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NEW SCHOOL PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT 







BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS Offer the 


Utmost in Every Essential Quality 






that Means Long Operating Economy 






@ Economy, from every angle, is the watchword in 
the design and construction of public institutions. 


Your needs, in meeting this demand, are fully 





met by the distinctive advantages of Berloy 


Steel Lockers. 






Compactness, utility, protection of contents, dura- 
bility and the greatest amount of cubical content 


per dollar expended are features that have given Berloy Steel Lockers 






preference in over twenty thousand separate institutions. 







Berloy Lockers are built for lifetime service. They are scientifically designed 







and handsomely finished—strong, rigid, durable. Regardless of your 






requirements, there is a type of Berloy Locker that will meet your needs 






exactly, and give you every feature you demand. 







When planning a new locker installation, you will save time and money by 






asking for the expert assistance of a Berloy engineer. There is no charge 






for this service. Write for Berloy Locker catalog A. |. A. File No. 28a-1. 
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NEW BERGEROBES Save 


protection of contents. 






bove—A typical 
installation for one | BRR ea 
assroom, consisting 1 r we 

* S Bergerobes, | 
eachers Closet, 1 
Supply Closet and 1 
Book Case. This pro- 
vides accommoda- 
tions for 40 pupils. 






handling of clothing. 
































A standard Ber- 
gerobe unit show- 
ing arrangement of 
shelves and hooks. 
This unit accommo- 
dates 8 pupils. 








catalog A. 1. A. File No. 288-33. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Canton, Ohio 





























Berloy Steel Lockers 
recessed in corridor 
walls of the Junior- 
Senior High School, 
Second & Lee Streets, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
J. Meyrick Colby, 
Architect, Board of 
Education, Louisville, 
Kentucky. George H. 
Rommel Company, 
General Contractors. 


The standard Berloy 

type SD Single Tier 

standard louver 
locker. 


BERGEROBES are Designed to 
Meet Successfully the Need for 
Lowered Costs in Modern Schools 


The chief advantages of the new BERGEROBE are its 
occupation of minimum cubical space with maximum 
storage facilities, the utmost in convenience, and full 


BERGEROBES are built of everlasting steel, and incor- 
porate all essential requirements for efficiently con- 
taining clothing. Thorough ventilation is maintained 
by scientific design. Unobstructed access permits quick 


Sturdy, ball-bearing door hardware insures quiet, easy operation of doors. Completely 
receding doors provide full cisle space and insure orderly movement of pupils. 


Five BERGEROBES will accommodate ferty pupils. A supply closet, teacher closet, 
and book case with adjustable shelves complete the requirements. Multiple oper- 
ating feature enables teacher to unlock and open or close and lock all doors by 
the movement of a single lever. For complete information write for BERGEROBE 
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SCHOOL-HOME FOR CHILDREN, BALBUENA, MEXICO CITY. José 
Garcia and Enrique de !a Mora, Architects. Photograph by Mrs. 
Hellen Fisher 


NEW DEMANDS IN SCHOOL HOUSING. By William G. Carr 
Director of Research and Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 
National Education Association 


PUBLIC FORUMS: A NEW DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING AMERICA’S NEW EDUCATION. By Lester Dix, Associate 


Director of Lincoln School and James E. Mendenhall, Research 


Associate 
PORTFOLIO OF RECENT SCHOOLS 


Roosevelt School, Santa Monica, California—Marsh, Smith and Powell, 
Architects @ Centerport School, Centerport, New York—James Van 

Architect @ School-Home for Small Children, Balbuena, Mexico 

José Garcia and Enrique de la Mora, Architects @ McCook 
Junior College, McCook, Nebraska—Sheldon Brumbaugh, Architect 
@ Experimental Elementary School, Bell, California—Richard J. Neutra 
Architect @ Hanover School, South Meriden, Connecticut—Lorenzo 
Hamilton, Architect @ Grade School, Lawrence, Kansas—Thomas Lar- 


rick, Architect @ Milton Junior High School, East Milton, Massachu- 


setts—Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect @ Park School, Hibbing 
Minnesota—J. C. Taylor, Architect @ Coburn Country Day School, 
Miami Beach, Florida—L. Murray Dixon, Architect © Community 
School, Pickwick Dam, Tennessee—Tennessee Valley Authority, Archi- 
tects @ Norris School, Norris, Tennessee—Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Architects @ Junior High School, Webster Groves, Missouri—William 
B. Ittner, Inc., Architects @ The Functional Approach to School 
Planning, by William Lescaze @ Ansonia High School, Ansonia, Connec- 
ticut—William Lescaze, Architect; Vernon F. Sears, Associate 


A MODERN BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCHOOL DESIGN. By Earl F 
Sykes, Teachers College, Columbia University 

RAMPS VERSUS STAIRS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. By William 
H. Weeks, Architect 


TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH: 
Better Acoustics for the School. By Frederick L. Devereux, Vice 
President, Erpi Picture Consultants, Incorporated 
Control of Sound 
Better Light for the Classroom. By Alston Rodgers, Engineer 
General Electric Company 
Atmosphere Contro! and Classroom Ventilation 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


STRIKING IMPROVEMENT OCCURS IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDING: 
FURTHER GAINS LIKELY. By L. Seth Schnitman, Chief Statistician, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


SOME FACTORS WHICH MAKE FOR BUILDING IMPROVEMENT. 
By L. Seth Schnitman, Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


MARKETING NEWS OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
REVIEW OF CURRENT BOOKS 
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RCHITECT Harry Foster Almon designed this 

beautiful mortuary. We present it here as an excel- 

lent example of exteriors which architects and builders 

are achieving with stucco made with Atlas White port- 

land cement. Consider some of the advantages that 
White Cement Stucco offers: 


Is it a durable finish? Actually it is a thin but sturdy 
wall of concrete, with the permanence, weather resist- 
ance, and fire resistance of concrete. 


Can it be applied in any texture? Yes—in whatever 
texture is best suited to the architectural design . . 


smooth, semi-smooth, tooled, stippled, spatter- Us 


dashed, rough torn, and other pleasing textures. 


Our Hat is off TO THIS NICE JOB 


The pleasing exterior finish of the Freeman Mortuary 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri, is California Stucco 
made with Atlas White portland cement. Architect, 
Harry Foster Almon-——General Contractor, Harry S. 
White— Stucco Contractor, Cockerell Engineering & Fire- 
roofing Company—all of Kansas City. Stucco furnished 
y California Stucco Products Company of Missouri. 


How about color? Any color is available when white 
cement is used. And on/y white cement produces clean, 
beautiful colors—whether delicate pastel tints or rich 
deep tones. 


What about cost? White Portland Cement Stucco is 
economical. Its first cost is low, and it is permanent. 
It endures in any climate. 


Today, with new building and modernizing showing 
steady improvement, you will want complete informa- 
tion on the newest developments in stucco. 

Write to— Universal Atlas Cement Company, 208 

South LaSalle Street, Chicago. (United States Stee! 

Corporation Subsidiary.) 


A FACTORY PREPARED STUCCO IS PREFERABLE 


STUCCO 


MADE WITH Atlas White “Cimenr 
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For most popular games international competition has done 
much to fix standard horizontal dimensions for the playing 
areas. However, except in a few cases, nothing has been 
done to establish standard vertical dimensions for the 
headroom over these areas. Almost every game requires a 
particular headroom, which is not necessarily uniform over 
the entire floor area. If the designer provides too little 
headroom the usefulness of the unit is destroyed; if he pro- 
vides too much, needless cost is incurred. Mr. Gavin Had- 
den draws upon fifteen years of experience as an engi- 
neer designer of indoor and outdoor play areas to present 
in plan, section or elevation, and perspective the space 
actually required for participation in recreational activities, 
including tennis, badminton, paddle tennis, basketbali, swim- 
ming pools with high and low springboard diving, hockey, 
ping pong, billiards, bowling, pole vaulting, etc. Mr. Had- 
den also points out how the shapes of the clearance solids 
influence the structural design of recreation buildings. 


The semi-annual index, covering the contents of numbers 1 
to 6, volume 79, will appear in the July issue. 
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“FOR HIS VISION, DIRECTION AND GEN- 
erosity" in restoring Williamsburg to its Co- 
lonial splendor, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
presented this testimonial by A.I.A. president, 
Stephen F. Voorhees. 





ARTHUR B. HEATON, PRESIDENT, WASH- 
ington chapter, inspects the topiary in the 
garden of the Governor's Palace with Theodore 
1. Coe, also of Washington. 





REELECTED PRESIDENT VOORHEES CAUGHT 
with William G. Perry and Thomas Shaw, of 
the firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, archi- 
tects for the Restoration; Louis LaBeaume, St. 
Louis, A.I.A. first vice-president, is seen on 
the extreme right. 





PITTSBURGHERS VIEW THE PALACE GAR- 
dens: chapter president, Raymond M. Morlier 
with Mrs. Morlier, followed by Charles M. 
Stotz, former chapter president and Charles 
T. Ingham, Institute Secretary. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


A.I1.A. CONVENES 


In the romantic setting of the Williams- 
burg Restoration, the American Institute 
of Architects met May 5-8 in its sixty- 
eighth convention. Besides members of 
the Institute were builders, producers of 
construction materials, members of allied 
arts and student delegations from twen- 
ty-six schools of architecture. Discus- 
sions covered “world problems in the field 
of domestic shelter, the future of the ar- 
chitectural profession in the United 
States and the relationship of architects 
with government and industry.” 

The setting of the convention largely 
set its keynote. John D. Rockefeller, 
je., who made the Restoration possible, 
was presented a testimonial by the In- 
stitute. Of Mr. Rockefeller, William 
Perry, senior member of the firm which 
supervised the Restoration, said “there 
was no American to whom the archi- 
tectural profession might turn with more 
kindly feeling.” Vernon M. Geddy, of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., described the 
method by which high prices were 
avoided in acquiring land. Secrecy, in 
which the aid of the press was invalu- 
able, surrounded all operations until the 
land purchase was complete. 


CONTINUANCE OF WORK RELIEF 


Expenditure of a “reasonable” amount of 
work relief money for permanent im- 
provements was asked of President Roose- 
velt in a letter from the Board of Di- 
rectors. “Such action would give em- 
ployment to those groups and individuals 
in the building industry who are now 
maintaining themselves independently in 
private work. For the immediate future 
they are in real need of work which will 
arise from Federal aid to permanent 
projects.” 


FOR HOUSING: A DOUBLE STANDARD 


Housing occupied an important position 
in the convention. In a letter in which 
he regretted his absence, President Roose- 
velt said that “the architects could ren- 
der great service in this field. Is not 
housing,” the President asked, “the 
greatest potential market for the unused 
resources and idle facilities of our mines, 
forests, factories and railroads?” But a 
report by the Institute’s Committee on 
Housing warned that housing “must be 
attacked primarily as a social problem 
and not as a means of stimulating in- 
dustry or reducing unemployment.” 

The Report said that the Wagner Bill 
indicated “a possible government pro- 

(Turn to page 420) 
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IN WILLIAMSBURG 


TWO MEDAL WINNERS RECEIVE AWARDS 
from President Voorhees. John Joseph Early 
(left), architectural sculptor, Washington, gets 
craftsmanship award for “original work in ap- 
plication of color to masonry"; Robert Edmund 
Jones (right), New York designer, recognized 
for ‘conspicuous attainment as a designer for 
the theater.” 





A.|.A.'s BOARD OF GOVERNORS ON THE 
steps of the Williamsburg Inn. Front row (left 
to right): first vice-president, Louis LaBeaume 
St. Louis; Mr. Rockefeller; president, Stephen 
F. Voorhees, New York; treasurer, Edwin Bera- 
strom, Los Angeles, Calif. 





IN THE SUNNY PALACE GARDENS ARE 
seen John R. Fugard, Chicago, with N. Max 
Dunning and G. W. Murchison, Jr., of Wash- 
ington. 
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HOBART UPJOHN AND LORIMER RICH, 
both of New York, caught in the clipped yew 
cf the Palace Gardens. 
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F.A.E.C.T. 


“For a group of men who have mastered 
the application of science to industry,” 
said National Secretary Jules Korchien, 
“we have been neglectful of applying 
that approach to our own problems.” 
Federation Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians’ Second National 
Convention in Rochester, April 17-19, 
took that statement to heart. For three 
days the delegates plodded through a 
long, complex and important agenda in 
which every phase of their social and 
economic problems was discussed. Not- 
able from the first for its frankly trade 
union approach and for the recognition 
of the employee status of its members, 
the convention moved through a steady 
progression of decisions to the final one 
of afhliating with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


National Secretary Korchien, reporting 
on the past year’s work, said “Our ex- 
perience in the Federation has taught us 
that no matter what part of our pro- 
gram we develop, it must fit into the 
pattern of our national life. It must 
benefit not only ourselves but society as 
a whole; our program is sound because 
it does just that.””’ The convention fol- 
lowed the procedure of hearing and dis- 
cussing reports on all the major points 
on the agenda. Action later took the 
form of resolutions based upon these re- 
ports, and these resolutions form the di- 
rectives for the Federation’s coming year. 


Convention work was lightened by a 
ball on the opening night and by several 
open meetings at which various speakers 
were guests. Mayor Charles M. Stanton, 
of Rochester, formally opened the con- 
vention hoping “that it would progress 
towards its goal,” and calling attention 
to the fact that Rochester parks boasted 
some 250 varieties of lilacs. Francis 
Bonn, president of the Rochester News- 
paper Guild, spoke at one session on the 
similarity of the problems facing all 
white collar workers, and the necessity 
for unity of action between them. Dr. 
James D. McGill, president of the 
Rochester Board of Education, spoke on 
“Liberty and the Constitution.” Said 
Dr. McGill: “Abstract liberty is not to 
be found. Political freedom nowhere 
exists without economic liberty.” The 
Hon. Julius Hoesterey, City Councilman 
of Rochester, at the same session de- 
nounced the confusion now existing be- 
tween education and intelligence. 


Excerpts from some of the important 
resolutions of the convention follow. 
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CONVENES IN 


AFFILIATION WITH A. F. of L. 


"Whereas only a smal! fraction of the technical 
employees of the country are organized in 


associations for their economic betterment, and 
Whereas the exigencies of the present situa- 
tion in our country make it imperative that 
their unified collective strength be hastened tc 
mprove and protect their economic condition, 
Resolved that the Convention approve affilia- 
tion with the International Federation of Tech- 


al Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 

"Whereas the technical professional worker: 
ure onfronted with curtaiiment f WPA and 
public works in general, and Whereas inde 
pendent private architects and consulting en- 


yineers are rapidly disappearing and finding 


t increasingly difficult to pay a wage com- 
mensurate with the training, abilities and re 
rements of their employees, and Whereas 
srae hain tore mai order concerns cor 
poration 3nd utilities are doina a areater and 
} } c entaa t+ their op anning archi- 


ra snd engineering work, Resolved that 


neral the Federation's aim is a 100% 

magce proauct whether it be a building 
3 machine r a chemical product—from the 
inception of the idea and the design to the 
finished product and, further, that we fav 


MARCANTONIO WORKS STANDARD BILL 


"Whereas there exists a persistent drive t+ 
minate or reduce the WPA program, and 
e need for jobs and relief still exists (a re 
mnt A. F. of L. census shows 12,600,000 sti 

unemployed and Whereas the Marcantonic 

Bill is designed to meet the needs of the pres 

ent situation until genuine unemployment insur- 

snce is established, Resolved that this Con 


vention indorse and support the Marcantoni 
Federa! Relief and Works Projects Standards 
B HR. II, 186." 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


"Whereas technical workers self-employed and 
employees continue to suffer from continuous 
sr periodic unemployment, Resolved that the 
Federation work for the libera izing of the 
present Social Security Act along the lines suq- 
yested by the Frazier-Lundeen Bill.” 


NATIONAL YOUTH ACT 


"Whereas the attention to our youth is a 
well-being and Whereas youth today finds it 
difficult to continue its training for its place in 
society, and even after school finds no em- 
ployment, and Whereas those finding employ- 
ment in our professions today do so at greatly 
reduced wages, thus threatening the standards 
of the entire professions, Resolved that the 
Federation indorse and actively support the 
National Youth Act." 


LICENSING 

"Whereas there is a decided tendency towards 
imiting the number of future licensed profes- 
sionals as a solution to the present limited 
opportunities for licensees, and the institution 
of an apprentice system harking back to an 
outgrown medieval quild system, Resolved that 
every chapter study the professional licensing 
provisions within its state and those chapters 
faced with the immediate problem of licensing 

(Turn to page 420) 
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"Rochester has 250 varieties of lilacs" 


HUGH B. 
JOHNSON 





The Rochester Chapter was host 


FRANCIS BONN 





The Newspaper Guild wants unity 





President Robert Sentman and Elizabeth Brad- 
ford, of Chicago, caught with Jack Spinner, 
editor FAECT's “Bulletin” 





Discussing the photos (left to right): Frank 
Kornacker, Chicago; Ray Weber, New York; 
Elizabeth Bradford, National Secretary; Jules 
Korchien, New York; Hugh B. Johnson 
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© House and Garden 


Photo by H. H Costain 








The principals pose. 


FOR THE HYPOTHETICAL FAMILY 
IN BETTER CIRCUMSTANCES 


To the clink of cocktail glasses and the scrap- 
ing of liveried manservants, House and Garden 
opened its "essentially public-spirited undertak- 
ing,” Ideal House. Special cars took guests to 
Scarsdale, N. Y., where FHA's Stewart McDon- 
ald presided at the preview. Left to right: 
Conde Nast, publisher of House and Garden; 
Verna Cook Salomonsky, architect of Ideal 
House; Stewart McDonald, FHA; Margaret 
Dorgan, decorator; Richardson Wright, editor. 


A BEAUTY CONTEST FOR BRIDGES 


A jury of nationally known engineers 
and architects has been appointed by the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., to select the most beautiful bridges 
of steel built during the past year. The 
awards will be made at a meeting of the 
jury to be held in June and the bridges 
chosen will later be decorated with a 
stainless steel plaque. This will be the 
eighth consecutive year that such awards 
have been made. 

There will be three prize winners, selected 
from bridges of three different groups. 


17 OUT OF 100,000 HAVE ‘EM 


March was the nation’s best home-build- 
ing month since 1931, according to 
FHLBB. However, the rate of small 
dwelling construction lagged shockingly 
behind demand, the average number of 
dwellings constructed per 100,000 being 
only 17. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


AUTO MEN EYE HOUSING 


An exploration into industry to search 
out jobs for the unemployed led Presi- 
dent Roosevelt into a series of confer- 
which may prove profoundly 
significant for the building industry. In 
a talk with Walter P. Chrysler, motor 
car magnate, he asked Mr. Chrysler “how 
much it would cost to produce a cheap 
automobile, one costing about $600 
under mass-production methods, if the 
car were built piece by piece in a ma- 
chine shop. He said that Mr. Chrysler 
estimated the cost at about $3,500. Mr. 
Roosevelt then pointed out that all house 
construction is still done by the machine- 
shop method, and home owners go with- 
out the benefit of the economies of mass 
production.” 

The President is convinced that between 
500,000 and 1,000,000 small homes could 
be sold immediately if the quantity-pro- 
duction methods of automobile factories 
could be employed to turn out such 
dwellings at a cost not exceeding $2,500. 
The Chrysler conference is one of a series 
with industrial leaders, for whose prod- 
ucts there is a potential demand “‘if prices 
and purchasing power can be brought 
into proper relation to one another.” 
No solution for this problem has been 
found, but Mr. Roosevelt “indicated a 
strong determination to pursue studies 
already begun.” 


ences 


OFF TO AN EVEN START 


America’s rival “World Fairs of 1939” 
moved towards actuality this month. 
Creation of the made land on which the 
San Francisco Exposition will be held has 
begun with U. S. Army dredges, while 
work on the Golden Gate and Oakland 
Bridges proceeds ahead of schedule. By 
a unanimous vote, U. S. Senate passed a 
bill authorizing President Roosevelt to in- 
vite participation of all foreign nations 
in the Fair. This, it is pointed out, 
“means that the San Francsco Bay Ex- 
position is the only 1939 Fair to be 
given official governmental sanction and 
approval.” 

However, with the City of New York 
authorizing the expenditure of $7,000,- 
000 on improvement of the Flushing 
Meadows site, the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 appeared ready to enter 
the construction phase. This appropria- 
tion is contingent upon a $4,000,000 
grant from the state. The board of the 
Fair corporation, expanded recently to 
include city, state and Federal representa- 
tives, plans to float a $20,000,000 bond 
issue. 
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Wide World Photo 


PLANNING TO ELIMINAT 
TRAFFIC SNARLS 


Approaches to modern bridges are no longer 
simple affairs, as is indicated by this view of 
the Manhattan end of the new Tri-Borough 
Bridge in New York. The approach veering off 
to the left connects with the new East Side 
Highway, a link in the high-speed motor road 
which will eventually girdle the Island. 


PUBLIC WORKS PIERS FOR 
PUBLIC WORKS SHIPS 


Like the Pyramids and the Parthenon, 
the “Queen Mary” is a public works 
project; and when she docks in New 
York this month, she will tie up to an- 
other public works project—the new 
PWA Pier No. 90 in the North River. 
The new pier, together with its twin 
No. 88 (for the “Normandie,” likewise 
something of a works project), will con- 
stitute “the most modern ship terminal 
facilities in the world.” Of fireproof 
construction, the piers will contain heat- 
ed passenger quarters, rest rooms, eleva- 
tors and escalators and even incinerators 
for garbage which heretofore accumu- 
lated on shipboard and which cannot be 
dumped in the harbor. 





RA'S "RED" PROJECT 
AT RED HOUSE, W. VA. 


Widely denounced as “communistic" because 
of its cooperative factories is this subsistence 
farms project in a quiet West Virginia valley. 
A community of 150 new homes, complete and 
occupied, Red House Farms still lacks one 
essential—reliable sources of employment. 
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Wide World Photo 
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F.D.R. WITH HISTORIC TROWEL 


Although cornerstones have long ceased to 
have any structural function, their political 
value was exploited recently in Washington 
when President Roosevelt laid the cornerstone 
of the new Interior Building. He is seen here 
using the same trowel that George Washing- 
ton used on the Capitol cornerstone in 1793. 
Although separated by a century and a half, 
the buildings are of much the same architec- 
tural style. 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTS 
ESTABLISH SCHOOL 
FOR POLITICO-PLANNERS 


Against the day when national planning 
will be a fact and not a dream, a new 
School of National Planning has recently 
been opened in London under the aus- 
pices of the Architects’ Association. F. 
E. Towndrow, writing in Architectural 
Design and Construction, explains that 
the school is a post-graduate one in- 
“to produce a type of planner 
who is not only equipped in respect of 
statutory town-planning, but one who 
will be able to deal with wider issues in 
social and economic life.” 

The course takes two years and includes 
“the study of such related subjects as 
economics, social science, public adminis- 
tration, local government, and law, in 
so far as they generally affect planning. 
Of course, it would be impossible in such 
a short time to study, with any thor- 
oughness, all these related subjects, for 


tended 


they would comprise almost the whole 


of human knowledge. Yet in the future 
they must form an essential part of the 
general education of the planner, the 
administrator, and_ politician. 

“Logically, in order to plan a new street 
one ought to plan the whole city, in 
order to plan the city one must plan the 
region, and then not only the region, but 
the whole country. And apart from 


these factors there are the more diffused, 
yet more intimate, factors of an un- 
planned legal system—the laws of land 
and property, and unbalanced financial 
and economic system, a state of poverty 
in the midst of plenty, a mental condition 
of medieval ignorance and prejudice.” 
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“DISCREET PALETTE" FOR 
CLEVELAND FAIR 


Otto Teegen and Irvin L. Scott, New 
York architects and associates of the late 
Joseph Urban, are developing the color 
scheme for the Great Lakes Exposition, 
which opens in Cleveland June 27. Both 
men were engaged with Mr. Urban in a 
similar capacity for Chicago’s Century 
of Progress. 

“While considerable experimentation has 
been engaged in, the color scheme for 
the Great Lakes Exposition has not yet 
been established,” said Mr. Teegen. “I 
can say, however, that regardless of the 
general similarity of purpose governing 
the plans, the color scheme of this Ex- 
position will distinctly differ from that 
employed at the Chicago Fair and a more 
limited palette will govern. There we 
had to contend with a tremendous array 
of heterogeneous structures without re- 
lation to each other in plan or mass and 
the only thing they possessed in common 
was the color, the common denominator. 
A palette of ten or twelve colors will 
suffice for the Great Lakes Exposition 
because of its more orderly arrangement. 
There will be a single basic tone, white, 
with colors used for supplementary pur- 
poses in small areas rather than on a 
huge scale, as at Chicago. 

‘Three years have elapsed since Chicago’s 
great effort and we contend with entirely 
new conditions, and pleasing the current 
era is our objective. Materials used for 
such structures no longer possess deco- 
rative features in themselves, so interest 
must be supplied to these large flat sur- 
faces through a discreet employment of 
colors used in pleasing combinations, and 
in the right places.” 


CARPENTERS HAMMER, 
COURT ADJOURNS 


As scaffolding around the New York 
Criminal Courts Building rose higher 
and higher, the noise from the hammer- 
ing forced Judge C. F. Collins to order 
the workmen “‘to cease and desist.” The 
District Attorney, relaying the Court’s 
message from a window above the work- 
men, met with a bedlam of increased 
hammering. 

The jurors yelled: “We can’t hear a word 
(of the testimony).” The Judge said: 
“Either those carpenters will have to 
stop their hammering or we'll have to 
stop this trial.” The carpenters replied: 
“We've got a time limit on this job and 
can’t stop.” 

Court was adjourned until such a time 
as the rising scaffold carried the work- 
men out of hearing. 
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BUT THIS POOR LANDLORD 
GOT NONE 


When Oscar Oschatz, Chicago landlord, went 
to this building to collect his rent, he found 
the tenants evicted and the building half de- 
molished. The wreckers, halted by court order, 
showed a wrecking permit giving this address. 
Oschatz, who hasn't yet found who made the 
mistake, insists somebody will pay for it. 





PARIS CLEARS GROUND 
FOR 1937 EXPOSITION 


Workmen have completed demolition of the 
old Trocadero, which will be replaced by a 
group of new permanent buildings for the 
Exposition. Seen in the middle distance is the 
base of the Eiffel Tower. 





DEMONSTRATING THE USES OF ENAMEL 
is this new structure now being constructed at 
Cleveland's Great Lakes Exposition. 
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IT TOOK AN EARTHQUAKE 
TO START THIS SCHOOL- 
BUILDING PROGRAM 
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1. Science Building, Hollywood High School. 





3. Hamilton Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


Three of the schools in the $40,000,000 Cali- 
fornia- PWA program to rebuild the state's 
educational plants. Legislation passed as a re- 
sult of the last earthquake makes tremor-re- 
sisting structures mandatory. 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION ATTACKS FASCISM 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


“Let those who want to protect the 
people from what is considered a dan- 
gerous doctrine, advocate such control 
not in the name of democracy but as 
part and parcel of a fascist program,” 
declares John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education in his new book, 
Plain Talk. In discussing freedom of 
thought and instruction for the Ameri- 
can schools (academic freedom), Dr. 
Studebaker writes: “Freedom of speech, 
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of press, of assembly, and of teaching, 
go hand in hand. These freedoms are 
not primarily for the protection of the 
individual rights of speakers, or publish- 
ers, or organizers of meetings, or of 
teachers. They are fundamental to de- 
mocracy because they protect the masses 
of people in their essential right to hear, 
to read, to assemble and discuss, and to 
learn. Once any one of these freedoms is 
successfully suppressed, we are in danger 
of losing all of them.” 

Dr. Studebaker, who is regarded as the 
outstanding American advocate of public 
forums, is the father of the nationally- 
known Des Moines forums, and director 
of a Federal Government educational 
project which has set up 10 demonstra- 
tion public forum centers throughout 
the United States (see page 430). Dr. 
Studebaker insists that people must be 
taught “not what to think but how to 
think through public issues; not what 
is true, but what alternatives there are 
to choose from; not what to believe, but 
how to get understanding.” 


COURT FINDS RA "SATELLITE 
TOWN" ILLEGAL 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, Resettlement 
Administration Head, was specifically 
enjoined from proceeding with the 
Bound Brook satellite town now under 
construction in Franklin Township, 
N. J., by a recent decision of the Federal 
Court of Appeals in Washington. The 
decision was the result of a suit brought 
against RA by property-owning _indi- 
viduals in Franklin Township, who main- 
tained that the new project would result 
in a loss of valuable taxable property and 
would become a financial burden because 
the township would have to furnish 
utilities. Their suit further questioned 
the legality of the entire Federal Emerg- 
ency Appropriations Act of 1935, under 
which RA is set up. 

According to administration spokesmen, 
construction work on the other satellite 
towns (which are not directly affected 
by the decision) will be rushed to com- 
pletion by fall. “By that time almost all 
current work relief funds will have been 
spent, in addition to a large part of the 
new appropriation, and the Supreme 
Court will be faced with a fait accompli, 
as in the case of gold devaluation.” 


PWA AND THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


School construction has been one of the 
major accomplishments of the public 
works program, according to a recent re- 
port by Administrator Ickes. Thirty 
thousand classrooms providing accom- 
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LIGHT WEIGHT ON THE 
“HINDENBURG" 


Limitations of size and weight in the furnishings 
of the new German airship have resulted in 
excellent modern design, as in the dining room 
above. Although the “Hindenburg,” which 
made its initial trip to New York last month, 
was designed and financed before the Hitler 
régime, the Nazi swastika was prominently dis- 
played on its hind-quarters. 


modations for over 1,000,000 students 
have been added to the nation’s school 
system in more than 4,000 buildings. At 
a cost of $120 per student, the PWA has 
been responsible for at least 75°o of the 
school construction during the last 2! 
years, Mr. Ickes reported. 
Elementary Schools 


High Schools 


New 0,948 
Number of student 435 803 
Combination Elementary and 

High Schools 

New } r 7 4 RE 
hd sent a 
Vumbe JOE 79,178 


In addition to loans and grants made 
directly to public bodies for school con 
struction, PWA allotted $30,000,000 to 
schools under the supervision of the Fed 
eral government, such as Indian schools, 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the 
Military Academy at West Point. 
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AMERICA'S LARGEST BATTLESHIP 
COULD BERTH HERE 


One of the two spillways of the recently com 
pleted Boulder Dam. These great channels pro 
tect the dam against sudden rises in the 
Colorado; together they can by-pass 400,00( 
second feet of water. 
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STUDENT BRIDGE DESIGNS JUDGED 


Clarence H. Rosa, University of Michi- 
gan student, won first prize in the eighth 
annual bridge design competition held by 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion. A. W. Millington, a student of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, won 
second prize. First honorable mention 
went to Russell E. Madsen of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute and second and 
third honorable mentions, respectively, to 
John A. Grove and Frank R. Streba of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The problem was to design a steel high- 
way bridge having a span of 300 feet, 
with 30 feet minimum vertical clear- 
ance over a river. In addition to giving 
the students certificates of award, the 
first prize carries a cash compensation of 
$100 and the second prize $50. 


PRIX DE ROME 
AWARDS IN ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


A twenty-five year old Georgian, Rich- 
ard Ayers, is winner of the Prix de Rome 
in architecture, the American Academy 
in Rome announces. Robert Kitchen, 
twenty-three, of Dayton, Ohio, is winner 
of the landscape award. Kitchen is the 
ninth winner from Cornell in the fif- 
teen years the landscape prize has been 


awarded. 


we 


EUGENE F. 
STOYKE 





ILLINOIS STUDENT BAGS 
PLYM AWARD 


Eugene F. Stoyke, graduate student at Illinois’ 
School of Architecture, is the winner of the 
23rd Francis J. Plym fellowship. The award, 
which entitles the winner to a year's study of 
architecture in Europe, is only open to Amer- 
ican citizens who are graduates of the School 
of Architecture. Mr. Stoyke, whose winning 
problem was A Stop-over on a Transconti- 
nental Highway, was born in Germany in 1912 
and came to this country in 1923. He studied 
architecture at Armour Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he received his 
Bachelor's degree in 1935. 





M. 1. T. STUDENTS BUILD HOUSE FOR SALE 
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Under a new plan at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, undergraduate students of the School 
of Architecture will now be able to combine theory and practice, according to Professor William 
Emerson. A revolving fund has been established whereby a house—designed, located and super- 
vised by the students—will later be marketed and the proceeds put into another and similar project. 
The prize-winning design for the year is shown above with its student architects, Samuel Scott, 
freshman, of Weymouth, Mass., and Thomas Akin, sophomore, New Bedford, Mass. 


PROGRESSIVE PLANNING 
RECOGNIZED AT COLUMBIA 


Winner over seven competitors, James 
S. Atkins of New York has been awarded 
the F. Augustus Schermerhorn traveling 
fellowship of Columbia’s School of 
Architecture for 1936. The fellowship, 
open to graduates of the School within 
the past ten years, carries a stipend of 
$1,700 for study abroad. 


The Schermerhorn competition called 
for designs of a progressive country day 
school “‘especially adapted to the new 
education, which is based on complete 
time-freedom for the children.” 


Atkins’s design, according to the jury, 
excelled in its provisions for air and 
light and in its ingenious arrangement 
of outdoor classrooms. ‘“The classrooms 
form wings on either side of a long cor- 
ridor. Each classroom opens out into 
an individual garden space between 
wings, which may be used for outside 
study. Two large art studios, a science 
laboratory, and offices for twelve teach- 
ers are provided for. The gymnasium and 
auditorium compose a separate unit, 
which may be closed off. A manual 
training and crafts room adjoins. Kitchen, 
lunchroom, cafeteria, and dining terrace 
connect the auditorium and classrooms, 
while a kindergarten and nursery school 
with covered playgrounds are in still 
another division. The school is planned 
for 250 children of both sexes.” 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH: 


BEFORE AND AFTER 





2. . . « afford this? 


Two views of the PWA slum clearance project 
for Negroes in Atlanta, with Atlanta University 
in the background. The new housing project, 
which will be ready for occupancy this year, 
provides 675 modern living units, at prices con- 
siderably higher than those paid by the former 
tenants. 
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Hubacher, Zurich, 


DR. KARL MOSER 


Dr. Karl Moser, famous Swiss architect 
and one of the founders of the modern 
school of architectural design, died 
February 23 at the age of 75 in Zurich, 
Switzerland. Although born in 1860 
and himself a product of the academic 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, Dr. Moser 
displayed throughout a long life a con- 
stant alertness to new developments in 
architecture. Himself a successful archi- 
tect in Zurich and southern Germany, 
where he did many notable buildings, he 
distinguished himself even more as a 
teacher. “He could, as one of the few 
of his generation, place himself without 
effort in the philosophy of modern archi- 
tecture and actively promote these new 
trends.” 

After an extensive education in Zurich, 
Paris and Wiesbaden, with later studies 
in Italy, he became junior member of the 
firm of Curjel and Moser in Karlsruhe. 
This firm did the famous Zurich 
Kunsthaus, as well as many churches in 
Basel, Bern and Zurich. Returning to 
Zurich in later years, Dr. Moser was 
architect for the addition to _ the 
Kunsthaus, Church of St. Anthony, Basel 
(Architectural Record, May 1929), and 
many other buildings. His activity and 
influence in architecture continued until 


his death. 


A.LA. CONVENES [from page 41/4) 


gram” but demanded that control of all 
public housing agencies be decentralized. 
It recommended the acceptance of the 
principle “‘that the (housing) demands of 
those having ability to pay an economic 
rent be met by private enterprise, but 
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that need caused by inability to pay be 
relieved by public aid.” To this end, it 
suggested a dual standard of planning. 
“No effort can be broadly successful,” it 
felt, ‘‘unless directed towards the great- 
est bulk of home building, the low-priced 
small house.” 


FOR STUDENTS: APPRENTICESHIP 


Student delegates from twenty-six 
schools of architecture heard Dean Wil- 
liam Emerson of M.I.T. read a significant 
Report in which he outlined an ap- 
prenticeship system consisting of “a 
sound background of education in a 
school of architecture or a careful train- 
ing in an office, in each case supplemented 
by a supervised period of three years ex- 
perience in the practical essentials of ar- 
chitectural practice.” 


IS GOVERNMENT IN THE 
ARCHITECTURAL BUSINESS? 


Francis P. Sullivan, Committee on Public 
Works, made a Report on the work of his 
Committee. A definite basis for advanc- 
ing the standards of planning, design and 
construction of public buildings has been 
laid in a series of conferences with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, according to 
the Report. One of the questions in- 
volved is whether permanent govern- 
mental architectural agencies are neces- 
sary and, if so, what their organization 
and functions should be. The method of 
selection of private architects, where they 
are engaged in government work, as well 
as of materials, are questions before the 
conference. What, if any, obstacles to 
architectural advance are raised by un- 
necessary governmental restrictions also 
are the objects of study. 


F.A.E.C.T. CONVENES (from page 415) 


nimicel to the walfare of the technical 
eme yee, take the necessary steps t effect 
those changes it finds necessary in dealing with 
the proposed creation of an apprenticeship 


Ss +am 


FLOOD CONTROL 

"Whereas floods in the U. S. have become a 
stional menace, and Whereas it is possible 
to control such floods on a national scale, be 
t Resolved that all existing agencies of the 


Federal government dealing with phases 


of our 
water resources be consolidated, and empow- 
ered to plan and act accordingly to its own 
recommendations. That such a plan be nationa 
n scope so that resulting social and economic 
benefits may be integrated for the population 


as a whole. 


HOUSING 

"Whereas technical workers share with all other 
workers the evils of inadequate high rental and 
high-cost housing, and the problems thereby 
created have not yet been solved by private 
enterprise or the government, Resolved that 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 










2 June 6—Openinag T xa ennia 

Central Ext sition at Dallas. Texas. 

@ June 13—Graduate Scholarship Cor 

petition Sct f Architecture and 

Allied Arts, New York Ur ty, New 

York City. 

@ June 15-19—Semi-annua eeting 

Amer an S iety f Mechar ) Ena 
Dallas, Texas. 

@ June 22—O 





F.A.E t 
f . fa . 
usina proararn A F jera nh n 
sted . 7 asur f+ 
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year € 3 5) f 3 Th 
af > th U , ? aT 4 % 
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of high-standard housing, providing that 


ce tates and mun palitie ntorm + 


standards established in this legislatic 
These standards are: A—A fixed maxin 
ental which shall insure that the housina 
svailal t tne w JFOur T 
ntal shall be not more than $5 per r 
onth dependin pon a 3ge earnin 
alit af the low-income croups for w 
this housing is intended. B—The payment 
1ion rate of wage, or in the absence +! 
f of ast lesx then the prevailing rate | 
yees in any way engaged in the housing 
act Wherever oc ble. such emplc 
hall be selected from vil service ts an 
the civil service scale shall be paid. The 
f ective bargaining for all such employee 
C—Democratic representation of workers an 
nant groups in the initiation, management 
sad control of the housing proiect and in + 
lirection of the social activities of th 
enants." 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


“Whereas the interests of every techn 
worker are directly affected by increasing 
tacks upon freedom of speech upon the 

t organize, and the right to assembly 
uch oppressive measures as compulsory oat! 
fingerprinting and the like, and legislation | 
fore the Congress such as the Kramer An 
Sedition Bill, the Tydings-McCormack Milita 
Disaffection Bill, the Dies Bill and the Dunk 
Baldwin Bill, Resolved that the Federation c 
demn all such measures designed to t 
the civil liberties of the people.’ 
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WILLIAM G. CARR .... New Demands in School Housing 


Ph.D., Stanford University, 1929. Director of research, National Education Asso- 
ciation, since 1931. Also secretary, Educational Policies Commission. Visiting professor 
of education at Stanford University (1929, 1931), University of Michigan (1930, 
1933, 1934), University of California (1935). Author of numerous books on educa- 
tion, including "School Finance,’ “Essentials of Taxation" (in collaboration with 
Harley L. Lutz), "Schools in the Story of Culture” (with Charles A. Beard). 


LESTER DIX ........ Housing America’s New Education 


Assistant professor and associate director of Lincoln School, the experimental 
school of Teachers College, Columbia University. Work has been largely in the 
field of administration, with particular interest in economics and in the arts. Author 
of "The Economic Basis for the Teacher's Wage" and "The Educational Personnel 
of the Chicago Schools," a section of the Chicago School Survey; and a number of 


articles on various issues in education for professional and general periodicals. 


JAMES E. MENDENHALL . Housing America’s New Education 


Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Member of the research staff 
at the Lincoln School since 1928. At present editor of "Building America," a photo- 
graphic magazine of modern problems for young people in junior and senior high 
schools, published by Society for Curriculum Study, Inc., 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York. Recent issues of this publication have covered such subjects as housing, 


men and machines, transportation, communication, power. 


EARL F. SYKES . . A Modern Bibliography of School Design 


M.A., School of Education, University of Montana, 1931. Awarded Teachers Col- 
lege Scholarship, 1935, and Teachers College Fellowship, 1936. Member of Phi 
Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi, national honorary educational fraternities. Served 
8 years as superintendent of schools in Montana. His bibliography in this issue 
represents original work and covers, in a highly selective manner, the field of 


recent publications on school design. 


F. L. DEVEREUX ....... Better Acoustics for the School 


Vice-president, Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. Author of "The Educational Talking 
Picture" and recognized as the originator of the educational talking picture. Organ- 
ized a group of educational research experts and motion picture production experts 
which has been engaged for more than 7 years in the development of standards for 
the production of educational talking pictures; a large number of educational talk- 


ing pictures have been produced, notably the Physical Science series. 


ALSTON RODGERS .... . Better Light for the Classroom 


M.E., Stevens Institute of Technology, 1925. At present lighting engineer, General 
Electric Company, Incandescent Lamp Department, Nela Park, Cleveland. Co- 
author with A. L. Powell of “Lighting the Non-Professional Stage Production" and 
“Engineering Features of Built-in Lighting." Also well-known as a lecturer and 
consultant on various phases of lighting, particularly schools, theaters, stores, offices, 


expositions and industrial safety. 
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Further Gains Likely 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, Chief Statistician 


F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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CHART |: In 1936, educational building has displaced all other pub- 


lic and institutional buildings in relative importance. 


In recent months, educational building projects have taken on 
an enlarged significance. More important still, this favorable 
condition appears destined to be maintained during the next 
tew months. As a result, the year 1936 should end with a con- 
struction total larger than for any other year since 1930 when 
some $333 million were expended for this specialized class of 


building in the area east of the Rocky Mountains. 


During 1933 educational building accounted 


tional building combined. 
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or only 6 per 
cent of all building operations undertaken in the 37 eastern 
states. Heavy engineering projects have been excluded in this 
consideration. Since 1933 the relative importance of educa- 
tional building construction has advanced progressively so that 
for 1936, to date, such construction has not only accounted 
for virtually 22 per cent of all building, but is even more im- 
portant, relatively, than all other classes of public and institu- 


STRIKING IMPROVEMENT OCCURS IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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CHART 2: Four-month totals for educational building in 1936 already 

exceed full year 1935 totals in Pennsylvania, Texas, Michigan, and 

Indiana. Many other states will share this distinction within the next 
two or three months. 


For the 37 eastern states the 1935 total for educational build 
ings of all descriptions amounted to $173 million, itself 

arger annual total than for any year since 193! when a tota 
of $229 million was shown for the 37 states. New York, Illinoi 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, in their order of rank 
accounted for a combined total of $78 million or 45 per cen 
of all educational construction projects undertaken last yea 
in the area east of the Rocky Mountains. Chart 2 shows the 
1935 ranking of each of the states and the District of Colum 
bia, together with comparisons covering the value of educa 


tional projects which have been started during the initial fou 


months of 1936. 

It is of interest to note from this chart: !!! tnat thus far thi 
year, Pennsylvania ranks second only to New York, whereas fo 
1935 Pennsylvania was tourth; (2) that Texas in the initial fou 
months of 1936 stood third against eighth in 1935; (3) that fo 
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the states of Pennsylvania, Texas, Michigan and Indiana the 
four-month contract totals for 1936 for educational buildings 
have already exceeded the state totals for the full year 1935; 
(4) that for virtually all other states, the totals for 1936 as a 
whole will exceed their respective figures for 1935, if the re- 
sults for the first four months of the current year are any 
criterion. 


A relatively large number of educational building projects— 
schools, colleges, gymnasium buildings, libraries, laboratories 
—is out for bids. A considerable number of projects is still 
in early contemplated stages. These factors presage con- 
tinued gains in contracts as compared with 1935. 


Last year publicly-financed projects accounted for 80 per 
cent of the total dollar volume of educational building. It is 
probable that substantially the same proportion will hold for 
1936. With the funds of PWA and WPA all allocated and 
a large percentage of these already expended or committed 
and no indications of any appreciable additions specifically 
earmarked for building purposes to come from the appro- 
priations of the current Congress, educational building pros- 
pects over the longer range appear somewhat clouded. 


But an improving market for municipal bonds and further in- 
dicated gains in business generally, resulting in better tax reve- 
nues, should operate to sustain the flow of funds into educa- 
tional buildings for some time to come having due regard for 
the social demand for such facilities. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


The architect's influence in planning educational projects 
amounted to 93 per cent of a possible 100 per cent, i.e., 93 
per cent of the value of all wicca projects undertaken 
in 1935 was planned by architects. This proportion will prob- 
ably be at least as high for 1936 as a whole. 


Of the value of all educational building started in 1935, 65 
per cent was for new facilities as distinguished from alterations 
and modernizations. For the initial four months of 1936 new 
work accounted for 80 per cent of the total volume of educa- 
tional buildings. This latter percentage is more likely to be 
the pattern for 1936 as a whole than the lower ratio of 1935. 


Each of the 13 major geographic districts in the area east of 
the Rocky Mountains has shown a larger volume of educa- 
tional building operations during the first four months of this 
year than for any other comparable period since at least 
1931. These results are shown on Chart 3, covering the years 
beginning with 1933. For most of the important districts the 
1936 recovery in educational building, by any recent standards, 
has been almost spectacular. That the current rate of gain 
can be maintained is to be doubted but continued quantitative 
increases seem assured. 


Altogether a review of current activity in the field of edu- 
cational building and of the forces that motivated the large 
improvement of recent months brings the conclusion that the 
outlook for this field of building is reassuring. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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CHART 3: Each district in the entire area east of the Rocky Mountains reported a larger amount of educational building 
started during the first four months of 1936 than in any other comparable four-month period of recent years 
VALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL BUILDING CONTRACTS IN 37 EASTERN STATES 
DURING FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF EACH YEAR OF THE YEARS 1931-1936 
Arranged by major geographic districts. 
TERRITORY 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
New England es : ce $ 9.057.300 $ 3,879,700 $ 3,628,100 $ 213,800 $ 4,833,900 $ 9,466,300 
Metropolitan New York 15,746,800 6,556,800 1,922,800 1,612,200 3,157,200 12,831,700 
Upstate New York ae Se. 4,792,800 2,375,800 2,443,400 407.400 1,930,600 4,710,500 
Middle Atlantic Ee 12,363,900 2,354,900 6,598,100 903,000 10,484,800 9,708,400 
Pittsburgh 12,252,900 2,343,900 3,795,390 372,000 1,724,000 14,203,800 
Southeastern <a 9,470,700 2,218,800 6,117,300 443,400 832,400 2,288,000 
Chicago Nees 12,863,000 2,265,200 9,195,700 363,200 4,129,400 8,899,300 
Central Northwestern 2,045,200 281,700 1,536,800 118,400 1,362,200 2,557,400 
Southern Michigan 5,002,800 258,900 2,576,400 15,000 653,200 8,551,400 
St. Louis _ 3,823,000 1,125,600 1,714,700 410,900 763,000 4,688,500 
Kansas_ City 3,722,700 1,613,600 1,058,400 247,900 238,900 1,928,400 
New Orleans 2,135,900 744,000 1,240,300 67,000 503,900 1,748,900 
Texas 9,679,800 2,177,400 560,000 807,100 5,014,600 1,875,100 
37 Eastern States $102,956,800 $28,196,300 $42,387,300 $5,974,300 $35,628,100 $83,437,700 
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SCHOOL-HOME FOR CHILDREN AT BALBUENA, MEXICO CITY 


SCHOOLS 


“To provide better schoolhouses for 
our 2,7000,000 city children and our 
5,000,000 rural children would require, 
at $400 each, about $3,000 ,000,000.” 








NEW DEMANDS IN SCHOOL HOUSING 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 





Director of Research and 
Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 


There are many signs suggesting that, given even moderately 
steady and prosperous economic conditions, the nation stands 
at the threshold of an extensive school building program. 
he situation is in some respects similar to that immediately 
preceding the school building activities of the period between 
1924 and 1928. An accumulated shortage in school facilities, 
the improvement of business conditions, and a continually 
growing enrollment are factors which are common to both 
periods. However, the present situation differs from that 
it a decade ago in at least three important respects. First, 
there is now a rather general depletion of local tax resources 
ind especially of local credit for financing new public build- 
igs. Second, there is today considerable uncertainty as to 
the type of general economic organization which may be de- 
eloped in the next few years. Finally, the problem ten 
ears ago was acute in elementary and secondary schools; 
day, the effects of the previously declining birthrate are 
ising the pressure on the elementary schools, while the 
gh schools and colleges present the areas of most acute 


ed. 


Pre-depression school building shortage 


Contrary to some popular opinions, the schools were not 

1930 well prepared for the severe financial difficulties 
hich were destined to afflict them. The reason for this 
nsatisfactory condition is to be found in the fact that the 
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National Education Association 


nation, as a whole, had not caught up with the building 
shortage which accumulated during and immediately after 
the war. Conditions of course differed greatly from one com- 
munity to another, but between 1918 and 1924 the nation 
as a whole fell further and further behind in providing 
reasonable accommodations for its rapidly expanding school 
population. Beginning in 1925, a more active building pro- 
gram began slowly to reduce this deficit. But even in 1930 
there still remained a need for at least four hundred million 
dollars’ worth of new schools.’ 


The depression and schoolhouse construction 


Since 1930, every year has seen this deficit grow larger 
until in 1934 it was approximately one billion dollars. In 
consequence of this neglect 42 per cent of the public schools 
are over 35 years old; 8 per cent are over 65 years old; 
600,000 children can attend school only part time; 1,000,000 
children are housed in temporary, portable, or rented 
quarters, 1,400,000 children attend in schools which have 
been condemned as fire or health hazards ; 16,000 desired and 
needed rural school consolidations are held back for lack of 
funds; and an uncounted number of children are adversely 
affected by overcrowded classrooms, poor light, and various 
other phases of insufficient school accommodations. 


1The statistical analyses on which these statements rest are described in the 
following publication: National Education Association, Research Division. ‘The 
Nation’s School Building Needs.’ Research Bulletin 13: 1-36; January 1935. 
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1930 


Future demands for school accommodations 


The restoration of normally adequate school plant facili- 
ties is one of the major problems confronting public school 
systems. But this is only one aspect of the problem. We 
face the necessity not merely of overtaking past neglect but 
also of providing for still further growth. 

In an address at Baltimore recently President Roosevelt 
announced an educational policy for his administration. This 
policy has important bearings on schools and school build 
ings. The announcement was, no doubt, based on a recog- 
nition of basic social trends in employment and in industrial 
organization. These trends are making the gainful occupa- 
tion of young people increasingly harmful, not only for their 
own future welfare, but also for the immediate welfare of 
society as a whole. The recent gains in industry and busi 
ness have by no means solved the problem of unemployment. 
The labor of young people is no longer needed. There are 
plenty of adults available to do the work of the world, leav 
ing the period of childhood and youth free for growth, for 
play, for schooling. The facts have been recognized for many 
years by leaders in labor and in business, and by the spokes- 
men of political parties of all shades of opinion. 

In this connection the President said: “We in your gov- 
ernment are seeking to extend the school age in every State 
in the Union and to make it easier for boys and girls to stay 
in school. Work out for yourselves what would happen if 
all the boys and all the girls of 14 and 15 and 16 and 17 
who are now working in industry found it possible to stay 
in school until they were at least 18 years old.” 

In 1930, this writer did “work out for himself,” and pub- 
lished, figures on this very topic.*? At that time the total 
number of employed children under 18 was estimated to be 
2,120,000, a figure which proved later to be in substantial 
agreement with official census figures. Subsequent experience 
has lessened the number at work but, if the young people 
out of school and competing for jobs are included, the round 
figure of two million is probably not far out today. 

The inexorable trend of the times is already bringing these 
new demands upon the schools. Secondary school enroll- 
ments are still increasing rapidly. Every year state school 
attendance laws cover a larger group of children and the 
exceptions to these laws are made fewer and are more rigid- 
ly enforced. We must offer these youths a worthwhile pro- 
gram of growth in our schools and colleges. Failing that, 
with the doors of opportunity closed against them, they will 
find the undesirable village pool-hall, the city streets, and 


2New York Herald Tribune, December 28. 1930. 
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the least desirable commercial amusements ready to take 
them in. 

What provisions can be made for housing these new 
2,000,000 students, most of whom will be enrolled in high 
schools? Some few of them undoubtedly could find places 
in the existing school plant. But we have already seen that 
the existing plant, generally speaking, is already over- 
crowded. The conclusion appears inevitable that most ot 
the new enrollments in the immediate future will need to be 
met through additional construction. 

The schools are thus to be confronted in the next few years 
with a fiscal problem of major scope. Its solution will have 
to be worked out gradually through combined local, state, and 


federal participation. 


Social trends and the school building program 


Assuming, as we must, that the financial side of the prol 
lem can be solved, we return to the conclusion that a major 
school building program is imminent. In such a time of re 
construction, it is the part of wisdom to take special thought 
for the guiding philosophy of American education and t 
examine current social and economic trends in terms of theit 
implications for school building. Some of these trends and 
implications follow. 


1. Age-distribution of the population. The number of 
younger children is decreasing. In 1930 there were fewer 
children under 5 years of age than in the 5-to-9-year group 
This condition did not appear in any census prior to 1930 
This suggests that proposals for new elementary schools 
should, as a rule, be in terms of replacement of obsolete 
plant rather than in terms of expansion. Study of elemen 
tary enrol!ment trends may suggest in some communities 
possibility of remodeling some elementary schools for hig! 
school purposes. 


2. Geographical distribution of the population. Among 
the various shifts in our mobile population, none is mor 
significant than the movement of metropolitan populations 
to the suburban areas. This trend outward is producing ne 
factors of importance to long-range educational plannin; 
For example, in 1930, in all but four of the 96 metropolitan 
districts, there was a higher percentage of children under 
15 years of age outside of the central city than within 
Thus school facilities are drawn into the suburbs, offering 
an opportunity for merging efforts towards integrated rut 
and urban school systems covering a large area and serving 
a large number of children. 
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3. Traffic safety. Deaths of children from automobile ac- 
cidents have increased until they are exceeded only by deaths 
from tuberculosis and heart disease. The location of schools 
with reference to traffic arteries, the construction of pedes- 
trian subways, and proper fencing of school grounds are im- 
portant preventive measures. 

+. Safety and sanitation im the building. Schoolhouse 
planning will doubtless continue to profit by the scientific 
advances made in the fields of architecture, ventilation, heat- 
ing, lighting, and sanitation. It will be found socially un 
wise in view of scientific evidence for pupils to continue to 
attend school in buildings which fail to meet health standards 
as to drinking fountains, play spaces, and toilet facilities, and 
which are not safe against fire, tornado, and earthquake 
hazards 

\ major public works program such as is needed by the 
public schools is not a suitable vehicle for aimless experi- 
mentation with regard to design, materials, and construction. 
Nevertheless, all tested and worthwhile new developments 
should be used to the fullest possible extent. 

5. Adult learning. The remarkable growth of general 
adult education, both in classroom instruction and less formal 
methods of study, suggests that schools should be designed 
with evening use and adult use in mind. This does not mean 
that the daytime needs of the younger users of the building 
must be disregarded. The fact that the use of most school 
buildings averages only about three hours per day is prob- 
ably the greatest existing waste in American education. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, public forums are now in their 
fourth year of operation under the management of the city 
school systems. Some 570 adult forums are held every year 
in the public school buildings. What has been done in one 
city through enthusiastic leadership can be done and needs 
to be done throughout the nation. Such forums, it has been 
estimated, reach no more than half a million out of our 
seventy-five million adults. Properly designed, equipped, 
and lighted schools will help to expand and coordinate the 
adult education program and enable it to function more 
effectively. 

6. Invention. The enrichment of classroom activities 
through the use of devices and inventions has lagged far 
behind practical scientific applications. Few schools have 
the visual aids to teaching which might be expected in a high- 
ly mechanized age. Recent improvements and lowered costs, 
however, have tended to increase the use of stereopticons, 
balopticons, and other devices for the projection of still pic- 


*Studebaker, John W. Plain Talk Washington, D. C.: National Home 
Library Foundation, 1936. pp. 74-76. 
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tures. Teachers have developed technics for using these 








machines, not only for commercially developed pictures, but 
to show to their classes the artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments of individual pupils. That school systems will need to 
expand their libraries of flat pictures, motion picture films, 
and phonograph records in order to keep abreast of rapid 
changes, appears to be inevitable. 

The improvement of communication also offers possibilt- 
ties for the enrichment of education. In time, the radio will 
bring to every classroom the voices of statesmen, the lan- 
guages of foreign nations, and descriptions of events of 
world-wide significance. Even today the radio places hun- 
dreds of children at one time under the instruction of master 
teachers and brings many small schools the musical satis- 
factions of great symphony orchestras. 

All of these developments should be kept in mind in plan- 
ning new schools. Space and outlets for installing, storing, 
and exhibiting modern teaching equipment should be pro- 
vided. 


TRENDS TOWARD LARGER RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Figures from School Life and Bus Transportation) 


Index numbers 





1920 = 100 
Amount - a — 
spent for Amount 
One-teacher transportation One-teacher spent for 
Year schools of pupils schools transportation 
1 2 3 4 5 
1919-20 187,948 $14,537,754 100 00 
1921-22 174,945 21,814,744 93 150 
1923-24 165,417 29,627,402 88 204 
1925-26 161,531 35,052,680 86 24! 
1927-28 153,306 39,952,502 82 275 
1929-30 148,712 54,823,143 79 377 
1931-32 143,445 58,077,779 76 399 
1933-34 138,542 53,907,774 74 37 | 
934-35 52,621,881 362 


7. Improved transportation. Between 1904 and 1930 
highway mileage increased 40 per cent and surfaced roads 
increased 360 per cent. This growth and many other im- 
provements in transportation have accelerated the demand 
for larger units both of school attendance and of school ad- 
ministration. For rural school buildings this means great 
care in the selection of site and in the determination of the 
size of the area to be served. 

The trend toward larger rural schools is shown in the ac- 
companying table. While the number of one-teacher schools 
has decreased more than one-fourth since 1920, the expendi- 
tures for transportation increased almost fourfold by 1932. 
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8. Outdoor learning and leisure. There is a growing de- 
mand for active outdoor recreation for which the schools 


should assume some responsibility. 


If schools are to encourage active recreation and games, 
they should have both indoor and outdoor play spaces. A 
survey in 1926-27 of 410 cities showed 48 per cent of the 
cities failing to report gymnasiums or playrooms. In 1929 


ARKANSAS 


The first part of this survey report is 
devoted to an analysis of status. This study 


covers: 


1. Trend of the school population since 
1920. 

2. The number of schools of various sizes 
as determined by number of teachers and 
number and percentage of pupils in each 
size of school. 

3. The number of schools of various sizes 
as determined by the number of pupils in 
each size of school and the total number of 
pupils in these schools. 

4. The number and percentage of pupils 
who are of normal age, under age, and over 
age for their grades, in one-room schools 
and in schools having more than four teach- 
ers. 

5. The number and percentage of pupils 
enrolled by grades in one-room schools and 
in schools having more than four teachers. 

6. The number of schools with various 
term-lengths, and the number and percentage 
of pupils in these schools. 

7. The number of schools of different 
classified ratings, both elementary and high 
schools, and the number and percentage of 
children in each classification. 

8. The number and percentage of teach- 
ers receiving various amounts of training. 

9. The number and percentage of teach- 
ers receiving various annual salaries. 

10. The number and percentage of pupils 


SArkansas State Planning Board. Preliminary 
Report. Little Rock: the Board, September 1934. 
pp. 179-89. Typed. State Planning for Arkansas: 
Second Report. Little Rock: the Board, March 
1935. pp. 231-37, 244-52. Mimeo. 
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a survey in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population showed 
that 20 per cent of the elementary schools lacked play- 


grounds; half of the high schools did not have playgrounds 


adopted. 


living in districts having various assessed 
valuations of taxable property per child. 

ll. The cost of instruction per child in 
various schools. 

12. The amount of assessed valuation of 
taxable property covered by various tax 
rates. 

The second part of the survey plans a re- 
organized school system. The _ following 
preparatory steps were taken: 

1. Maps of each county were made show- 
ing roads, streams, cities, towns and villages, 
boundary lines of school districts, locations 
of school buildings and the distribution of 
school population 6 to 17 years old, and the 
location of each child. 

2. Centers of population were determined. 
A plan was made for the disposition of all 
present schools. The location of school 
buildings was determined and the school to 
which each group of children were to go 
was indicated. 

3. The size and type of school to be main- 
tained at each selected location was set 
forth. 

4. The bus routes necessary to transport 
all children to the designated schools were 
determined, 


KANSAS® 


In November 1934, the Kansas State Plan- 
ning Board, using relief labor, undertook a 
survey of the physical condition of school 


“Kansas State Planning Board. Progress Report. 
Topeka: the Board, September 1934. pp. 5663. 
Mimeo. and Rural Schools in Kansas: A Study 


of Their Physical Condition and Recreational Equip 
ment, Topeka: the Board, March 1935. 22 pp 
Typed. 


NEW DEMANDS 


or athletic fields. 
passed legislation setting up minimum requirements for school 
playgrounds. It is likely that such standards will be widely 


To meet this condition several states have 


buildings. This project had the approval 
and support of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The survey covered 
8,326 rural and third-class city districts 
Usable reports were received on 8,217 dis 
tricts. 

The check list covered such points as areas 
available, buildings and equipment, and safe- 
ty factors. A sketch of the building plan 
is to be made on the back of the sheet. The 
returns from this questionnaire are given in 
the report in tabular form, showing defi 
ciencies in recreational equipment; age and 
general condition of the different buildings 
and sanitary factors such as water supply 
and sewage disposal. 

The details gathered for the 105 counties 
of the State have been laid before the Su 
pervisor of Engineering of the Kansas 
Emergency Relief Committee. Through his 
office they will go to the local County Poor 
Commissioners with the suggestion that thes 
cooperate with the County School Super 
intendents in the formulation of work pro 
ects to improve conditions. A sketch of a 
model rural school plant is included at tl 
end of this report. 


OHIO’ 


Two new studies are being conducted | 
the State Planning Board. One is a stud 
of the “physical elements which enter int 
the plan of our present educational system 


Ohio State Planning Board. Preliminary Rep 
on a Series of State Planning Studies. Columb 
Ohio: the Board, August 15, 1934. Section 
“School Plant Planning,” pp. 1-8. Progress Rep 
m State Planning in Ohio. Columbus, Ohio: 
Board, Part 9, pp. 291-95. Progress Report. ‘ 
'umbus, Ohio: the Board, April 1935. 
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Playgrounds, however, should ultimately be only a first 
step in broadening our concept of education so that it in- 
cludes many worthwhile activities outside the four walls of 
the school. The school plant of the future may include sum- 
mer camps, swimming pools, community houses, and playing 
fields as well as the school building itself. 


Educational and social planning 


Under the stimulus of the National Resources Committee, 
planning agencies have been set up in 45 states. These 
agencies were at first primarily concerned with such natural 
resources as land and water power. More recently their at- 
tention has been turning to problems in the conservation of 
human resources as well.’ Their work thus offers an ex- 
cellent opoprtunity for the coordination of social and educa- 
tional planning. By way of illustration, summaries of a few 
state planning reports are given on pages 428, 429. 

In the words of the Ohio planning board report, “There 
must be a relationship between the location, distribution, and 
organization of educational facilities in a county and the 
physical, social, and economic conditions obtaining therein. 
The standardized type of educational system, inherited from 

‘National Education Association and Department of Superintendence, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Actitities of State Planning Boards Relating to 


Public Educatios Washington, |). ¢ the Association, March 1936. 35 pp 
Mimeo 


The second is a comprehensive survey ot 
certain type counties. 2. To show the 
In connection with the first study new 


school maps of Ohio are to be made. The 3. To show the total investment in physi- 1 
second study is mainly concerned with the cal property per county. 7 
organization and administration of the 4. To show the per capita investments 
per pupil enrolled and the comparative stand- 
ing of each county with the state average. 


schools of certain type counties. This survey 


has already begun in six selected counties. 


“It is hoped to be able to demonstrate by 5. The condition of the buildings and the 
estimated cost of rehabilitation. 
6. The possibilities of consolidating plants 


means of these studies the necessity of 
rationalizing the school plant of the state 
and the economies resulting from such ra- 
tionalization.” 

A questionnaire relating to school build- 
ings was directed to the 2,007 school dis- 
tricts in the state as part of the plan to 
develop a public works program. The State 
Department of Education circulated the 
questionnaire. 


the different source studies. 
financial ability of the 
various political subdivisions of the state. 


and all pertinent information thereto. 

Methods of procedure: 
piled for each of the 95 counties of the State. 
Buildings in use were classified according to 
age of building, material of which construc- 
ted, and type of school housed in the build- . 
ing. The questionnaire asked county super- 
intendents to report on: 


early days when economic and social conditions and the mode 
of living were more or less uniform and the state could not 
possibly fit the widely differing conditions that obtain at pres- 
ent in the various parts of the State either in point of school 
plant development or the education imparted, is inadequate. 
It is highly improbable that a school system and the kind 
of education appropriate in an urban-metropolitan county, 
for example, can be suitable in a sparsely-settled rural county 
containing largely submarginal agricultural land.” 

In summary, some of the new demands in school housing 
may be stated in question form as follows: 


1. How serious is the existing shortage of school build- 
ings ? 

2. At what educational levels and in what parts of the 
country is this shortage most serious? 

3. What is the probable future trend with regard to school 
enrollment ? 

4. How can present shortages and future needs in school 
building construction be most adequately and yet economical- 
ly financed ? 

5. What modern social and economic tendencies have im- 
plications for school plant planning? 

6. How can school planning be most effectively integrated 
with planning in other social and economic areas? 


VIRGINIA® 


The Virginia report contains two sections 
which deal with school buildings. 
County school buildings. The Division 
of School Buildings of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, assisted by the Virginia 
State Planning Board, has made a survey 
of the county school buildings in the State. 
Twenty-six items of information were col 
lected covering such points as number of pu- 
pils transported to the building, type of 
school, number of acres in site, adequacy of 
Data were com- ; ee 
playgrounds, indebtedness, heating and sani- 
tary equipment, etc. A series of 100 maps 
has been prepared showing the approximate 
locations of the schools and their use. 
2. City school buildings. Future problems 
for Virginia cities are suggested: 

a. In a few cases, the need for new or 


Analysis of the returns shows the total a. Any possible consolidations that might increased facilities, especially in the outer 
estimated costs for all new buildings, addi- be made within their county. sections of the larger cities. 
tions and remodelings. This figure is given b. Anticipated buildings, estimated cost. b. Readjustments as to basic facility 
as $64,378,458, the estimate of local authori- c. Needs for repair work on buildings types, for example, probable increases in 


ties of cost of new buildings and improve- and estimated cost. 


ments needed within the next five to ten 


supplemented by 


TENNESSEE® 


Works Administration which listed all proj- 
ects that might be 


This survey covers primarily the physical 


Replies were obtained from 80 per cent 
years. of the county superintendents. The informa- 
tion from the county superintendents was 


carried on under the 


high school accommodations and reductions 
in the provisions for the elementary grades. 
c. Replacement of obsolete accommoda- 


tions. 


from the Public . 
d. Readjustments made necessary by an- 


nexations of the urban areas of the sur- 
rounding counties. 


set-up of the elementary schools of the State, 
but includes incidentally the high schools of 
the counties when they are reported by the 
county superintendent. 

Aim of the study: 

1. To present the facts as they appear in 


_ *Tennessee State Planning Commission. Prelim- 
inary Survey of the Physical Equipment of the 
Schools of Tennessee. Nashville: the Commission, 
June 20, 1935. 402 pp. Typed. 
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Works Relief program soon to be instituted. 

A report which is to follow will cover 
the following points: (1) legal provisions 
for financing schools, (2) training and cer- 
tification of teachers; (3) statistical studies 
and interpretation of the fiscal administra- 
tion of the educational system; and (4) sug- 
gestions for a planned efficiency in educa- 
tional matters. 
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Future city school populations are pre- 
dicted. A table shows enrollments and at- 
tendance for cities. This is illustrated by 
a figure. The number of school buildings in 
cities, 1933-34, is given for both white and 
negro schools. 


*Virginia State Planning Board. Report on Edu- 
cation. Vol. VI. Richmond: the Board, September 
1, 1935. 151 pp. 
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A RANDOM SELECTION OF HUNDREDS OF FORUM ANNOUNCEMENTS PICTORIAL STATISTICS, INC 


A NEW FACTOR IN THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The U. S. Office of Education reports 
in the April 1936 issue of School Life 
that a list of more than 1,000 public 
forums, large and small, has been 


SPOTTING AMERICA’S FORUMS 4d 


ddd 


compiled thus far in an investigation 
which is still in progress. The graph 
at the left shows the distribution of 
700 of these forums reported by 


MU hag | 


a 


Newspaper clippings received daily 
ddddd ENGLAND by the Office of Education indicate 
a an increasing national interest in pub- 
- lic discussion. Some universities are 


already preparing special training 
courses for the new profession—pub 


sal curses for the new pr 
(i (dade lic discussion leadership. 
| Sh keen EDUCATION 
FOR ADULTS 
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Illustrations courtesy of SCHOOL LIFE 











HOUSING 


Part I-THE CHANGING FIELD OF EDUCATION 


American education functions today in a complex cultural 
welter of exciting promises and grave threats. Basic scarcity 
of all economic goods is, in theory, disappearing. Fewer and 
fewer of the population are needed to supply the necessities 
of our living; more and more may be released to improve, 
to enrich, to enlighten, and to humanize our lives. Our social, 
economic, and political literacy is increasing as great techni- 
cal improvements in various agencies of communication build 
a market for increased enlightenment. With the best news- 
papers in the world, the most complete system of common 
education, the most elaborate radio provisions and cinema 
coverage, and the richest development of voluntary associa- 
tions to serve every sort of interest, we daily become more 
able to meet the demand for social intelligence, for entertain- 
ment, for cultural expansion and artistic satisfaction. 

At the same time great problems confront us. We are not 
able efficiently to employ our magnificent industrial ma- 
chinery, particularly that part for basic rebuilding, so-called 
“heavy industry.” Equally, we cannot employ all our people 

a problem of significant proportions for older people and 
an appalling one in the case of the several million never- 
vet-employed youth. With rapid obsolescence established in 
our technical processes, we have as yet no comprehensive and 
rational plan for salvaging obsolete materials or retraining 
the victims of obsolete occupations. 


A changing school program 


New educational agencies have lately arrived in response 
to the new demands. In our judgment, they are here to stay. 
Five of these should be considered together, for they con- 
stitute a single, rounded effort to meet definite needs thrust 
upon the school by environmental shortages. They are: 


(1) nursery education beginning at three years of age ;' 


(2) the all-day school program including food, rest, 
and play; 

(3) a general health program—developmental and pre- 
ventive rather than remedial ;* 

(4) visual and auditory methods of instruction ; 

(5) generous provisions for art, handicrafts, and 
dramatics.* 


It should be added that what remains of the traditional 


1The White House Conference reported that in 1930 there were only 343 
nursery schools with a total enrollment of some 6,500 children. By 1934, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration had increased the number of schools 
to 3,000 and the number of children cared for to 61,000. Yet 7,000,000 children 
of nursery school age today are not in school. 

“According to the U. S. Office of Education, about 22 per cent of America’s 
school children in 1935 were undernourished, inadequately clothed, and in 
need of medical and dental attention. 

®See especially Art Education Today, 1936. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1936. 
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curriculum has already become broader, more interesting, and 
more informal in content, in method, and in setting. To the 
architect these provisions may be taken for granted in the 
future. No school whether urban, suburban or consolidated 
rural plant, will be complete without them. 


A changing school plant 


Certain general architectural changes are already suggested 
for such a program. The plant will not be complete with- 
out a generous and adequately-planned land setting. Transi- 
tion from indoors to outdoors should be as easy as move- 
ment itself. Motifs borrowed from the hospital, the office 
building, or the warehouse should give way to the restful 
atmosphere of an adequately-designed home with respect to 
such things as air conditioning, lighting, soundproofing, fur- 
nishing, and decoration. Elements of building flexibility such 
as movable walls, both interior and exterior; movable but 
complete technical units such as kitchens, photographic plants, 
stage lighting sets; in fact, any contribution to the possibility 
of a changing program, should be experimentally studied. 
The creative architect should be able to bring to the educator 
many suggestions of modern facilities for accomplishing these 


ends. 


The emerging educational center 


The type of school program just discussed will become 
increasingly evident regardless of conditions of population 
As we build more adequately to meet all the needs of the 
young, we shall increasingly take certain natural next steps. 
Reasons for these steps are to be found in the general trends 
previously noted. Definite evidence exists that these new 
developments are just around the corner. They are: 


(1) widespread adult education ;' 

(2) publicly provided young people's centers ;* 
(3) a rapid growth of cooperative activities ; 
(4) closer integration of school and community ; 
(5) plauned community life. 


Taken together and including the replanned school, these 
all point to the school as a center of the people’s living—as 
in medieval times the individual and common activities re- 
volved around the church. Thus, the “child-centered school”’ 
leads to the “school-centered community.” 

1The U. S. Office of Education in School Life for April 1936, reported it had 
compiled a list of 1,000 public forums scattered throughout the nation. See also 
John W. Studebaker, American Way; Democracy at Work in Des Moines Forums. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, 1936. 


2Such centers can help serve the 5,000,000 young people now unemployed, as 
reported by the U. S. Office of Education in School Life for December 1935. 
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The community of the future 


Certain characteristics may be prophesied for such a 
center. It will draw to itself not only educational but recre- 
ational activity, and it will provide for people of all ages as 
family life and school activities tend to be reconstructed in 
terms of a living community. Young and old will again be 
brought together, as they were in the days when each home 
formed a more or less self-sufficient community. A part of 
parent education will be better to understand, to play and 
to live with the young, and the young will again have a sig- 
nificant part in adult activities. 

This new community will be inclosed safely within major 
traffic lanes, and not divided by them. We shall face the 
fact of our increased mobility and our complex transporta- 
tion and provide for them safely and adequately, and cease 
trying to live, play, and sleep in the same space we use for 
hauling freight and moving ourselves from place to place. 

A required part of every such community will he a gen- 
erous amount of open land, planned for rest, for recreation, 
and for that contribution to living made by the trees, gardens, 
and lawns. The servicing of such communities will be as well 
planned as their facilities for enjoyment. The family shop- 
ping need not involve a coarse adventure into ugliness, noise, 
and stupidity. Again, the architect should be able to expand 
and to complete this suggestion. 


Tasks in community planning 


Such communities as here suggested will exist in three 
major types of setting. It is altogether likely that they will 
first develop in suburban areas, for many reasons too obvious 
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to be stated here, and there is already sufficient evidence of 
such a tendency. The regions of desperate need are our huge 
confused cities and our barren rural wastes. The great cul- 
tural needs of the rural population, if not their actual eco- 
nomic salvation, may turn upon planning and helping to con- 
solidate them into recognizable nuclei for living. If any 
sense is to be made of urban living, the sprawling mass must 
be broken down and rebuilt into generously spaced neigh- 
borhoods which have some organic relation to the activities 
of their inhabitants. 

Many possibilities may aid in accomplishing this task. 
There is no longer any sufficient reason for crowding all in- 
dustrial processes into the center of urban life. Facilities 
for transportation of goods, for distribution of power as well 
as specialization in industry, and the need for reducing huge 
overhead land values due to congestion, all point in the 
desired direction. City traffic is well nigh strangled today 
by too many and too constricted traffic routes. Fewer and 
better ones, spreading congested populations over wider 
areas, with modern transportation, will solve the city prob- 
lem—if the planning, engineering, architectural mind can be 
freed from the domination of those interests which are best 
served by the present congestion. 

We do not suggest that the architectural and engineering 
pattern of expression for the new communities be standard- 
ized. The widest possible variation is desirable. Conceivably 
such a community could be admirably designed in a single 
apartment structure in a congested area, if by such concen- 
tration generous surrounding space and adequate traffic 
facilities could be provided. This apartment community, be- 
cause of cost factors and likeness to existing conditions, com- 
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pares favorably with the suburban community as an oppor- 
tunity to move in the right direction. 

The architect needs to envisage the whole of the coming 
community, if he is to deal properly with the problem of 
school housing. He is already engaged in the reconstruction 
of housing for families, for trade, and for industry. No one 
of these types of housing can be well designed unless ac- 
count is taken of the relationships among them. If we are 


Part II—-PLANNING THE NEW EDUCATIONAL 


However necessary it may be to rebuild the school in terms 
of the coming community, it is imperative to recognize that 
there is an immediate necessity to replace our obsolete school 
plant. According to the National Education Association, 
“Additional building facilities for 2,700,000 pupils are re- 
quired merely to replace condemned and temporary struc- 
tures and to provide full-time accommodations for all pupils. 
Likewise about 16,000 consolidated schools ought to be 
established in the interest of some 5,000,000 rural children 
now attending poorly equipped, inefficient schools.” 


In working out a building program for these millions of 
children, architects should carefully consider the changes 


The Nation’s School Building Needs. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XIII, No. 1, January 1935. 
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to meet our major social, economic, and political problems 
with our accustomed democratic outlook, a greatly expanded 
and more significant educational program must be geared into 
all living activities and located in their midst. Our major 
suggestion is that the school architect utilize every favorable 
opportunity for interesting the policy makers in existing com- 
munities of optimum size and circumstance to experiment 
with this conception. 


PLANT 


which are taking place in the field of education. Otherwise, 
these new buildings may within a few years become as out- 
moded as many of the nation’s buildings are today. For ex- 
ample, the National Education Association reports that about 
two-fifths of America’s school buildings were erected before 
1900. These buildings may have provided well for a cur- 
riculum made up of the three R’s, but they do not furnish 
adequate facilities for arts and crafts, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, and science. They lack lunchrooms, medical 
quarters, rest rooms, gymnasiums, swimming pools, and 
adequate outdoor play space. The building sites were selected 
in an age of the pedestrian and the horse and buggy and, 
therefore, are poorly located for an age of automobiles. In 
short, these buildings are obsolete from an educational, tech- 
nical, and social point of view. 
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Schools designed as instruments 


To meet the changing needs of education, architects should 
develop a new type of school building. Such a building 
should be primarily designed to serve its function as a place 
where children are learning and growing. This function 
should not be subordinated to the external appearance of the 
structure. All too many communities have built schools as 
monuments to civic pride and in doing so have overlooked 
the fact that above all the school should be a place where 
children are educated. 

This new type of building should be designed for use 
during a relatively short period of time, say for 10 to 20 
years, rather than for a period of 40 to 50 years, for which 
most of our present-day buildings are planned. Rapid ob- 
solescence is particularly necessary in a time of great educa- 
tional and social changes. Today many communities find 
themselves saddled with obsolete buildings because they 
spent heavily to pay for the structures and issued long-term 
bonds to cover these expenditures. While the school build- 
ings are outmoded, they cannot be replaced because these 
communities have not yet paid for them. Had the communi- 
ties erected structures which in 20 years had become ob- 
solescent and paid for, they would have been in a financial 
position to build modern structures. 


Schools designed for mobility 


The modern type of school should be constructed of the 
best materials that science and industry have developed. It 
should make generous use of steel, glass, and other com- 
position materials that can be manufactured in standard units 
and readily assembled on the spot at minimum cost. 

There is no reason why architects and the building in- 
dustry should not work out a type of building made up of 
a number of prefabricated units. As the school population 
grows and the curriculum changes, new units can be added. 
Units can be withdrawn from use as the need disappears. 

Such prefabricated school buildings will be readily adapted 
to great geographic shifts in America’s population. Some 
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types might be of a light and portable nature, although far 
more comfortably made and far better-equipped than the 
tent, wooden, and tin structures now in temporary use in 
many communities. Such buildings would be easily adapta- 
ble to population shifts. They could, for example, be erected 
in the coal towns of Pennsylvania which are fast becoming 
obsolete. As these “sick” coal towns are gradually aban- 
doned, and the inhabitants move to a booming industrial 
center like Detroit, it would be possible to dissemble the 
buildings and reassemble them in Detroit where needed, and 
at a very low cost. These portable school dwellings might 
also be used in the South where millions of children are badly 
in need of good school-housing. If and when the Rust cot- 
ton-picker displaces the labor of 10,000,000 or more Negro 
people, they together with their school buildings might be 
transported to regions of new and expanding industries. 


Schools and national planning 


The program for building schools must be seen in relation 
to the development of planned communities throughout 
America. School buildings represent a capital investment 
which may retard the decentralization of our overcrowded 
cities and the consolidation of farm homes in rich agricul- 
tural areas. When a community spends $1,000,000 on a new 
high school, this investment may accentuate overcrowding 
rather than reduce it. Therefore, it is highly desirable that 
the program for building new schools and that for develop- 
ing new communities be closely integrated. 


The need for federal aid 


A rehousing program for the school children of America 
is not of interest solely to the educator. By common con- 
sent, “heavy industry” is the laggard in our economic re- 
covery. Rehousing is at once the outstanding need of the 
people and the most promising opportunity for the reem- 
ployment of our industrial machine, our idle capital, and our 
unemployed labor. 

To provide better schoolhouses for our 2,700,000 city 
children and our 5,000,000 rural children would require, at 
$400 each,’ about $3,000,000,000. No substantial part of 
such a program will be financed by the independent efforts 
of communities, even with equalizing aid by states. Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Mort reported a variation of per capita ex- 
penditure for education in 1930, ranging from $36.88 in 
Nevada to $7.50 in Georgia.?, These differences are the 
direct result of actual capacity to pay in the various states 
and localities, as is made clear by Mort. 

Federal aid is required for even a beginning of an adequate 
school building program anywhere in the United States. 
Only a national plan of school building would be capable of 
meeting the need. Economically, state and national aid are 
fully justified by the fact that the school building for Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, may cause the reemployment of idle labor in 
Longview, Washington; Toledo, Ohio; or Newark, New 
Jersey. The building industry, as every other, operates upon 
a national scale, and with national ramifications. Capital, 
plant, and labor may be affected anywhere by a substantial 
building program in any location. Thus our economic neces- 
sities and the bitter need of our school children both point 
to a courageous attack upon rehousing America’s school 
children. 


1This is considered to be a reasonable estimate for housing each school child, 
according to The Nation’s School Building Needs. The National Educational 
Association, January 1935. 

2Paul R. Mort. State Support for Public Education. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1933. 
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ROOSEVELT SCHOOL 


In view of the fact that children spend more of their daytime hours 
in the school building than they do in their own homes, the elemen- 
tary school classroom has been woefully slighted. Why should 
youngsters warp their sense of beauty by looking at three walls of 
funereal blackboard and one wall of windows, with a flat glaring 


expanse of plaster for a ceiling? 


Why should teachers have to carry on an activity type of pro- 
gram in new schoolrooms that were designed for drilling? Lately, 
some tentative moves have been made toward adjusting the room 
to the program that is being offered within its walls. In fact, the 
walls are in some cases being moved, opened and otherwise 
altered, and the program of the classroom allowed to flow beyond 


their confines. 


After the Long Beach earthquake, when a general rehabilitation 
of schools became necessary, the firm of Marsh, Smith and Powell 


set about reconsidering the problem of the elementary classroom. 





SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
MARSH, SMITH AND POWELL, ARCHITECTS 


In this school, the architects met with the teachers and super- 
visors collectively and singly in ‘seminars’ at which each indi- 
vidual wall, fixture, and case was freely discussed and “put on 
the pan.’ As a result, a classroom plan type for elementary pupils 
and a different type for primary pupils were developed. The cold 
hand of "standard practice” which has made the hideous elemen- 
tary school classroom of California identical with the elementary 
school classroom of Maine and all states between, was not laid 
upon these classrooms, and some functions of classroom teaching 


hitherto neglected have been given a place in the planning. 


In Santa Monica, where the first of the new type of Southern 
California schools was developed, a distinction between age groups 
was attempted. Two new types of classroom were worked out— 
one for the primary group up to the third grade, and one for 
the age group from third grade to junior high school. These may 
be seen by considering the plan of the Roosevelt School at 


Santa Monica. 
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ROOSEVELT SCHOOL 


THE SANTA MONICA PLAN 


In the reconstruction of the Roosevelt School, several underlying 


principles should be recognized: 


1. In an earthquake area, schools should be designed to protect 
their occupants as completely as possible. 
2. In a California school, even more recognition of outdoor life 


should be given than heretofore. 





tendent of Schools. A paved brick terrace, using brick salvaged 





SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MARSH, SMITH AND POWELL, ARCHITECTS 


In order that progress in educational methods may be made 
effective, the plan arrangement of the classroom should help, 
rather than hamper. 

In recognition of new uses and of new materials available, the 
architectural appearance should be a direct expression, instead 
of a complement to tradition. 

Expansion is recognized from the outset as a requirement of a 


growing population. 


Taking these five basic assumptions in more detail, and starting 
with the earthquake factor in design, the building is kept one story 
high for the obvious reason that the possible hazard of a second 
story is thereby eliminated. An additional influence on this point, 
however, is that it is also possible to develop the combination of 
outdoor-indoor classrooms for all classrooms in a one-story build- 
ing. This building is engineered to meet the rather rigid require- 
ments of the new state schoolhouse construction code. Surplus 
architectural motifs, which have been considered aesthetically 
necessary in the past, are denied the conscientious architect and 
he must achieve beauty in his building by qualities of trimness, 
simplicity of mass and detail, and the studied use of color. Egress 


from each classroom to the outside is direct. 


It is in the relation to outdoor living in California that this plan 
makes an important contribution. A dozen or so years ago, 
Santa Monica experimented with French doors in certain class- 
rooms. This idea has been expanded and developed by the archi- 


tects in conjunction with Dr. Percy Davis, Santa Monica Superin- 
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CLASSROOMS OPEN DIRECTLY 
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from the existing Class C construction buildings, adjoins each 
classroom. Broad steps lead down to the lawn, and a sense of 
privacy is obtained by inserting a fifteen-foot-wide planted area 


between each terrace. 


A maximum of light and air reaches each unit of the plan from 
all sides. Lawns between the wings of the school form a pro- 
tected special play space for the younger children. It is this fac- 
tor, perhaps, more than the others, which has caused this plan 


to be rather widely known as the "Santa Monica Plan.” 


Architects all over the country and, indeed, all over the world 
are becoming increasingly aware of the vital importance of using 
the new as well as the old construction materials appropriately 
and of the importance of ‘functional’ design—design that ex- 
presses, not conceals, the uses of the various portions of the 


building. 


The last underlying principle involved applies principally to grow- 


ing communities. That is, that expansion should be anticipated. 


Such expansion should require a minimum of change and expense 


for existing buildings. 


The Roosevelt School is located off the center axis of the plot, 


and space for future auditorium, cafeteria, and other special 
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rooms is allowed. 





Its strength in expansibility lies in the fact 


that the school is composed of self-contained units tied together 


by shelters, and as the community grows additional units of 


classrooms are built. 


ONTO THE PLAY AREAS 
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ROOSEVELT SCHOOL SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


ISOMETRIC VIEW OF TYPICAL CLASSROOM 
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CENTERPORT SCHOOL 
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CENTERPORT SCHOOL CENTERPORT, NEW YORK 


JAMES VAN ALST 


ARCHITECT 


FLOOR PLAN 
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CENTERPORT SCHOOL CENTERPORT, NEW YORK 


JAMES VAN ALST 


ARCHITECT This Long Island school was built in 1933 at a total cost, includ- 
ing furnishings and architect's fees, of $95,767.00, or a cubic foot 
cost of 30!/,¢. The architect designed all equipment, even down 


to the stationery and diplomas. 


ASSEMBLY ROOM 


Photographs by Murray M. Peters 
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Photograph by Hellen Fisher 


SCHOOL-HOME FOR SMALL CHILDREN BALBUENA, MEXICO CITY 


A new-type institution to fill a new social need: designed specifically 
for children both of whose parents work during the day, this new 
institution is located in Balbuena, an industrial suburb (of Mexico 
JOSE V. GARCIA AND City). The school is one of a series now being constructed by the 


Health Department of Mexico City. 


ENRIQUE DE LA MORA 


Like the housing development (also for industrial workers) which it 
ARCHITECTS adjoins, this canreainae has been ay en to fit the most 
modern standards in nursery education. The children are under the 
care of teacher-nurses, who supervise their study, playing, sleeping, 
and eating. This new type of educational plant is only a part of 
the progressive educational policies now in effect throughout the 


Mexican Republic. 
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SCHOOL-HOME FOR SMALL CHILDREN BALBUENA, MEXICO CITY 
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JOSE V. GARCIA AND 
ENRIQUE DE LA MORA 


ARCHITECT 
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"NOGAD INFANTILE 9°” 
IN BALDUEWA, MEXICO CITY 1934. 


nooTH JOSE VILLAGDAM GADCA AND ENQIQUE DE LA MODA P. 
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SCHOOL-HOME FOR SMALL CHILDREN BALBUENA, MEXICO 


ABOVE: THE PLAYROOM 
GETS THE SOUTHERN SUN 
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SCHOOL-HOME FOR SMALL CHILDREN BALBUENA, MEXICO CITY 


JOSE V. GARCIA AND 
ENRIQUE DE LA MORA 


ARCHITECTS 





FURNISHINGS THROUGHOUT ARE DESIGNED FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
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McMILLEN HALL, McCOOK COLLEGE 
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McCOOK, NEBRASKA 


SHELDON BRUMBAUGH 
ARCHITECT 


McCook Junicr College was established in 1926 and has an 
enrollment of 125 students. The McCook Junior College 
building was designed as a memorial to Cecil McMillen, 
and is the first unit of a proposed future scheme that will 


include an auditorium, gymnasium, and dormitory. 


It seemed desirable to design the building as a complete 
individual unit in order to preserve its memorial character. 
The future auditorium and gymnasium may be connected to 


this building by covered passageways. 


The temporary assembly room on the second floor is pro- 
vided by opening the folding partition between the two 
classrooms. The teachers’ offices at the north end of the 
first and second floor corridors will be eliminated when 


future buildings are constructed. 


An 8-acre site was secured adjoining the 35-acre city park. 
Five acres of the site were a ravine that had been used 
for years as the city dump. The topography of this ravine 
lent itself to the construction of an athletic bowl. The 
débris was removed and the bowl constructed as a WPA 


project. 


The design of the Kelley Park was practically completed 
before the site for the college was acquired, but an effort 
was made to arrive at a complete unity between park 


and campus. 
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McCOOK JUNIOR COLLECE 





McCOOK, NEBRASKA 


SHELDON BRUMBAUGH 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
COST: $29,000, or 24¢ per cubic foot. 
WALLS: 13” brick. 
FLOORS: First floor 6” concrete slab laid on the 
ground. Second floor concrete joist metal pans. 
ROOF: Wood construction; 10-year composition roof. 
COPING: Stone. Top of coping 10” above roof line. 
WINDOWS: Fenestra architectural projected. 
SHADES: Venetian. 
INTERIOR DOORS: Flush veneer. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING: Campbell air condi 
tioning system. Iron Fireman stoker. 
INTERIOR PARTITIONS: 2” x 4” studs; metal lat! 
and plaster. 
TRIM: Indiana limestone. 
FACE BRICK: Smooth tan hydraulic face brick. 
CEILINGS: 10’ high. 








Photograph by Luckhaus Studio 
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EXPERIMENTAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
RICHARD J. “NEUTRA, 


Richard J. Neutra has for many years studied the relation 
of the newer methods of education to the school plant. The 
old time listening school, where the three R's were ‘aught 
in an academic way, could well get along with fixed seat- 
ing arrangement and desks screwed to the floor. The teacher 
then faced the pupils and poured instruction into them. 
Now the teacher has become a member of an active group 
that freely works around in the classroom, constructs, builds, 
sews, dyes, handles all kinds of materials and tools as in the 
former manual training room, or performs in self-prepared 
costumes and in spontaneous dramatics. The academic sub- 
jects—reading, writing, arithmetics—are learned, while the 
children do their own research in illustrated books on the 
specific subject of activity, estimating the quantities of 
material used, writing reports on the work they have done, 
and preparing programs on the work they are going to do. 
The whole process holds the active interest of the children 
so that the problem of discipline becomes very much re- 
duced. This is called unit of experience training. It calls 


for classrooms with light from more than just one side. It 
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BELL, CALIFORNIA 
ARCHITECT 


calls for material storage for small lumber, paints, clay, 
fabrics, for a sink with running water in each classroom, 
and so on. 

Mr. Neutra studied the best public schools in most European 
countries and Japan as well as in the United States and 
tried to profit from these experiments. Eight years ago he 
developed the elaborate plans and ideas for the California 
Ringplan School; it was first published in his second book, 
"America, New Building in the World." The schoolhouse 
planning division in Sacramento became interested and the 
Los Angeles Board of Education felt sympathetic to the 
ideas incorporated there and commissioned Mr. Neutra to 
further research. 

The experimental school plant at Bell, California, designed 


with the valuable cooperation of the experts of the Board's 


architectural division, is the fruit of all these studies from 
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EXPERIMENTAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 








CROSS SECTION, SHOWING EARTHQUAKE- 
PROOF CONSTRUCTION 





2. 


3. 





BELL, CALIFORNIA 


which other cities of the country may profit. As costs could 
not be determined comparatively concerning the more 
irregular ingredients of a school plant, Mr. Neutra chose 
one activity classroom of his design, reduced to what he 
thought its bare essentials. This classroom, 23 by 38 by 12 
feet high, is entered by two 3-foot doors from the open 
air corridor on the east wall, and is equipped with a sliding 
glass partition giving broad access to the westerly patio, 
which forms an integral part of each classroom, doubling 
its instructional area. All glazing is steel sash and frames. 
Thorough cost elements were then made on constructing it 
in six different methods: 

Reinforced concrete skeleton, hollow walls executed with 
sliding metal forms and rib floors poured on metal pans, 
acoustic Celotex ceiling. Optimum post distance: 12 feet 
8 inches. 

Glass area: 56°, of floor area. 


Ventable glass area: 17!/2°% of floor area, not including 


doors. 
Cost per classroom: 116% of wood construction. 
Concrete construction executed with air compression gun, 


without forms and with collapsible channel grillwork as 
furring (System Ruppel). Floor of reinforced concrete 
poured over hollow terra cotta tile. Thermax (Heraclith) 
roof sheathing by light steel trusses. Acousti Celotex ceiling. 
Optimum post distance: 12 feet 8 inches. 

Glass area: 56°% of floor area. 

Ventable glass area: 16°, of floor area, not including doors. 
Cost per classroom: 116% of wood construction. 
Salvanized sheet steel skeleton floor and trussed roof con- 
struction. Acoustical ceiling of Pumicite plaster, wood roof 


sheathing and subfloor. 
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Optimum post distance: 4 feet 9 inches. 
Glass area: 51% of floor area. 
Ventable glass area: 15 2/3°% of floor area, not including 
doors. 
Cost per classroom: 114% of wood construction. 
4.Walls, posts, roof, of Robertson corrugated sheet-steel ele- 
ments, floor construction of prefabricated, vibrated rein- 
forced concrete joists bearing subflooring. Acoustical ceil- 
ing of Absorbex. 
Optimum post distance: 12-13 feet. 
Glass area: 56°, of floor area 
Ventable glass area: 17!/2°% of floor area, not including 
doors. 
Cost per classroom: 114°% of wood construction. 
5.Skeleton assembled of braced, rolled channel framing units, 
floors and roof of lightweight Robertson corrugated sheet- 
steel sections on rolled steel beams. Exterior and interior 
surfaces, expanded metal and cement. Acousti Celotex 
ceiling. 
Optimum post distance: 7 feet 6 inches. 
Glass area: 56°%, of floor area. 
Ventable glass area: 17°% of floor area, not including doors. 
Cost per classroom: 118% of wood construction. 
6.Standardized wood chassis with surfaced timber posts, floors 
borne by pressure infiltrated wood joists. Roof joists sup- 
ported by continuous frontal trusses. Exterior and interior 
cement on metal lath. Continuous ventil:tion louvers for 
aeration of attic space. 
Optimum post distance: 4 feet 9 inches. 


Glass area: 51% of floor area. 


tae We ane 


Ventable glass area: 16°, of floor area, not including doors. 





Cost per classroom: 100%, of wood construction. 
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EXPERIMENTAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BELL, CALIFORNIA 


RICHARD J. NEUTRA 


ARCHITECT 


Each classroom faces east and west, 
opens through a wide door into an out- 
door classroom into which the pupils’ 
activities can be extended. Inclosed cor- 
ridors are eliminated. The kindergarten 
faces south and opens into the attached 
play patio. Roof overhangs, supple- 
mented by vertical awnings, eliminate 
much of direct sun radiation, but per- 


mit an abundant influx of light. 
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HANOVER SCHOOL 


GENERAL VIEW FROM REAR 





The perennial problem of securing the maximum amount of space for 
the minimum amount of money was solved in the Hanover School 


building by a strictly functional design. 


The cost of the building proper was $61,228; equipment, $5,200; land, 
$4,500. The architect's and engineers’ fees and a few incidentals 
brought the cost up to just under the original $75,000 appropriation. 
In addition, the local relief administration graded the grounds and 
built the concrete walks. The per-pupil cost (220 pupils) was $306, 
and the cost per cubic foot (242,425) was 25 cents. Throughout the 
designing and construction the board of education, the architect, and 
the superintendent had enthusiastic and valuable cooperation from 
a lay committee appointed by the parents and residents of the school 


district. 


The building is of Class B construction, except for the roof, which has 
wood joists over the classrooms and plank over the auditorium. Walls, 


except for the painted brick in the auditorium, are plastered. 
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Photographs by Ben Schnall 






HANOVER SCHOOL 


Two objectives were constantly in mind while the building was 
being designed and equipped. The firs’ was to furnish every 
facility possible under the appropriation for a progressive type 
of education; the second was to provide community service and 
recreation. The first objective is responsible for the four workshops 
between the classrooms, the linoleum floors and acoustical ceilings, 
the tables and chairs, and the unusual amount of bulletin-board 
space. Both objectives are served by the comparatively large 
auditorium-gymnasium, the special stage with its scenery door, the 
kitchen, and the extensive playgrounds. For the convenience of the 
public a library has been combined with the kindergarten (which 
has direct access to the outside), a special clinic has been in- 
stalled for the use of the visiting nurses, and the auditorium has 
been given separate entrances from the street. 

The process of education depends far more on pupils and teachers 


than on buildings and their facilities, but that the latter can con- 






TYPICAL CLASSROOM 


SOUTH MERIDEN, CONN. 


tribute has been shown by the happy use which teachers and 
pupils alike have made of the workshops, the movable furniture, 
and the auditorium in the new school. Success is attested by the 
number of teachers from other school systems who have come and 
come again to see the school at work. The community features 
have undoubtedly served their purpose. The clinic is well patron- 
ized once each week. The auditorium-gymnasium has been used 
on an averace of four nights a week since the opening of school, 
for community card parties, minstrel shows, basketball games, and 
other meetings. (Public dancing is not allowed partly because of 
the danger of making the floor too slippery for athletics, partly 
because of the difficulty of keeping out undesirable elements from 
other sections of the city and state.) The only charge made by 
the board of education for use of the building is $1.50 a night 
for janitorial service. It is noteworthy that in spite of constant 


use the building has suffered no material damace. 
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The steel sash used deserves mention; lower sections (or ‘hop- 





pers’) open in and make an effective substitute for the conven- SUPPLIES 





tional glass deflectors sometimes used. Upper ventilators opening 
out give desired flexibility (with the ‘open window system’) in 


all kinds of weather. 
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HANOVER SCHOOL 








YOUNG STUDENTS AT WORK 


SOUTH MERIDEN, CONN. 


Heating is by forced-circulation down-feed hot water. A steel boiler is fired 
by oil burners, adapted to number five oil. The system is zoned into three zones 
—classrooms, kindergarten-library, and auditorium—so that different tempera- 
tures may be maintained at night or on holidays when only one or two sections 
of the building are in use. Ventilation is by the "open-window' (gravity) system, 
with outlets through the built-in wardrobes. All of the radiators are wall type 
with shields. Supplementary unit heaters are employed in the kindergarten and 


auditorium. 


The School Board says: "If we were building over again, and had the money 
available, we should enlarge the kindergarten, install book shelves in all rooms, 
covered by bulletin boards like those in the kindergarten, and try to incorporate 
a fair-sized teachers’ room. At present the teachers use the principal's office 


and clinic.” 
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LIBRARY CORNER OF KINDERGARTEN 


LORENZO HAMILTON ARCHITECT 


Above the chalk and bulletin boards each room 
has a frieze of washable wallpaper. The patterns 
are different and appropriate to the age level 
in each room, from the "crazy" duck, frog, and 
fish frieze on pale yellow, green, and rose strips 
in the kindergarten to a plain pattern in the 
eighth grade. The principal's office has wall- 
paper from floor to ceiling: a warm colonial yel- 
low with blue figures. The woodwork in each 
room is colored to go with the wallpaper. The 
clinic is finished in white and gray paint. In the 
auditorium the brick walls are painted gray with 
maroon trim and the ceiling is acoustical Celotex 


of varying grayish brown natural shades; the win- 


dow curtains are gray monk's cloth lined with ~_ od sil oe 


——— 
maroon sateen; the stage curtains are a deep Poa 
az J = , a 
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maroon velvet. This use of color has given each 


room individuality and the building as a whole eA 
real character. 5 


~~ 


MOVABLE BLACKBOARDS 
COVER THE SHELVES - 
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GRADE SCHOOL 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


The building, a PWA project, contains approximately 379,500 cu. 
ft. and cost 23.8c per cu. ft. or about $90,000—including architect's 
fee and all fixed equipment. Cost of movable equipment such as 
desks, chairs, tables, etc., including architect's fees, was approxi- 
mately $6,400. The cost of grading, sidewalks, and landscaping, 


including architect's fees, was approximately $6,150. 


Lighting for all classrooms and offices is indirect. Each classroom 
has six lighting fixtures. An automatic clock and fire alarm system 


has been installed. 


Classrooms are equipped with individual desks, tables and chairs 


of metal with wood tops and seats, and each classroom has a 
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THIRD GRADE 


CLASS ROOM 


Figer enave 


CLass oom 


THOMAS LARRICK 


ARCHITECT 


special reading table. All classrooms and special classrooms are 
equipped for 38 pupils with the exception of the small special 
classroom at the south of the building which is equipped for 20. 
The windows of the kindergarten and the special classroom at the 


south end of the building are of ultra-violet ray glass. 


The building is constructed of reinforced concrete with the excep- 
tion of the pitched roof which is wood framing built over a re- 
inforced concrete ceiling slab. Spandrel beams were inverted mak- 


ing the heads of all windows even with the ceiling line. 


Exterior walls are sanded colonial face brick and backed up with 
interlocking hollow tile. The pitched roof is asbestos shingles. The 
flat roof of the assembly room is tar and gravel on concrete deck. 
The cupola is of frame with copper roof and bronze finial. Flash- 
ings, gutters, downspouts and copings are of copper. All exterior 


trim is white pine. 
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MILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EAST MILTON, MASS. 
RALPH HARRINGTON DOANE, ARCHITECT 


Photograph by A. C. Haskell 
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MILTON JUNIOR HICH SCHOOL EAST MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ONE OF THE STAIR HALLS 


The school building is located on Edgehill Road, East Milton, adjoin- 
ing the existing Collicot School, and opposite Cunningham Park. It 
is designed to accommodate six hundred pupils, and by the addition 
of classroom units at a later time the capacity can be raised to 
twelve hundred. The plans for the building provide, in the future, 
for the addition of such a classroom wing, as well as an auditorium. 


The main part of the building contains a basement and three stories, 


and is of fireproof construction with a wing to the rear two stories 


high. The following accommodations are provided: three shops, one 


| a! 


cooking room, one sewing room, two science laboratories, one library, 


tI 


and thirteen classrooms. The gymnasium is divided into a boys’ and 
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a girls’ section by a folding partition, with adjoining boys’ and girls’ 
locker and shower rooms. A cafeteria is located at the top of the 
building. Administration offices, teachers’ rooms, storerooms, bicycle 


room, toilets, and a boiler plant are also provided. 
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PARK SCHOOL 


The new school has an appropriate setting in the southeast corner 
of a municipally-owned park. The lot contains about three acres 
which amply provide for a large playground in the rear. The front 
portion will be landscaped in a modern design, using such types 


of shrubbery as will best harmonize with the building. 


Each classroom has more than twice the glass area ordinarily used 
in regular classrooms or required by state regulations. The east 


and west walls are practically all glass, continuing around the cor- 


CLASS 


J. ©. TAYLOR [ 
ARCHITECT | 
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CLASS ROOM 


HIBBING, MINNESOTA 


ners about 8 feet or a little more than |/3 the width of the room. 
There are no movable windows in the building, as the air condi- 
tioning is designed to provide fresh air to each room throughout 


the day at a rate of 30 cubic feet per minute per pupil. 


The glass-brick walls average a 65°, vacuum which serves as an 
insulator to heat, cold, and sound, but they do not carry any 


structural loads. Cost of the completed structure was $33,000, or 


26c per cu. ft. 


OFFICE 
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PARK SCHOOL 


The illumination is the semi-indirect, closed unit, prism type, with 
reflecting liners to reflect light upward and at the same time pro- 
vide enough transmission to illuminate the lower bowl. All light- 
ing fixtures in classrooms are automatically controlled with a 
photo-electric relay or eye which actually turns the lights on or 
off at certain stated foot-candle standards. The electric eye is set 
for an average of |5 foot-candle light intensity on a horizontal 
plane 30” above the floor. When the sun's illumination gets be- 
low this point, the lights are turned on, and if the sun's light 
should increase, by reason of cloud action, the lights will turn off. 


This feature insures proper illumination at all times. In the same 


way a heat thermostat provides a uniform heat. 








HIBBING, MINNESOTA 





The heating and ventilating equipment, located in the basement 
is designed to recirculate from 75°% to none of the foul air. This 
type of design takes anywhere from 25% to 100% outside air and 
delivers it to each room at any desired temperature. The heat 
in each room is controlled with an electric thermostat which can 
be set to any desired temperature. It is impossible to overheat 
from sun's rays or by occupancy because this type of system pro- 
vides an absolute individual room control. All air passing into 
the system is filtered through removable filters; then humidity is 
automatically introduced to any desired saturation. The heat for 
the building is supplied from the municipal heating plant. The 
furnishings are the latest type modern design, arranged in in- 


formal groups and not in the conventional fixed straight lines 


FURNITURE IS MODERN, INFORMALLY ARRANGED 
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COBURN COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 








LOCATION: Water front lot on Normandy Isle, Biscayne Bay. The whole neighborhood 


is new, but already, since the school was finished, many houses and apartments surround it. 


PURPOSE: This is a private school but as its activities are confined almost entirely to the 
winter months it was thought best to give it more or less a public school character. The 
cost budget was also an influence in this decision, for the building had to be erected on 
piles. A long, low, spread-out building which might seem to be the finest solution for a 
problem of this kind would be too expensive to erect. At first it was intended to do the 
building in the usual Mediterranean manner that is so prevalent in this vicinity, but by 
using a flat roof it was possible to add a great deal of classroom space at no additional 
cost. Part of this open space was covered over so that shelter could be taken from the 


quick squalls which occur here often. 


MATERIAL: All material used in the building is according to local standards. Concrete 
block construction with reinforced concrete columns and tie-beams, light section steel 
sash, cypress millwork, and a 15-year bonded flat roof. Such items as the glass brick were 
used simply and solely for a structural and practical value. Although the school is not yet 
landscaped thoroughly it has already excited a great deal of comment as a clean-cut, 


common sense building. 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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COBURN COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


Designed specifically for use as a country day 
school located in a moderate climate, the build- 
ing fulfills its purpose. The majority of the pupils 
are seasonal, accompanying their parents south 
each winter. Most of these pupils come from 
schools in the north. They arrive at Miami Beach 
with outlines of work furnished by the home school, 
to be followed while they are getting their share 
of the southern sun. They find at Coburn Country 
Day School a type of instruction, in the hands of 
capable instructors working either individually or 
in extremely small groups, very similar in quality to 


that to which they are accustomed. 


Pew 








MIAMI BEACH, 


The school offers a conservative and straightfor- 
ward instruction in all subjects making for a sound 
academic education and must naturally produce 
results or lose patronage. Although many northern 
schools give the school free rein regarding the pace 
of progress or method of instruction, in frequent 
instances allowing change of textbook as the most 
expedient means of reaching the desired goal in 
each subject, this is not always the case, and a 
highly diversified schedule for each instructor re- 
sults. Therefore the need for a large faculty which 
were the school's ledgers to be examined and sal- 


aries compared, would seem to be disproportion- 
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FLORIDA 


ately expensive. But a well-trained, experienced 
and numerous teaching staff is clearly essential in 
a school where skillful and thorough instruction is 
of paramount importance. Naturally, large class- 
rooms are useless under these conditions where 


piece-work, and not mass production, is the order 
of the day. 


The school offers a wide variety of athletics: horse- 
back riding, sailing, baseball, basketball, touch 
football, archery, track, and cricket. In cultural 
pastimes, too, the school offers wide opportunity 
for expression, its auditorium being designed for 


NELSON COBURN 


all types of presentations. 
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COMMUNITY SCHOOL PICKWICK DAM, TENNESSEE 





TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


1 oe ARCHITECT 
———— E —EEa The school at Pickwick Landing Camp is adapted to conditions 
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somewhat different from those existing in the larger community 
at Norris. Although the Pickwick school building is of frame con 
struction and of smaller capacity than the one at Norris, yet in 
each case the same relative attention was given to standards of 


comfort, sanitation, lighting, furnishings, and so on 





A feature of the Pickwick school is the fact that it was made an 
integral part of the community building. This makes it adaptable 
for use as a conventional school, as well as permitting its utiliza- 
tion for the spare-time training courses offered to workers on the 
dam. As a safety precaution, the school portion is separated from 
the main building by a brick firewall, with an automatic fire door 
guarding the single opening between the two buildings. Transoms 
in the corridor walls provide for thorough ventilation in the class- 
rooms when required. Electrical space heaters are used for heat 


ing the school. 
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THE SCHOOL IS SURROUNDED BY PARKS 


NORRIS SCHOOL NORRIS, 


The school at Norris is a semi-fireproof building—brick walls 
and metal roof—electric heat—classrooms for kindergarten, 


elementary, and high school—library, music room, audi- 


torium-gymnasium with stage, science laboratory, and the 


like. 
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NORRIS SCHOOL 





THE LIBRARY IS ILLUMINATED FROM TWO SIDES 


NORRIS, 


The school at Norris is designed to serve both school and community needs. 
Provision was made for 150 high school students, including the seventh and 
eighth grades; 200 elementary school pupils, and 45 children in the kindergarten. 
The auditorium seats 580 and serves as both a link and a separation between 
the high school and the elementary grade school; it also serves for adult edu- 
cation. The administrative and medical offices located in the central bay of the 


first story are conveniently accessible from either within or without the building. 


As the site is sloping, the Norris school is designed in two levels—two stories 
in front and one story in the rear. This results in providing the unique safety 


factor of direct exits to the ground from each floor level. 


The wall construction, including the partitions between classrooms, is of brick. 
Except for ceilings, no interior plaster is used, the exposed wall surfaces being 
finished by painting directly on the brickwork. The ground floors are of concrete 
and the upper floors are of slow-burning construction with wooden joists pro- 
tected by metal lath and plaster. Critical points, such as the transformer room, 
have ceiling slabs of reinforced concrete. Roof trusses are of steel, and roofing 


is of sheet metal painted to harmonize with the surroundings. 


Separate toilet facilities are provided for each of the two departments, thus 
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THE GYMNASIUM IS COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


TENNESSEE 


segregating the age groups. In addition, individual toilet compartments open 


directly from the kindergarten and the first grade classrooms. 


Extending beyond the rear of the school is the athletic field. Play space for 


the smaller children is reserved adjacent to the kindergarten. 


The Norris school serves as a demonstration of the practical application of elec- 
trical heating to a building of comparatively large size. The main heating sys- 
tem is of the plenum type. The required amount of fresh air is drawn from a 
duct extending through the roof, humidified by means of an electrically gener- 
ated steam-jet, and then, by means of a fan, blown through an electrical heating 
chamber consisting of a series of resistance coils. After passing through the 
warm air ducts leading to the various rooms throughout the building, a con- 
siderable portion of the partially cooled air is returned to the heating system 
and recirculated. As a sanitary precaution, however, the warm air for the toilets 
is dawn from the corridors and exhausted to the outside atmosphere by means 
of separate fans. To avoid complicating the system, some of the offices and 
minor rooms are heated by means of unit type electric radiators. The entire 
heating system is semi-automatic with thermostatic control, thus reducing per- 
sonal attention to a minimum. The entire hot water supply for the building is 


also heated electrically by means of immersion type heaters in tanks or boilers. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI 





WILLIAM B. ITTNER, INC. 


ARCHITECT: 


The new building is united to the Senior High 
School and properly correlated with _ its 


facilities. 


The new quarters, which will be used by the 
seniors as well as the juniors, comprise 
enlarged facilities for health education 
domestic art, choral and instrumental music 
with practice rooms, and ample facilities for 


art and academic classrooms. 


The building contains the following education 


units: 


22 Classrooms. 
Gymnasiums with locker and shower rooms 
4 Home economics with lecture room, recep { 
tion room, dining room, and office. 
|. Dramatic art room or little theater, 22 
capacity, with stage and dressing room: 
3 Music— 
| Choral, 
| Orchestra, 
| Band and practice rooms. 
2 Art rooms. 
Necessary toilet rooms, storerooms, etc 


Pupils’ lockers recessed in corridors. 


A fire-resistive structure with a cubical c 





tents of 1,059,000 cubic feet. Capacity: |,000 
3 students. Cost: $270,105, or 25!/2¢ per cu 
1 GYMNASIUM 2 CHORAL ROOM 3 LITTLE THEATER foot. 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


OF ANY SCHOOL 


BUILDING PLANNEL 


ee TO SCHOOL PLANNING 





© ; -. 
j er By WILLIAM LESCAZE 
= == 
w NEARL $if F 
A PLANN 
| “The functional concept of school architecture is paramount in 
ee a school building planning.” There can be no school planning worthy 
4 j of the name unless the functions of the building are clearly under- 
' . 0 stood, clearly expressed: and that understanding, expressing clear- 
oases ly the functions of a building, has been achieved by all good 
‘ (= 


architecture in the past, and is what modern architecture is today 
Hi attempting to achieve. 


| Buildings have an influence on us, on our outlook, our happiness. 

Walt Whitman said that there were trees which seemed to drop 
aw a blessing when he passed under them. Our buildings have the 
cAD PLANO same effect: that is, they drop sometimes a blessing, and more 
often a curse. It has been calculated that the high school gradu- 
ate spends about 13,000 hours within the walls of a public school 
building. Dr. Carr, Director of the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, states that “these 13,000 hours are 
potentially the most impressionable and valuable hours of the child’s 
life.” And, he adds, “quite apart from the normal educational 
processes, the physical school environment during these hours 
is bound to make a profound impression on the growing child.” 
If buildings have an influence on us, should we not insist that 
our school buildings work well, and be good looking? Of course 
we should. But do they work well, and are they good looking? 
Alas, no! Most of the schools are massive, uninspiring, uninviting 
buildings. Pediments of limestone, a few columns and, when we 
can afford them, a tower or a cupola! It is always the same thing, 
. with minor variations. Just as you may order lettuce salad with 


se 


ic 


or 


n 





French dressing or mayonnaise, you may have a school building 
meee Gothic or Colonial! 


3 
p ; Sacha Guitry, in his biography, wrote: “School ought to be a 
synonym for Paradise. The very idea of gathering children to- 
20 ; gether in order to educate them and make social beings of them is 
: a beautiful idea. Why, then, should all schools give off the atmos- 
phere of prisons? The architects who put up such horrors should 
: alle be punished.” I think he should, in all fairness, have said the 


: ee oo architects and the Boards of Education. 


Quite recently the following announcement made the headlines 
of New York papers: ‘“ ‘No more frills for school buildings,’ says 
new Commissioner.”” This is good news. But it is only one step 
in the right direction. There is still much more to do. Much more 
ester aveen than mere face lifting. It is a radically different approach to our 


Avenve mes TAins 


MEE common - one school buildings which is needed. An honest, rational, up-to-date 


2 FLOORS PEGULAR CLASS BOOwS oe ADS TRATION 


PY WITH CAST AWD WEST LIGHT PLACED © crs r . . ~ : . 
cut ston aseve, enoune a approach. Now let us ask this question: Can school buildings be 


; sbtainteein a Chenin ae cone ae <2 Smee designed so that they work and, at the same time, please and in- 
spire? Most certainly, yes! 
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sound way to achieve this is through clear, lucid, honest 
thinking. That necessitates an effort. We must take the trouble 
to think. From thinking we get to planning. These processes of 


The only 





thinking, planning, are essentially what constitute good modern 
architecture. Since the word “modern” has been so often mis- 
used, I must hasten to say that by modern architecture I mean 
something which, with one exception near Los Angeles, we have 
not yet seen in our public school buildings. There is not at this 
moment one single, really modern, public school building in the 
United States! 


Now, thinking and planning are a sort of exploration which must 
be carried out in at least six directions, if one wishes to build a 
1 


good building (regardless of the kind—church, dwelling or 


school). (See Chart “B.’’) 


| PROGRAM Exact nature f the requirements: Kindergarter 
Elementary Junior Hiaqh. 
il SITE Condition of site, topography level, sloping, orienta 
f noint f mpas 4 a a eee 
nd scation of stre ad t 3 ’ 
acilities 
lit FLOOR PLANS Arrangement of activities inside the building, per kind 
f activities; administration unit, regular classroor 
scial classrooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, audit 
IV FACADES Dutside of building—expression of inside 
V MATERIALS Choice, feeling, maintenance 
Vi FINANCIAL SET-UP Within budget—economy 


Why is it, if it is all as simple as this, that we have failed to func- 
tion—as educators, or architects—during the last 50 to 70 years: 
It is not that we have been physically lazy. On the contrary! Dur- 
ing the year 1930 we spent $400,000,000 on school buildings. This 
is a tidy sum to pay for the kind of buildings we got! The trouble 
is we have been mentally lazy: afraid to think; a bit embarrassed 
when we realized that our industrial development did not crystal- 
lize into the shapes of more Parthenons or Westminster Abbeys. 
Then we borrowed hastily from left and right to hide our em- 
barrassment, to make believe that we, too, had that kind of civili- 
zation—instead of recognizing the true values of our own civiliza- 
tion and of being proud of them. 


Most of us realize now that it is useless to deceive ourselves. 
Modern functions cannot be fitted into old forms, nor can twen- 
tieth-century “uses’” be combined with twelfth-century “beauties”! 
The buildings of the past are beautiful not because they are a 
“style.” They are beautiful because the men responsible for them 
devoted all their skill, their taste, their understanding, to fulfilling 
the purposes, the functions, of these buildings. In other words, 
these buildings grew out of the life of their time, to meet the 
requirements of their time. And that is exactly what our build- 
ings must do: Grow out of the life of our time; meet the re- 
quirements of our time. 


We must decide first what qualities modern education should 
develop. If they are to be truthfulness, courage, freedom, adapta- 
bility, intelligence—then we have automatically decided that what 
we require is the thinking, planning, functional method of build- 
ing. We have decided for good modern architecture. 


We owe it to ourselves, we owe it to our children, to our country, 
our civilization, to tackle at once the job of readjusting all build- 
ing forms to the life of today, the needs of human beings living 
today. This is already being done in education; it must be done 
in educational architecture. To think and to plan clearly in the 
field of architecture means to build good, functionally working, 
aesthetically satisfying, stimulating, modern school buildings. 
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ANSONIA HIGH SCHOOL ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 
VERNON F. SEARS, ASSOCIATE 


The disposition of areas was determined by the orientation and accessibility of the public, as the auditorium will also be used 
environment. The three major elements of the problem were by other than educational groups. If the auditorium is used in 
auditotium, classrooms, and gymnasium. The auditorium was the evening it will not be necessary to open the high school 
placed on the extreme north side of the property and as near proper, thus insuring easy control. On the other hand, the 
to the main thoroughfare as possible in order to insure easy students may quickly assemble in the auditorium upon call from 


FROM THE SOUTHEAST 
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ENTRANCE ELEVATION 


the classrooms. A stadium type of auditorium was designed to 
sllow students to pass from the second floor corridor to the 


orchestra, via the stadium, if desired. 


East-west light is the best for each of the ordinary classrooms. 
These rooms were placed on the second and third floors; on the 
first floor is the administration at the main high school entrance, 
it being the central point of all activity. An open porch was 
created between the administration unit and the auditorium to 
allow people passing the main thoroughfare an opportunity to 
see the open court and groups playing on the athletic field. This 
porch will also be used as the main entrance to all athletic events 
and to the gymnasium and the athletic field. The central location 
of the library on the second floor is advantageous for easy control 


of adult evening education. 


The east-west wing takes care of the special rooms, such as the 


laboratories and the commercial department, and these rooms are 


Ne 
~~ 


ANSONIA, 


BRICK 








a aaeaiene a a + 


given north light as best for their purpose. The location of this 
wing on the site was decided upon in order to create as large 
an open court as possible, but still allowing ample room for future 


expansion on the south side of the corridor. 


The location of the cafeteria was decided upon because the noise 
from this room overpowered the need of a central position; there- 
fore it was placed as far away from the classrooms as possible, 


but still with convenient access. 


The gymnasium unit is designed to relate the services as closely 
as possible to the activities. The physical director's office allows 
supervision of the activities in the gymnasium as well as on the 
athletic field. An entrance has been created for this unit to allow 
easy access from the shower rooms to the athletic field as well 
as being used as a private entrance for evening affairs held in 
the gymnasium. This relieves any need for opening of the high 


school proper. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


showing separation of function 
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ANSONIA HIGH SCHOOL ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
i 
WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT The finished plan is an interesting illustration of the architects’ 
theories of planning. Notice how the plan reflects the clear defini- 
VERNON F. SEARS, ASSOCIATE tion between auditorium, classroom and gymnasium areas. The 


building shape likewise shows adaptability to the shape of the 
plot, without in any way sacrificing desirable orientetion, relation- 


ships, and the like. 
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A MODERN BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCHOOL DESICN 





ESPECIALLY COMPILED, WITH ANNOTATIONS, 


by EARL F. SYKES, M.A. 


1. GENERAL 

2. COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 

3. SITE AND GROUNDS 

4a. BUILDINGS: DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

4b. BUILDINGS: SPECIAL 
ROOMS 

4c. BUILDINGS: DECORATION 

4d. BUILDINGS: COSTS 

5. EQUIPMENT 

6. SPECIAL SCHOOL TYPES 

7. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


j GENERAL 
. 


A 
American School and University. First Book 
) Pil 6 4 b tha Amer 3n S , 
443 Fourth Avenu 
including: 

“Planning School Buildings to Meet Iuture 
School Needs.” By George Drayton 
Strayer. pp. 11-14. r 

“The School and Its Architect By John 
Irwin Bright. pp. 15, 16. 


“Skyscraper Design Essential to Univer- 


sity’s Social Service Program in Chicago.” 
By James Gamble Rogers. pp. 17-22. 

“Building and Organizing of Duke Univer- 
sity.” By W. P. Few. pp. 23-25. 

“Research on School-Building Problems.” 
By N. L. Engelhardt. pp. 26-31. 

“Practical Suggestions on the Artificial 
Lighting of School Buildings.” By A. L. 
Powell. pp. 37-42. 

“Structural Design of Floors and Walls.” By 
Reginald E. Marsh. pp. 43, 4. 
“Current School Ventilation Practices in 
[ypical American Cities.” By Thomas 

J. Duffield. pp. 45-53. 

“Fire Protection for Educational Buildings.” 
By Robert S. Moulton. pp. 54-60. 

“Modern Plumbing Equipment of Education- 
al Buildings.” By Minor Wine Thomas. 
pp. 61-65. 

“Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas.” By William Ward Watkin. pp. 
66-69, 

“Population and School Planning.” 
Engelhardt. pp. 73, 74. 

“Problems in School-Building Construc- 
tion.” By J. W. McClinton. pp. 75-77. 

“The Unusual School System of a Suburban 

By James O. Betelle. pp. 


By Fred 


Community.” 
81-85. 

“The Development of the General Plan for 
a Boys’ School.” By Arthur A. Shurt- 
leff. pp. 115-118. 

“School-Building Utilization.” By 
L. Morphet. pp. 140-43. 

“New School Grounds Development at 
Greensboro, N. C.” By E. S. Draper. 
pp. 149-51. 

“Outdoor Athletic Facilities at School and 
— By Gavin Hadden. pp. 172- 
44. 

“Gymnasiums, Lockers, and Swimming 
Pools.” By Louis Jallade. pp. 179-86. 
“Schools and School Play Yards—A Scien- 
tific Method of Determining Their Loca- 
tion and Urgency.” By George B. Ford. 

pp. 187-191. 
“The Problem of 


Edgar 


Adequate Elementary 
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School Playgrounds.” By W. N. Sell- 
man. pp. 195-97. 

“School Posture and Seating.” 
Eastman Bennett. pp. 226-29. 

“Dramatic Equipment in Schools and ‘ol- 
leges.”. By Milton Smith. pp. 230-4. 

“Equipment and Use of the Haven Interme- 
diate School Auditorium, Evanston, IIli- 
nois.” By Dean Farnsworth and Winifred 
Ward. pp. 251-256. 

“Layout and Equipment of High School 
Cafeterias.” By Willard S. Ford. pp. 
277-28). 

“Shop Layouts for Junior and Senior High 
Schools and Vocational Schools.” By 
George E. Hutcherson. pp. 284-292. 

“Layout and Equipment of the School Print- 

By Merritt W. Haynes. pp. 293, 


By Henry 


shop.” 
294. 
“The High School Science Laboratory.” | 
A. C. Monahan. pp. 295-301. 
American School and University. Second An 


sy 


sal Edition. 1929-30. Published by the Amer 
) Sct Put ishing Corporation, 143 Fourtt 
Avenue, New York. 569 pp 

Including: 


“The Relation of School-Site Planning to 
Neighborhood Planning.” By Clarence A. 
Perry. pp. 13-17. 

“School-Building and Sites Program.” By 
\W. W. Theisen. pp. 18-21. 

“Methods of Computing and Comparing 
School-Building Costs.” By Herbert N. 


Morse and Charles D. Anderson. pp. 22- 
5 

“Contemporary School Needs Affecting 
School Plant and Equipment.” By B. F. 


Pittenger. pp. 27-30. 

“The Part Which the State Should Play in 
Schoolhouse Planning.” By Andrew P. 
Hill, Jr. pp. 33-39, 

“Combining the Medieval with Modern 
Architecture in College Buildings.” By 
Sylvester B. Schmitz. pp. 40-47. 

“A Score Card for Normal School and 
Teachers College Buildings.” By E. S. 
Evenden. pp. 52-55. 

“St. Mary’s College—A New Group Under 
Construction in an Ideal Site.” By John 
J. Donovan. pp. 56-60. 


“A New High School on a Seventeen-Acre 


Site in White Plains, New York.” By 
N. L. Engelhardt. pp. 68-72. 


“The North Little Rock High School.” By 


Mann, Wanger & King. pp. 73, 74. 


“Asheville’s New Senior High School and 


Its 46-Acre Site.” By John D. Topping. 


pp. 75-80. 


“Planning School Buildings for Flexibility 


By A. R. Shigley. pp. 81-83. 


in Use.” 


“Six New Elementary School Buildings for 


the Houston Independent School District.” 
By Harry D. Payne. pp. 84-88. 


“Construction of Buildings for the Platoon 


School.” By David A. Ward. pp. 91-93. 

“Modernization of Old School Buildings.” 
By George F. Womrath. pp. 131-45. 

“Problems of Planning Additions to School- 
houses.” By A. W. Merrill. pp. 146-149. 

“Modern Trends in Schoolhouse Painting 
and Decoration.” By G. B. Heckel. pp. 
150-53. 

“Planning of School Grounds by the Land- 
scape Architect.” By E. S. Draper. pp. 
173-177. 

“Factors Needing Consideration in the 
Landscaping of School Grounds.” By 
Charles Downing Lay. pp. 177-79. 

“Factors Which Should Guide the Design of 
Buildings for Physical Education.” By 
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Henry N. MacCracken. pp. 199-203. 
“The Field House of the University of 
Minnesota.” By F. W. Luehring and Ed- 
ward S. Nelson. pp. 207-13. 
“New Physical Education Buildings of the 
Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School.” By Frank A. Childs. pp. 


215-20. 
“Modern Trends in the Design and Equip- 
ment of Public School Playgrounds.” By 


Charles J. Storey. pp. 223-27. 

“Adequate Auditorium Stages for School and 
Community Use.” By Frank G. Pickell. 
pp. 265-69. 

“The Present and Future of Radio in Pub- 
lic Education.” By Alice Keith. pp. 271- 
74 

“Equipment Apparatus That Lends Itself to 
Modern Progressive Ideas in  Educa- 
tion.” By W. H. Holmes. pp. 275-79. 

“How a Classroom Should be Equipped to 
Shew Motion Pictures.” By Thomas E. 
Finegan. pp. 280, 81. 

“Combining the School Library and_ the 
Public Library.” By Arthur E. Bostwick. 
pp. 283-286. 

“A Review of the Current Practice of the 
Lighting of School Buildings in the 
United States.” By James E. Ives. pp. 
286-89. 

“Open-Air Classes and Schools.” 
G. Rowell. pp. 290-293. 

“Equipment and Use of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of a Modern School.” 
By Ila T. Knight. pp. 328-36. 

“The Selection and Purchase of Equipment 
and Furnishings for Laboratories.” By S. 
R. Powers. pp. 343-46. 

“The Science Laboratories of the Milwau- 
kee University School.” By F. S. Spi- 
gener and W. R. Laker. pp. 351-55. 

American School and University. Third Annua 


By Hugh 


Edition. 1930-31. Published by the American 
Scho Publishing Corporation, 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 569 pp. 
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Including: 

“Convemence and Beauty in the Grouping 
of Buildings on a College Campus.” By 
Arthur H. Carhart. pp. 15-19. 

“Matters of First Importance in Initiating 
a School-Building Program.” By Joseph 
H. Hixson. pp. 20-25. 

“Score Card for Selection of School Sites.” 
By N. L. Engelhardt. pp. 29-31. 

“Selecting an Architect.” By William Orr 
Ludlow. pp. 32, 33. 

“What Shall We Tell the Architect?” By 
Murray A. Dalman. pp. 33-37. 

“Pittsburgh’s Forty-Story ‘Cathedral ot 
Learning.” By John Weber. pp. 37-40. 

“Recent Tendencies in School Architecture 
in Germany.” By Werner Hegemann. pp. 
41-45 

“Steel Joist Floor and Roof Construction 
for School Buildings.” By Tyler Stewart 
Rogers. pp. 46-50. 

‘The Broadcasting Plant of a State Col- 
lege.” by Edwin T. Reed. pp. 51-55 
“Suitable Radio Equipment for Schools.” By 

J. L. Clifton. pp. 55-58. 

“Better Illumination and Electrification for 
School Buildings by the Adoption of Stan 
dards.” By Carl F. Wolf. pp. 59-64. 

“Modern Schools in South America.” By 
Hi. Errol Coffin. pp. 66-68. 

“Ramps versus Stairways in School-build- 
ing Construction.” By F. W. Hart. pp. 
69-72. 

‘Acoustical Treatment in the School and 
University.” By John S. Parkinson. pp. 
73-76. 

“Central Heating Plants for Universities.” 
By G. B. Nichols. pp. 77-81. 

‘Prize-Winning Entries in the 1929 Com- 
mon Brick Schoolhouse Competition.” pp. 
&2, 83. 

“The New Central Catholic High School, 
Toledo, Ohio.” By Rev. R. G. Kirsch. 
pp. 85-88. 

“Structural and Decorative Possibilities of 
Concrete Construction.” By Wyatt Brum- 
mitt. pp. 88-90. 

“Selecting a Site and Planning a Junior- 
Senior High School Building for a Grow- 
ing Village.” By N. L. Engelhardt. pp. 
91-95. 

“A State Program of Rehabilitation of 
Teachers Colleges.” By R. E. Tidwell. 
pp. 164-68. 

“Organization and Equipment for Upkeep of 
Buildings and Grounds of a University 
Campus.” By I. W. Truettner. pp. 169- 
73. 

“Recent Trends in Landscape Architecture 
for School Grounds.” By A. R. Nichols. 
pp. 198-205. 

“School Gardens.” By David A. Ward. pp. 
206-209, 

“Planning the School Plant in Relation to 
the Recreational Needs of the Com- 
munity.” By George D. Strayer. pp. 
225-228. 

“Special Features of the Gymnasium and 
Locker and Dressing-Room Facilities of a 
New School of Education Building.” By 
Jay B. Nash. pp. 228-31. 

“The Marietta College Field House.” By 
A. H. Savenye. pp. 232-36. 

“Four University Gymnasium Buildings.” 
3y Gavin Hadden. pp. 237-44. 

Playgrounds on the Ground and in the 
Air.” By John C. Kieffer. pp. 245-47. 

“Plans and Equipment for Nursery, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Education.” By 
Mary Dabney Davis. pp. 291-302. Ex- 
cellent. 

“Music Rooms in General, and Sage Hall in 
Particular.” By Roy D. Welch. pp. 
302-305. 

“Planning the Elementary School Library.” 
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By Willard W. Beatty. pp. 306-10. 

“How the Platoon Units in the Long Beach 
City Schools Are Used and Planned.” 
By Hosea A. Whiteneck. pp. 311-15. 

“Elementary School Office Facilities.” By 
Hoyt D. Smith and Frank W. Hubbard 
pp. 315-20. 

“Design and Equipment of Rooms for Com 
mercial Education in High Schools.” By 
Clyde B. Edgeworth. pp. 374-376 

“Equipment for Bookkeeping and Account 
ing Classrooms.” By Paul S. Lomax and 
Peter L. Agnew. pp. 377-79 

“Plans and Equipment for Home Economics 
Departments.” By Emeline S. Whitcomb 
pp. 385-400 

“Ten Points to Be Considered in Planning 
Shop Layouts and Equipment.” By M. M. 
Profhtt. pp. 420-23 

“Plan of Classroom and Shop tor Agricul 
tural Work in High Schools.” By L. M. 
Roehl. pp. 423, 424 

“Principles and Examples of School-Sho 
Planning.” By William E. Warner. pp 
425-430 

“Science Laboratories in Secondary 
Schools.” By F. W. Hart and Willard 
kK. Givens. p. 435-38 

“High School Laboratories for Chemistry.” 


By L. W. Mattern. pp. 439-43 


American School and University. Ar 
Edition. 1931-32. Published by the Ar 
Sch Publishing Corporation, 443 

Avenue, New York. 559 pr 

Including: 


“The Educational Consultant in School 
Building Planning.” By N. L. Engel 
hardt. pp. 15-19 

“The Expansion of Small Colleges.” By 
Dwight james Baum. pp. 21-24. 

“Meeting Modern Needs with Well-Planned 
Junior Colleges.” By James M. Wood 
pp. 49-54. 

“Reducing Noise in School Buildings.” By 
F. R. Watson. pp. 54-59. 

“The Plant Requirements of a Country Day 
School.” $y N.° L. Engelhardt and 
Thomas C. Burton. pp. 60-65. 

“A School in the Modern Style—The Jet 
ferson School, New Rochelle, N. Y.” By 
EK. A. Van Vleck. pp. 66, 67 

“The Selection of Building Materials to 
Keep Down the Cost of Operation.” pp 
68, 69. 

“Special-Room Facilities in Superior Con- 
solidated School Buildings.” By Julian E 
Butterworth. pp. 70-76. 

“A High School and Junior College for 
Negroes.” The Paul Laurence Dunbar 
High School, Little Rock, Ark. By C. R 
Hamilton. pp. 76-79. 

“Planned Lighting for Educational Build 
ings.” By D. H. Tuck. pp. &2, 83. 

“Private School Expansion and Recent 
\rchitectural Trends.” By Porter Sar- 
gent. pp. 84-89. 

“Modernism in School Architecture.” By 
George Howe. pp. 93-96. 

“Plumbing Standards and Their Relation to 
School Efficiency.” By Erik A. Ander 
sen. pp. 96-100. 

“Modernizing the School Plant of an Old 
City.” By George D. Strayer. pp. 156-59 

“Planning a University from the Operating 
Point of View.” By James M. White. 
pp. 159-162. 

“Estimating School Equipment Costs—A 
Pupil-Station Method.” By R. T. Guyer. 
pp. 163-72. 

“Planning and Planting School Grounds.” 
By Carl F. Pilat. pp. 197-202. 

“Lighting of College Campuses and Athletic 
Fields.” By F. D. Crowther. pp. 203-208 

“Aerial Views are Aids in Campus Plan- 
ning.” p. 208. 
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“Four Elementary School Plot Plans.” pp. 
209-210. 

“Some Essentials in Playground Planning.” 
By Ernest Hermann. pp. 231-33. 

“Desirable Features in New Swimming 
Pools.” pp. 234-230. 

“Equipment tor Physical Education in City 
Public Schools.” By Marie M. Ready. 
pp. 239-244. 

‘The Evolution of Equipment in the Ele 
mentary School.” By Frank G. Pickell 
pp. 285-89 

“Machine Equipment in a School Super 
tendent’s Office.” By Walter W. Kem- 
merer. pp. 290-94 : 

“Radio For Schools.” By Edward C. Blom 
pp. 295-301 


“Classroom Innovations in the Horace 
Mann School, Beverly Hills, Calif.” B 
Roy Seldon Price. pp. 302-304 

“Health Clinics in Public Schools.” By 


James Irederick Rogers. pp. 304, 305 
“Furniture and Filing Apparatus for Princi 
pals’ Rooms.” By Francis C. Buros. 

306-308 

‘A Library Planned From Unit Require 
ments.” By Jens Frederick Larsor 
309-314 

‘The Installation of Sound-Picture Equy 
ment in Educational Buildings.” By V. ¢ 
\rnspiger. pp. 314-318 

‘A High School Auditorium for School ai 
Community Use.” By William Roge 
Greeley. pp. 319-21 

“Facilities for Teaching Commercial Sul 
jects in High Schools.” By Earl W 
Barnhart. pp. 372-80 

“Equipment for Secretarial Practice Class 
rooms.” By Paul S. Lomax and John \ 
\ alsh pp 38] 8&3 

“Management and Equipment of Schoo! 


Cafeterias.”. By Henry G. Lehrbach. py 


396, 97 
“A Fireproof Dormitory at a Cost of $1,00 
Per Resident.” By Carl Reger. pp 


396, 97. 

“The Laundry Problem of Schools and Col 
leges.”. By Arthur H. Adams. pp. 398 
400 

“Factors Which Have Influenced the Ds 
sign of the Holyoke Vocational School.’ 
By Lloyd P. Young. pp. 413-415 

‘An Industrial Arts Building for Teacher 
Training,” By Milo T. Oakland. py 
416-18. 

‘The Planning of Industrial Arts Units 
By T. A. Hippaka. pp. 419-24 

‘The Biology Wing of the Biology-Geolog 
Building, University of Rochester.” I 
William Dayton Merrell. pp. 429-33 

“Planning Rooms for General  Scienc 
Courses in High Schools.” By Ralp 


Evans Hacker. pp. 438-442 
“The Kedzie Chemical Laboratory, Micl 

gan State College.” By Alex L. Trout 

pp. 443-45. . 
American School and University. Fifth Anr : 
Edition. 1932-33. Published by the Amer 
School Publishing Corpora? 433 F 
Avenue, New York. 436 pp. : 
Including: 
“The School System and the City Plan.” | 

Harland Bartholomew. pp. 26, 27. 
“Architecture for School and College Bui! 

ings—Period Styles for Character.” | 

Guy Study. pp. 28-30 
“Modern Architecture for Efficiency.” 

Philip Johnson and Alfred H. Barr, j 


pp. 31-34. 

“A School Building That Breaks with T 
dition.” The Hessian Hills School, C: 
ton-on-Hudson. By Elizabeth Moos. 
35-37. 

“Modern Practice in School Lighting.” Vv 
Robert L. Zahour. pp. 39-4] 








“Building Fire-Safe Schools.” By Robert 5. 
Moulton. pp. 42-45. 

“An Elementary School tor the Commun- 
ity.” By Fred C. Bishop. pp. 46-49. 


“Sereening Schools Against Insects.” — pp. 
51-53 
“Presenting Floor Plans to the Public.” By 


Carter Alexander pp. 56, 57/. 

“Planning Schools for a City Under 100,- 
Quv.” By IK. W. Jones. pp. 57-59 
Combining School Grounds, Playgrounds 
and Neighborhood Parks in Palos Verdes 
Estates, California.” By Charles H. 
Cheney. pp. 139-142. 
he Evolution of a College Campus.” By 
Henry E. Downer. pp. 145-149. 

The Landscape Architect, the Architect, 
ind the School.” By L. W. Briggs. pp 
150-52. 

Boys Gymnasium Locker and Shovvet 
Rooms.” By Elmer J. Peery. pp. 173 
176 
Nayground Plot Plans—Good and Not So 
Good.” By George D. Butler. — pp. 
179-181 , 

Planning Classrooms tor Elementary 
Schools.”.. By Raymond \. Long. — pp 
207-210 
The Administration of Visual Aids in Edu- 
cation.” By John A. Hollinger. pp. 210- 
214. 

Well-Integrated Public School Library.” 
Ly Thomas R. Cole. pp. 214-216. 

Some Suggestions on Planning the Stage, 
\uditorium, and Equipment for a School 
Theater.” By S. R. McCandless. — pp 
217-221. 

“Provisions for Musical Activities in New 


High Schools.” By Norval L. Church 
22.2% 


pp. 222 

“Equipment Needed for a High School Com 
mercial Department.” By Ilrederick G 
Nichols. pp. 227-233. 

\rrangement and Equipment of School 
Cafeteria Kitchens.” By Willard S. Ford 
pp. 288-291. 

“Space Allotments and Equipment for Home 
Economics Activities in High Schools.” 
By Melvin Brodshaug. pp. 291-294. 

“Student Residence Halls New Model 
By Harriett Hayes. pp. 295-297. 

“New York State’s New Home for Home- 
makers.” The College of Home Eco 
nomics at Cornell University. By Kath 
leen H. Small. pp. 297-301. 

“Designing the Social Unit of a Modern 
High School.” Cafeterias. By John 
Leonard Hamilton. pp. 302-306. 

‘The Science Building at Antioch College.” 
By R. F. Eastman. pp. 322-327. 

Broad Scope of Industrial Education 

: in the Pasadena Junior High Schools.” 
By (seorge ID Henck pr. 331 35 

‘A New Science Building for a Boys Pre- 


paratory School.” Exeter Academy. By 
Wilhelm Segerblom. pp. 336-39. 
“lunction of the Architect’s Program.” By 
; Charles L. Wooldridge. pp. 340-343. 
} “The New Chemistry Building at Fisk Uni- 
1 versity.” By St. Elmo Brady. pp. 344- 
| 346, 


National Council on School House Construc- 
tion. Proceedings, |Oth Annual Meeting. Mi 
waukee, Wisconsin. 1932 


Including: 
“How Shall We Go About Reducing Build- 
; ing Costs.” By Andrew P. Hill. pp. 2-17. 


“Economies in School House Planning In- 
augurated in Chicago in 1932.” By 
Thomas J. Higgins. pp. 38-42. 
“The Effect of Wide Window Mullions on 
Natural Lighting.” By L. W. Bishop. 
Vv 52 : 
; __ pp. 48-53. 
“The Ventilation and Heating of School 
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The Small 
eckles. 


Including: 
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“Report ol 
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“Municipal 
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Including: 


“What Unit Should Be 

parisons of S 
Halsey. 
School 
His Job.” By 
Development 
Techniques For 
York State.” 
7-44. 
\ctivity 
Donovan. 
Facts 
struction.” By 
Planning of 


‘The 


“The 


“TI 


“Some 
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DI 
pp. 


“Guide For 


pp. 
A Method of Procedure and Checking Sched- 
ule for Planning School ee a and beta 


Equipment. 


Mi 


Prov ies a 


hensive outline of the many phases of plan- 
ning ir equipment. 
valuable i 
their 
list for 


Is 


ing 


check 


Standards 

f Publications 
an ersity. 

\ revision 


editions. 
panying 
studying 
and in checking the adequacy of plans for 
new buildings. 

Score Card for Elementary School Buildings. 
G. D. Strayer & N. L. Eng 
Public 


ersity. 


R 


+ 


JINIV 


\ 


vised 


school 


revised score 
“Standards 


Buildings,’ 


used in conjunction with that volume. 


and Construction 
Thirty-third yearbook of 3 
of Education. 


The 


4: 


N. 


of 


JUNE 


school 


Planning 
Buildings. 
onal Society 
Engelhardt 
Publishing Co., 
A comprehensive study of the many phases 


planning and construc- 


1936 


pp. 
Council 
Proceedi 


on School House Construc- 


Standards 
Construction. 


Committee 


Upon 
tion.” pp. 2 
“School- Plant 
dized 
Schools.” 
Etfect 
Classroom 
tion of Light?” 
Lloyd H. 
*Photo-Electric 
Lighting.” By 
‘Preferences as to Type ot 
5.. F. 


Sahlstrom. 
Requirements 
Elementary \ccredited 
Horizontal 
Windows on 


Council on School House Construc- 


Aspects ot 


» Classroom.” 


Figures on 


75-95. 


problem 
preliminary drawings 
ing drawings, and specifications, and as an aid 
to the clerk of the works or building inspec- 
tor during construction. 

Elementary School 
D. Strayer & N. L. 


for 
Enaelhardt. 


and enlargement 
These standards 
score 

present 


indispensible 


ations 


card to accompany the re- 
Elementary 


Bloomington, 


building 
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tion; each phase being treated in a separate 
chapter by some leader in the educational 
field. 
Planning School Building Programs. By N. 
Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt. Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Ur 
ty, New York. 1930. 570 pp. $5 
A comprehensive treatment of all phases ot 
school plant planning. Covers relationship 
of school planning to city planning, site 
selection, architectural service, costs, tinanc 
ing, publicity, etc. 
Public Elementary School Plant. By Charles L. 
Spain; Arthur B. Moehlman, and Fred W. 
Frostic. Rand, McNally & Company, New 
York. 1930. 602 pp. $4 
\ discussion of the general principles unde: 
so the educational designing of the : i 
elemetary school plant together w prac- 
tical technique to be utilized in the plan- 
ning. Is well illustrated. Considers the tra 
ditional, the transitional, and the probable 
school of the future. 
Public School Plant Program. 8y Arthur B. 
Moehlman. Rand, McNally & Co.. New York. 
729. 405 pp. $3 
Makes an authoritative presentation of the 
principles underlying the organization and 
administration of school plant programs. 
Sets up practical technique for evaluating 
present plant facilities and for determining 
ultimate school needs for a given school 
situation. 
Report of the Survey of Schools of Chicago, 


il. V ° lV. Ge orge Bis Straye Vire 
Bureau f Publications Teachers Colleae 
Columbia University. 1932. 315 pp. 75 


Presents an analysis of the schoolhousing 
situation in Chicago. The recommendations 
are applicable in some measure to every 
community. 

School Architecture: Principles and Practices. 
By John J. Donovan and others. Macmillar 
Co., New York. 1921. 724 pp. $20 

\ very comprehensive treatment of the 
major phases of school building planning 
and construction, covering construction costs, 
departmental equipment, heating and venti 
lating, electrical installations, etc. Many 
excellent illustrations. Although the volume 
is not recent it still merits inclusion in any 
bibliography on school buskdings. 


School Building Management. By C. E. Reeve 
and H. S. Ganders. Bureau of Publi ns, 
Teachers College, Columbia ainandlyg. "1928 


395 pp. $3.75 

A comprehensive treatment of the field of 
school building management; can serve as 
an excellent manual on operation and main- 
tenance of school plant. 

School Building Problems. By George D 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. Bureau of Put 
ications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
ity 1927. 500 pp. $5.25 

\ coliection of school building problems with 
which school officials are often faced. Cov- 
ers many types of problems, population 
studies, selection of architects, location of 
sites, securing satisfactory plans and speci- 
fications, school-building contracts, equip- 
ping, and financing new school buildings. 
School Building Programs in Aumann aie. 


By N. L. Engelhardt. Bureau of Public ns 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer ty. 1928 
560 pp. $5 


Presents a selected group of school building 
programs in varying types of school situa- 
tions. Furnishes a wealth of suggestive ma 
terial, some of which is certain to apply to 
any immediate situation. 

Standards for High School Buildings. By G 
D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York. 1924. 95 pp. $1.05 
Provides standards and a score card for ap- 
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praising present high school plans and for 
evaluating plans for new buildings. 
Standards for Junior High School Buildings. 
By N. L. Engelhardt. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers Co ege Columbia Univers Ty, New 
York. 1932. 155 pp. $1.60 
Indicates the influence of changing educa- 
tional programs upon junior high school 
plant programs. Provides standards and 
score card for appraising present plant fa- 
cilities and for evaluating new plant plans. 
Survey Data Book and Standards for Opera- 
tion and Maintenance of Physical Plant in Col- 
leges and Universities. By N. L. Engelhardt, 
C. E. Reeves, and Parl West. Bureau of Pub- 
ations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York. 1935. In mimeographed form. 
148 pp. $1 


Provides means of checking efficiency of 
plant operation and maintenance. Can be 
utilized in training janitorial and mainten- 
ance staff. 

Survey Field Book for the Analysis of a High 
School Building. By N. L. Engelhardt. Bureau 
f Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1931. 45 pp. 55c 
An excellent aid in analyzing plans and in 
appraising existing high school plants. 
The New World Architecture. By Sheldon 
Cheney. Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
1930. 404 pp. $10 

A profusely illustrated volume devoted to 
modern architecture and building construc 
tion. Some school buildings are included. 
Presents an interpretation of modern design 
and makes comparisons of older types with 
the modern. 

Sweet's Catalog File. Sweet's Catalog Ser- 
vice. Annual. 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 

The most complete and convenient general 
reference in which to find manufacturers’ de- 
scriptions of their products, including many 
manufacturers’ specifications. 

American School and University. American 
School Publishing Corporation, 470 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. Issued yearly since 1929. 
2.50 

These volumes constitute very compre- 
hensive handbooks on recent school build- 
ing planning and equipment. Contain arti- 
cles of a wide variety, also plans and il- 
lustrations. Are devoted to the design, con- 
struction, equipment, utilization, and main- 
tenance of educational buildings and grounds. 
Report of Committee on The Location, Con- 
struction, Equipment, Maintenance, and Sani- 
tation of the School Plant. N. L. Engelhardt, 
Chairman. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. November 1929. 
Century Publishing Co. 

Covers such topics as: Sites and play- 
grounds, schoolhousing standards pertinent 
to the health and welfare of school children, 
child health and protection through efficient 
operation of the school plants, the school 
plant in relation to health and protection of 
school children as portrayed in school build- 
ing surveys throughout the United States. 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction. By 
Chas. A. Lee. Jefferson City, Mo. Botz 
Printing Company. 1933. 116 pp. 

Contains a list of approved practices in 
school building construction, and detailed 
plans for various units of the school plant. 
The Modern Trend in School Construction. 
By Reginald E. Marsh. American School and 
University. pp. 134-137. 1935 

Points out some of the remarkable improve- 
ments which have taken place recently in 
schoolbuilding construction both in design 
and in practicability. Deals chiefly with 


wall construction, roof and floor construc- 
tion, floor finish, wainscoting, acoustics, and 
color. 
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Getting a Fresh Viewpoint on School Planning. 
By H. Vandervoort Walsh. American School 
and University. 1935. pp. 47-52. 
Presents several modernistic plans for school 
buildings, each having a number of unique 
features but all trying to make adaptations 
for changing requirements of education. 
Planning the Consolidated School for Maxi- 
mum Utilization. By W. K. W n. Amer- 
an School and University. 1936. pp. 31-37 
Discusses the various factors affecting school 
building utilization, the ways of measuring 
such utilization, and how proper planning 
makes greater utilization possible. Gives 
plans of buildings which permit a maximum 
of utilization. 
Approaching Changes in 
ning. By N. L. Engelhardt. American 
snd University. 1936. pp. 38, 39 
Outlines changes in curriculum and_ in 
theory of administration which, together 
with the utilization of the school building 
for much broader community service, call 
for changes in school-plant planning. 
Some Fundamentals of School Building Plan- 
ning. By H. W. Schmidt. American Sch 


School-Plant Plan- 


Calin 


Board Journal. 92:17-19. January 1936 

A good article on the topic | named. 

Monning the Central Rural School. By Don L. 
Essex. School Executives Magazine. 55: 6-9. 


cooks mber 1935. Illustrated 

Describes the procedures to be followed in 
planning the housing for a central rural 
school including elementary and secondary 
years. 

School Board, Architects and meetennes. 
By Paul C. Stetson. School Exec Maaa- 
zine. 55: 307-8. April 1936 

Describes the various duties of school board, 
architects, and superintendent in planning 
new school buildings. 

New England Plans a Modern School. By W. 
H. Kilham. School Executives Magazine. : 
285-7. April 1936 

Discusses some of the many problems en- 
countered by small New England communi- 
ties in planning a modern school. 


wo 
wn 


Architect Defines His Service. By N. L. Enge 
hardt. School Executives Magazine. 53: 195 
197, 248. March and April 1934 


Analyzes the services which an architect 
might be expected to furnish when employed 
by a board of education. 

Art in School Buildings and Grounds. By 
Sibley. New York State Education Maaazine. 
22: 347-351. february 1935. Illustrated 
Points out many possible applications of art 
in planning and equipping school plants. 


m 


COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 





The School Plant in the Small Community Plan. 
By Leslie W. Nelson. School Executives Maaa- 
zine. 54: 310-311. June 1935 

Discusses essentials to be considered in lo- 
cating and designing an educational plant 
which is also to serve as a community cen- 
ter. 

Community and School Plant Planning. By N. 
L. Engelhardt. School Executives Magazine. 
55: 46-48. October 1935 

Coordination between planning the educa- 
tional program and school plant and plan- 
ning of the community as a whole is stressed 
as a necessity. 

Function of the School Building in the Com- 
munity. By N. L. Engelhardt. Teachers Col 
lege Record. 35: 451-459. March 1934 
Points out the necessity for coordination of 
school plant planning with community plan- 
ning and how the school must be made 
the community center. 

School Buildings as Efficient Laboratories for 
Coordinating Community Activities. By N. L. 
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Engelhardt. Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ng House. 9: 261-266. January 1935 

Insists that school plant planning and com- 
munity planning should be so coordinated 
that the schools will be made the “throbbing 
life centers” of the communities themselves. 


Coordination of School Planning with City 
Planning. By Charles D. Anderson. American 
School Board Journal. 91: 81. November 
935 


Stresses the importance of coordinating 
school planning with city planning. Pre- 
sents a number of vital reasons for such 
coordination. 

Botheny Community School. By E. B. Floyd. 
Arr e nn ~ B ra urna 91 39 40. 
Septe mber 1935 ustrated 

\ modern and rather unique treatment of 
the rural school which is to serve as a com 
munity center. Has four classrooms with 
connected work-rooms and a library. Small 
auditorium or recreation room in basement 
with adjoining play room and kitchen. Has 
small nurses’ room with adjoining laboratory 
and shower. 


Our Cities Today and Tomorrow. a 
Hubbard & H. V. Hubbard. Harvard Univer 
Press, Cambr Mass. 929. 389 pr 


\lthough the book is chiefly concerned wit! 
city planning, it considers the schools from 
the standpoint of location and selection of 
sites, type and style of architecture, and 
utilization of the school playgrounds as 
community recreational centers, 
The Location of City School Plants. By 
Leiand Dudley. marvara Bu etins f a 
N 14. Harvard University Pre: 
Mass 929. 130 pr 

Provides sound criteria for selecting schoo! 
sites, and techniques which assist in school 
plant planning. 

The Relationship of City Planning to School 





Plant Planning. Bureau Publications 
sachers C eae, * imbia Un versity, New 
rk. 1935 

1 


An excellent reference stressing the import- 
ance of proper coordination of city planning 
and school plant planning. 

Educational Buildings: Their Relation to the 
Town Plant. By Wesley Dougill. The Towr 
Planning Review, V 6, pr 
Develops idea of neighborhood units and 
cites illustrations in Nottingham and 
Wythenshawe, England. 

a Community-Centered School. By A 
Thomps Progressive Education 9: 379 
380. vn 1932 

Describes how, through community coopera 
tion, the buildings were painted and tl 
grounds landscaped at the Hessian Hill 
Schools. 

The Community Activity Room. By H. 
Masters. Platoon Sct 6: 3-8, Septemt 
1932 

Describes the equipment and layout of 
community activity room planned for tl 
Pittsburgh schools. 

Traffic Problems and Their Relationship to 
School Plant Development. By Burton V 
Marsh. American School and University 193 


i-15, Ju 1934 


pp. 28-34 
Analyzes traffic factors important in locat 
ing new school sites. Also suggests tl 


facilities needed in schools to enable tl 
teaching of vital safety and traffic knowled 
and habits. 

The Major Street Plan as It Affects the Loca- 
tion of School Buildings. By Harold M. Lew 
American School and University 1935. 
34-37 

Points out the factors involved in locating 
schools and the importance of neighborho 
unit planning, with the schools an importa 
part of the unit. 
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The Development of School Grounds. By 
C. Morrison. School Executives Magazine. 5 
125-127. December 1935 

Describes and illustrates how Fort Worth, 
Texas, has remodeled and developed its 
school grounds. 

A Plon for Planting. By Norman A. Morr 
Schools. 17: 50-53. January 1936. 
Illustrated 

Discusses the planning of planting for vari- 
ous parts of the school grounds, also gives 
some consideration to planning the school 
grounds, 

Landscaping Assumes a Major Réle. By A. C 
Stelling. Scho Executives Magazine. ¥e 
1934. Illustrated 

Emphasizes the necessity for landscaping 
school grounds and gives a practical ap 
plication of how this should be done. 
Beautifying the School Grounds. By Carl F 
Mack Executives Maaqazine 54: 307. 


93¢ 


ww 


Nation: 


53-6. sne 


Tells how it is possible to create a harmoni- 

ous and advantageous effect by landscaping 

school sites. 

Fencing the School Grounds. By S. Herbert 

dare. S Executives Magazine. 55: 62- 
735 


} 
Der 


\ discussion of the various types of fencing 


suitable for use in developing school 

grounds. 

Misfit Purchases of School Land. By John J. 
novan. Sche Executives Maaazine. 55: 

93. November !935 


Discusses ways of avoiding excess costs and 
waste in purchasing and planning school 


sites. 
Selecting the School Site. By Fred Enael: 
hardt. School Executives Magazine. 55: 12- 


14. September 1935 

Discusses the many varied factors which 
must be considered in selecting school sites, 
with emphasis upon site selection in rural 
areas, 

Planning the Planting of School Grounds. By 
L. H. Zach. Sct Executives Magazine. 55: 
254-5. March 1936 

An excellent article on the types and ar- 
rangements of plantings to use for different 
purposes and landscaping effects. 

The Campus Development Program of Grove 
City College. By Weir C. Ketler. American 
Sch and University: Sixth Edition. 1933-34. 
pp. 150-152 

The Development and Maintenance of Turf on 
School Grounds. By Howard 8B. Spraque. 
American School and University: Sixth Edition. 
933-34; pp. 153-156 

\n excellent treatment of the many prob- 
lems involved in developing and maintaining 
turf on school grounds. 

School Grounds—Their Planning and Planting. 
By R. B. Hull. American School and Univer- 
sity: Sixth Edition. 1933-34. pp. 157-160 

\ comprehensive though brief treatment of 
the many factors involved in planning and 
planting school grounds. 

Cultural Values of Landscaping Are Important 
to the Community. By Jens Jensen. Nation's 
Schools. 12: 16-20. August 1933. Illustrated 
Stresses the cultural influence of beautiful 
natural school sites. 

Landscape Assumes a Major Réle. By A. C. 
Stelling. Nation's Schools. 13: 53-6. June 
1934. Plans and Illustrations 

Emphasizes the importance of planting and 
landscaping school grounds. Gives detailed 
—_ for the landscaping of the a 
Grade School, White Plains, New York, 

an illustration. 

The School Environment for the Four-Year 
Child. By Jane Bernhard? and Margaret Daw- 
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son. Childhood Education. 9: 248-52. Feb- 
ruary 1933 

Suggests outdoor play equipment suitable 
for children of this age. 
Selecting Building Sites. 


American School 
Board Journal. 85: 49. September 1932 
Urges the purchasing of future school sites 
now. 
The Selection of School Sites. By George W. 
American School Board Journal. 88: 
3-15. January 1934. Illustrated 
Emphasizes desirability of securing sites 
now for future school building programs. 
Shows examples of high cost of sites re- 
sulting from a lack of such a policy. 
The Landscape Architect's Part in Planning 
Colleges and Schools. By Henry V. Hubbard 
American School and 
niversity. 1935. pp. 155-160 
Gives several illustrations of well-planned 
campuses, and outlines the factors which 
must be considered in such landscaping. 
Surfacing School wey Avene. By William H 
Bowles. Americar nm 

933-34. pp. 187-189 

Discusses the desirable features of play- 
ground surfaces, such as permanence, drain- 
age, texture, resilience, cleanliness, and ap- 
pearance; and tells how these may be 
achieved. 
Planning Public School Grounds to Meet 


Gerwia. 


snd Leon Henry Zach. 


1 Llniverci+ 


Changing Needs. By S. Herbert Hare. 
American School and University. 1935. pp. 
60-164 


Treats such points as choice and improve- 
ment of sites, location of the school building 
on the tract, landscape construction, and 
planting. 

The Care of Trees on School and College 
Grounds. By Martin L. Davey. American 
School and University. 1935. pp. 164-167 
eninge such phases as transplanting of 
large trees, insuring proper growing condi- 
tions, and eliminating the menace of weak 
and decayed trees. 

Recreation and Play-Field Design for the Junior 
High School. By Willis Thomson. American 
School and University. 1935. pp. 186-188 
Discusses the new recreation and activity 
program with the types of play-field design 
necessary to fulfill the needs of such a pro- 
gram. 

The Proposed National Grandstand Code. By 
S. W. Homan. American School and Univer- 
sity. 1935. p. 191 

Presents the fundamental regulations pro- 
posed by the American Standards Associa- 
tion for construction of grandstands. 
Space Requirements for the Children's Play- 
ground. American School and University. 
1935. pp. 192-194 

A summary of a comprehensive statement 
worked out by the National Recreation As- 
sociation in consultation with the Recrea- 
tion Division of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

Landscape Development of the School Site. 
By Harold S. Bates and A. Carl Stelling. 
American School and University. 1936. pp. 
170-176 

Presents a very comprehensive list of stand- 
ards and score card to be used in landscap- 
ing school sites. 

Making Parks of the Fort Worth School 
Grounds. By R. C. Morrison. American 
School and University. 1936. pp. 177-181 
Describes the school-ground landscaping 
project in Fort Worth, which is classed as 
one of the most outstanding in the whole 
country. 

Annotated Bibliography on Landscape Develop- 
ment of the School Site. By Harold S. Bates 
and A. Carl Stelling. American School and 
University. p. I81 

A brief bibliography on the topic named. 
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The University of Wisconsin Arboretum and 
Wild Life Refuge. By Franz A. Aust and G. 
William Longenecker. American School and 
University. 1936. pp. 182-184 

Describes the purposes and the development 
of the arboreta at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Lawn Care. Issued by O. M. Scott & Sons 
Company, Marysville, Ohio 

A small volume issued by the Scott’s Seed 
Company, containing a great deal of in- 
formation on lawn care. Includes a treat- 
ment of weeds and other pest control. 


The Development of Outdoor Areas for 
Physical Education. By George E. Little and 
Clifton V. Barrett. American School ana Uni- 
versity. 1936. pp. 205-211 

Describes the development of the campus 
at Rutgers University; sets up an ideal plan 
developing outdoor areas for physical educa- 
tion and recreation purposes, and then shows 
how this plan was adapted to the local con- 
ditions at Rutgers. 

Cork-Surfaced Tennis Courts at Colgate Uni- 
versity. By William A. Reid. American Schoc 
snd University. 1936. pp. 215-217 
Discusses the cork-surfaced tennis courts at 
Colgate University and evaluates them as a 
possible solution of the tennis court surfac- 
ing problem. 


Play Spaces for Small Children. By Helen L. 
ewitt, American School and University. 1936. 
pp. 217-219 

Urges the importance of providing such 
areas, the proper surfacing for them, and 
the selection of suitable equipment. 


4 BUILDINGS: DESIGN AND 
Gi. CONSTRUCTION oem 


The Modern School Building. By W. W. 
Theisen. School Executives Magazine. 54: 
172-173. February 1935 

Presents problems facing school officials in 
selecting architects. 

Trends in School Planning. By N. L. Engel- 
hardt. School Executives Magazine. 54: 1702 
105. December 1934 : 

Sets up the criteria which must be con- 
sidered in building the school of the future. 


The Santa Monica School Reconstruction Pro- 
gram. By Laura Grace Crawford. American 
School Board Journal. 92: 36-37. March 1936. 
liustrated 

Describes the new activity-type schools de- 
veloped in Santa Monica. The classroom 
units are very well planned for activity type 
of program. 

"A Modern T. V. A. Electrically Heated School 
Building at Norris, Tennessee. By Ruth Peck 
McLeod. American School Board Journa 
92: 41-42. January 1936. Illustrated 
Adapting the New High School Building to the 
New School Program. By Homer W. Ander- 
son. American School Board Journal. 92: 23 
24. January 1936 

Points out trends in high school programs 
and what these imply in future school build- 
ing planning. 

Modernity in Building and Equipment. By C 
A. Bowers. Nebraska Education Journal. 15: 
109. March 1935 

Cites trends in school program developments 
which call for changes in plant and equip 
ment. 

Adapting Old-World Architecture to New 
World Schools. By Frank A. Childs. Schoo 
Executives Magazine. 55: 166-9. January 
1936 

Points out outstanding examples in United 
States of various types of old-world archi- 
tecture being used for school buildings. 
Planning the High School Building. By Homer 
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W. Anderson Sct Ex tives Magazin 


55: 182-183. January 193¢ 


discusses trends in school programs and the 


influence these will have upon the number, 
size and types of classrooms 
The Architectural Forum. Volun 62 anu 


Entire issue devoted to the design and 


struction of modern and tuture schools and 


to a review of outstanding foreign schools 


+ tuiy fF 


Symposium on Schools. Architectura 


20. January 1935 


Schools ol Tomorrow in the United States. 
2 Arthur B. Moehlman Architectural Forun 


2: 21-23. January 1935 

New Elementary Schools for America. 
Richard J. Neutra. Architectural Forum 62 
25-35 snuary 1935 

Suburban Elementary School. By W. Por 
marae and Roy W. Banwell. Architectura 
f n. 62: 37-45. January 1935 

A High School for the Community. By Wa 
ace K Harriso Architectura um. 62 
56-63. January 1935 

A Progressive Junior School. By Wm. Lescaze 
Architectural Forum. 62: 46-55. January 1935 
Europe Shelters Education. Architectural! 
Forum. 62: 64-80. January 1935 

New Techniques. By Richard J. Neutra 
Architectural Forum. 62: 81-96. January 1935 
The Architectural Record. Volume 76: Aug 


934 
Includes a number of excellent articles and 
illustrations showing many modern Amer 
ican school buildings. 


New Schools Are Needed. By C. Theod 
Lor n. Architectura Re rd. ThA 77.2 
Auaust 1934 

Vocational Schools. By James O. Bet 
Architectural Re ra. 76: 8? 88 A uaust 


934 

Portfolio of School Buildings. Architectura 
Record. 76: 89-112. August 1934 

siohen Architecture for Public Schools. 8y 
W. Lescaze. School Executives Magazine. 55 
36-137. December 1935. Illustrated 
Presents a strong plea for a modern archi 
tecture for schools, a functional-and a more 
economical architecture. Presents illustra 
tions and sketches of several modern schools 
Better Lighting in School Buildings. By Walte: 
Sturrock. School Executives Magazine. 55: 
77-99. November 1935 

\n excellent article on lighting in school- 
rooms, 

Plumbing Specifications for Schools. By Erne 
T. Friton. School Executive Magazine. 55 
60-61. October 1935. Illustrated 

Discusses some of the many plumbing essen 
tials which must be considered in planning 
the new school. 

Flexibility and Adaptability in Modern School 
ae By H. W. Schmidt. Americar 
School and University: Sixth Edition 1933-34 
pp. 37-40 

Stresses the importance of flexibility and 
adaptability and outlines the important de 
tails to consider in planning school buildings 
which are flexible and adaptable 

Local Character in College Architecture. By 
Herbert ee Wi se Amer an S noo and Un 
versity: Sixth Editior 1933-34. pp. 33-36 
Jiscusses and illustrates the use of various 
types of architecture in designing college 
buildings. 

Desirable Physical Facilities for an Activity 


w 


Program. By Frank M. Long. Bureau of Put 
a ge ied  < 

5 nc eachner * je @ mMmbia . 
ity. 1933 


Presents the results of a study of twenty 
progressive schools made to determine the 
physical facilities, buildings, equipment and 
grounds which should be provided for kin 
dergarten and first six grades of elementary 
school. 
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Architectural Planning of the American Col- 
lege. By Frederick Lar and Archie M. 
Palmer McOGraw-H B es N. Y 733 
\ significant volume, covering college archi 
tecture, selection service and compensation 
of the architect, campus planning, details 
of spaces devoted to administration, class 
work, laboratories, dormitories, recreation 
ls a product of the Association of Americat 
Colleges. 


Some Code Controls of School Building Con- 


struction in _American Cities. By Ww 
Sahistrom su of Publicat Teach 





ne } niversit 733 


\ significant study of the effects of munic! 
pal building codes upon Fo construction ot 
school buildings Points out needed in 
provements in such codes 

Standards of School Lighting. The Amer 


nstitute of Ar he 932 39 pr 20 
\ revision of hee Code of Lighting School 
Buildings. Officially approved by — the 
\merican Standards Association 

The College aanery ‘Golding: | Its Planning and 
Equipment. By yerould Charl. 


\n outline of standards and _ principles 
helpful in studying the needs preparator 

to planning an effective and flexible college 
library building 

Types of Windows as Fectors in the Ventile- 
tion of Classrooms. By hing 


rary + niverci+ + Calit . Berke 


~ Oli? 
\ mimeographed report of an experimen 
tal study of window ventilation 


An Architectural Advisory Service for Col- 


leges. By Archie M. Palmer, Ar an § 
id i wath Cat Editior 529 24 
41-43 


Describes the services offered to colleges 
by an architectural advisory bureau main 
tained by the Association of American Col 
leges 


Suggestions for the Standardization of School 


Architects’ Working mewannge. By A. M 
iniaiDaias American Sct j Sk 
Sixth Edition. pp. 44-4¢ 


Points out that many obvious items are fre 

quently omitted from drawings and suggests 

general standards which architects need t 

formulate. 

Some Fire Hazards Frequently Overlooked in 

igs Schools. By T. Alfred Fleming. Ame 
S snd niversit Sixth Edit 

233 34. pp. 47-50 

Points out some fire hazards which may 

be prevented by proper school plant plan 

ning and others which can be corrected only 

by proper maintenance 

The Umberto Di Savoia Open-Air School, 


Milan, Italy. By N. L. Engelhardt. American 
Sch and University: Sixth Edition. 33-34 
pp. 50, 5 


Outlines the many unique facilities provided 
and the educational program which utilizes 
these facilities to the maximum 

A New School for a New Age—the Snowflake 
Plan. By Herold Bradley. American Scho 
and University: Sixth Edition 733-34 


The plan- suggested has many unique fea 
tures, devised to meet the needs of the activi 
ties-program and curriculum needs of the 
modern school. 

New School Buildings in the City of Berlin. 


DY J Ss Nydah American 
ersity: Sixth Edition. 1933-3 


~~ 
J 

© 
y 


Presents unique features of several of the 
modern German school plants, with illus 
trations of the plans of the buildings. 

Safeguarding the School Board's Purchase of 


Architects’ Working Drawings. By A. M 


\n analysis of the inadequacies of laws and 
practices dealing with working drawings 
\ check list is developed which will aid 
school authorities in analyzing working 
drawings and in safeguarding their pur- 
chase of architectural service 


Check List Materials for Public School Build- 


ing Specifications. By Lee Byrne. Bureau 


r oo eae ( imt } 
a > ¢9 t 
Jew York. I93t. > 35 


Result of a scientific analysis of a large 
number of building specifications developed 
a check list of items which should be 1 
cluded in such documents 


College Architecture in America. By Chari: 
*. Klauder and Herbert W ise ha 
ribner's Sons. New York. 1929. 20! pp. $' 


Makes a study of representative types of 
architecture found upon college campuses it 
\merica Discusses current theory and 
practice in college architecture, and the pos 
sible development of a distinctly Ameri 
type of architecture adapted to climatic, e1 
vironmental, and topographic conditions 
Construction et Aménagement des Ecoles 
Maternelles. By Mile. S. Brés. Published | 
grave 5, Rue $ t, Par 44 
Many illustrations and diagrams. Points out 
the unique features of the infant and nut 
sery schools in France \ typewritter 
translation by W. M. Wallack can be s¢ 
cured 
Das Berliner Schulwesen. 8, ens Nyda! 
WwW yanaTf ana yrieven Be n, wermany 745 
Contains many illustrations of school build 
ings and school activities of the modern typ: 
in Berlin. Shows how the school method 
and curriculum have been facilitated by the 
new type of buildings 
Der Neue Schulbau. By Ju V 


a \ 

The most outstanding book on modern |} 
ropean school buildings that is availabl 
Covers all the European countries, and 
protusely illustrated 
Ecoles. By Poulair 
Cie, 4 Rue des Beaux Arts, Paris, Fran 


~ Jer ncerant+ } 


Contains many splendid illustrations, bot 
exterior and interior, of modern’ [ren 
schools 


Edifici Scholastici Italiana, Primari E Secondari. 


R zi | Ss. h , Hoer M . 


927 228 pr 


\ comprehensive treatment of the Ital: 
schools, their architecture and their equi 


ment Many excellent illustrations 
Efficient Business Administration of Public 
Schools. By Georce —. Womrath R, 
Put hing C Milwaukee Ww 732 3 
Although a general work on school bus 


ness administration, has excellent sect 
on school building problems, location, ¢ 
struction, operation, maintenance, and equi 
ment 

For Better Schoolhouses. By Fletcher B 


sr. S. L. Smith. Haske Pruett and +} 
terctate Sch RB na Servi S 

nte ste S Building Service, Ge 

body College, Nashvilie, Tenn. 1929 


Composed chiefly of perspective sketches 
school buildings, floor plans, school site 
rangements, etc., together with suggest 
specifications and contract forms. Tre 
various sizes and types of schools 
Grade School eee. By William 
snd William Gec Bruce. 2 Volume B 
Publishing ‘<caicanh ianidlaes Wis 725 
400 pp 

Is a compilation of selected articles 
illustrations originally appearing in 
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\merican School Board Journal. Presents 
the outstanding articles and illustrations up 
to date of publication. 
High School Buildings and Grounds. Report 
f the Commission on Reorganization of Sec 
ndary Education. United States Bureau of 
Education. Bulletin, 1922, No. 23. 49 pp. 
Gives a brief treatment of ventilation, light 
ing, safety, economy of construction, archi- 
tectural beauty, and similar factors which 
pertain to all schools 
L'Architecture D'Audjourd'hui—Ecoles. Put 
ed by L'Architecture D'Aujourd’hui, 5 Rue 
Bartt i, Bou yne-Sur Se ne France May 
34 
An excellent compilation of illustrations of 
modern European school architecture and 
equipment, devoted chiefly to a series of 
varying types of French school buildings. 
Measurement and Interpretation of School 
ee Utilization. By Edgar L. Morphet 
rea f Publication Teachers College 
columbia University. 1927. 102 pp. $1.60 
Presents the results of a scientific analysis 
of school building utilization. Sets up cri 
teria for measuring degree of utilization ot 
each type of educational space. 
Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Sec- 
ondary. By Felix Clay. 8B. T. Batsford, Ltd 


| 


94 High Holborn, London 3d edition. 1929 
208 pr 

\n excellent presentation of the English 
viewpoint and practice in school-building de- 
sign and construction Illustrations of out 
standing English school buildings, both ex 
terior and interior. 

School Buildings of Today and Tomorrow. 5) 
WwW RK, Harris n s ie] ells na ~ W Sex 


f ' ; i 
Architectural Book Publishing Compan 


New York 1931 233 pr $16.50 
An outstanding volume on school building 
design and construction Traces evolution 
in school building design and suggests de 
sign of future school buildings. Many at 
tractive illustrations. 
School Ventilation—Principle and Practices. 
ew York Commission on Ventilation. Burea 
f Publication Teachers College, Columbi 
niversity, New York. 1931. 
lhis is a summary of the research financed 
by the Milbank Memorial Fund in the field 
of schoolhouse heating and_ ventilation 
Points out that there is no justification for 
the extensive mechanical equipment found 
in such general practice and so frequently 
required by law. 
Standards for the Administration Building of e 


73 pp. $1 


School System. By George D. sirayer, N. 

Engelhardt, and W. S. Elsbree. Bureau 

Publications, Teachers C C mbia Un 
a oon 


Includes suggested layouts for different 
sized school systems, and provides standards 
which are valuable in evaluating present and 
planned school administration buildings. 
Architectural Concrete, Vol. 1, No. 5. Port 
and Cement Company, Chicaao, Ill. pp. 1-35 
935 

Entire issue devoted to articles and illus 
trations of modern school architecture, es- 
pecially those of monolithic concrete con- 
struction. Splendid illustrations. 

Public Elementary School, Los Angeles. 8) 
Richard Neutra. Architect and Building News 
Vol. 154, November 22, 1935. pp. 226, 27 
Presents plans and explanation of a modern 
elementary school in Los Angeles. 

Housing the Modern Elementary School. By 
Royce S. Pitkin, Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, and 
George D. Strayer Jr. School Executives 
Magazine. 52: 323-5. June 1933 

Presents an analysis of twenty-one modern 
elementary school buildings in the United 
States. 


Design and Construction of the Venice, Cali- 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


CL TEN TUM 


fornia, High School. By J. C. Austin. Arch 


itectural Concrete, Vol. |, No. 6 pp. 8-Il. 


1935 
Splendid illustrations showing the possibili- 
ties of monolithic concrete construction. 


A Three-Year High School for 3,000 Pupils. 


Architecture, Vol. 72. November 1935. pp. 


247, 248 

Illustrations and plans for the new Wyan 

dotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Methods Used in Determining Room Size in 

High Schools. By G. E. Irons. Nation's Schools 

11: 43-8. January 1933. Plans, illustration 

Discusses techniques for determining room 

size. 

Building Exits Code. Building Exits Code Cor 

mittee. National Fire Protection Association 

Boston. 1934. 92 pp. 

Presents the building exits code, which speci 

fies the number, size, and position of exit 

facilities. 

Modern Practical Stairbuilding and Handrail- 

ing. By George Ellis. J. B. Lippincott C 

Philadelphia. 1932. 242 pp. Illustrates 

Describes methods of construction and 

shows working drawings and diagrams ot 

old and modern types of stairs. 

New Day Elementary sana By John Han 
k Ca ender. Architectural Forum. 59:479 

Bb. December 1933 

Discusses the architectural developments in 

elementary schools which are necessary to 

meet the needs of progressive education. 

Gives floor plans and equipment layouts for 

kindergarten, primary, and_ intermediate 

grade rooms and for various special rooms. 

An Achievement in California School Architec- 

ture. American Sct Board Journal. 85:33 

34 August 1932 

The Williams Union Grammar School, Wil- 

liams, California, functionally designed and 

in keeping with climatic and topographic 
conditions. 

School Design and the New Architecture. 

American Schc Board Journa 85:45. Oct 

ber 1932 

Discusses the application of modernistic 

architecture to school buildings. 

Three “Modern” Buildings—An Appraisal. By 
hn W. Sahlistrom. American School Board 
urna 86:42-4. January 1933. Plans 

beaiian 

\ critical description of the “Ring Plan” 

school and the Baulaus School at Dessau, 

Germany, and the Hessian Hills Private 

School, at Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 

The Sloping vs. Flat Roof. Sheet Metal Worker: 

24:319-20. October 1933. Illustrated 

Emphasizes the merits of the sloping roof. 

Functional Approach to the Design of School 

Buildings. By John Hancock Callender. Ame 

ican Sch and University. 1935. pp. 42, 43 

Makes an analysis of the functional organ- 

ization of the school and provides a func 

tional chart showing such organization in 
graphic form. 

Planning Windows for High School Buildings. 

By N. L. Engelhardt and W. L. Uhl. American 

School and University. 1935. pp. 44-46 

Makes an analysis of sixty-four school 

buildings planned by thirty-eight different 

architects, showing the trend in window 
planning. 

the Weequahic High School in Newark. By 

John H. Logan. American School-and Univer- 

sity. 1935. pp. 62-65 

Picture and plans of the new modernis- 

tically designed high school in Newark, and 

a discussion of the type of program the 

school provides for. 

Eye Protection in Every Classroom. By Olive 

Grace Henderson and Hugh Grant Rowell. 

American School and University. 1933-34. pp 

230-33 

Explains the new code of Standards of 
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School Lighting and points out the neces- 
sity of checking present school lighting 
facilities with these standards. 
Structural Changes Which Modern Educational 
Ideas May Involve. By Ray L. Hamon. Amer 
ican School and University. 1935. pp. 38-41 
Points out a number of the modern educa- 
tional ideas which seem well established and 
which have considerable bearing on school 
plant planning. Suggests some structural 
changes which are involved. 
Trends in Classroom Design and Equipment. 
By N. L. Engelhardt. American School and 
Jniversity. 1935. pp. 215-17 
\n excellent presentation of the trends in 
classroom design and equipment, gives illus- 
trations for elementary and for high schools. 
Light—The Connecting Link Between ihe Eye 
and Education. By decage B. Dates. American 
School and University. 1935. pp. 224-226 
discussion of best artificial lighting prac 
tice for schoolrooms. 
Beauty and Utility in Food Service: The Public 
School Cafeteria. By Mary De Garmo Bryan. 
American Sch C Ind sane Ty. 1935. 
289-298 
A comprehensive treatment of the many fac 
tors which must be considered in planning 
the public school cafeteria, such as location, 
size and shape of the room, lighting, ventila- 
tion, soundproofing and  sounddeadening, 
walls, floors, furnishings, and equipment. 
The New Home of the University of Cologne. 
By R > Vau. American School and Univer Ty. 
1936. pp. 47, 48 
Presents pictures of several of the new 
buildings at the University of Cologne and 
describes the main features of the new 


plant. 
State Construction Codes for School Buildings. 
By Francis R. Scherer. American School and 


Jniversity. 1936. pp. 53, 54 

Discusses the essential factors which should 
be covered by an adequate state school 
building code. 

The Selection of Woods for School-Building 
Construction. By Bruce W. Angus. American 
School and University. 1936. pp. 57-59 
Discusses the confusion caused by the pres- 
ent terms as applied to the grading of lum 
ber, and suggests ways of selecting woods 
so as to insure the grade of lumber de- 
sired, 

Raising the Standards of School Sanitation. 
y George L. W. Schulz. American School and 
Jniversity. 1936. pp. 144-147 

Treats the relationship of sanitation and 


_school building construction showing how 


proper construction automatically raises san 
itation standards. Deals with such facts as 
flooring, wainscots, walls, ceilings, plumb- 
ing fixtures, ventilation, etc. 

The Summer Renovation Program. By J. | 
Gleason. American School and University 
1936. pp. 148-15] 

Outlines the many things which should be 
included in the summer renovation pro- 
gram. 

The Housing of Schools for Young Children in 
European Countries. By Mary Dabney Davis 
American School and University. 1936. pp 
237-244 

Describes the major features of the school 
housing and equipment facilities for small 
children in the various European countries. 
4 number of well-selected illustrations to 
point out unique features of the newer 
schools in the various countries. 

Designing the Classroom in Terms of the Activ- 
ity Program. By Edwin W. Broome. American 
School and University. 1936. pp. 252-55 
Presents sketches and pictures of a class- 
room designed to better meet the needs of 
the activity program. Has a number of 
unique features. 
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Modern Architectural Approach is Logical in 
School Construction. By W. P. Barney. Na- 
tion's Schools. 15:41-5. March 1935 
Tells how such an approach permits the use 
of new materials, economy in construction, 
a new architectural beauty, and adaptation 
to educational needs. 
Implications of Progressive Education for School 
Plant and Equipment. By H. H. Davis. Amer- 
n School Board Journal. 89:25-6. July 1934 
Outlines the type of educational program the 
progressive school offers and explains the 
implications for future school plants and 
equipment. 
Designed to Meet the Children's Needs. By 
H. L. Smith. Nation's Schools. 16:44-7. N 
vember 1935. Illustrated 
Describes how the new elementary building 
at Teaneck, New Jersey, was designed and 
built to meet the children’s needs. 
Building Schools for the Nation. By C. Theo 
dore Larson, Technical News Editor, The Arch 
itectural Record. In National Association of 
Public School Business Officials. Proceedings 
1934.) pp. 149-58 
Points out that school architecture is not so 
much a matter of externals but rather a 
matter of internals, making a distinction be- 
tween monumental architecture and instru- 
mental architecture. Also points out many 
of the recent and probable future develop- 
ments in school plan design and construction. 
Planning and Building Schools in the Smaller 


Districts. By N. L. Englehardt. Sct Execu 
tives Magazine. 52:355-7. July 1933. Same 
condensed in School Management. 2:8-9. Sep- 


tember 1933.) Plans 

An excellent article on the various phases 
of the problems involved in planning and 
building schools for the smaller districts. 
Professional Advice Expected by the School 
Architect from the School Administrator. & 
C. O. Thompson. Elementary School Journal. 
33:690-7. May 1933 

Points out that planning and construction of 
a school building is a cooperative enterprise 
in which the services of several types of 
highly trained specialists are needed. 
Functionally Designed Building Aids Progressive 
School. By L. Hamilton and N. Moseley. 
American School Board Journal. 91:33-5. 
August 1935. Illustrated 

A seven-classroom unit, with connected 
workrooms, office, nurses’ room, kitchen and 
combined auditorium and gymnasium. Has 
several unique features, the major one be- 
ing the functionally designed architecture. 
Modern Design for School Buildings. By A. C. 
Guth. American Sch Board Journa 88:44, 
January 1934 

Forcefully presents the necessity for modern 
design for school buildings. Emphasizes that 
architects must cease to rehash the models 
of the past, and should develop a modern 
style of architecture, more economical and 
suited to the needs of the institution. 


Our School Architecture of Tomorrow. By W. 
B. Ittner. American School Board Journal. 
87:40. August 1933 

Presents the need for a new school archi- 
tecture in a forceful manner, showing that 
the change will call for a revolutionized 
building plan evolved to meet the needs of 
an enlarged and reorganized educational pro- 
gram; and that new building forms, use of 
new materials and new design must come. 


Trends in School Building Construction. By 
Elwyn E. Seelye. American School Board Jour- 
nal. 88:35-36. January 1934 

Presents several types of economies in school 
building construction, such as the use of 
ceilings of rubbed concrete rather than 
plaster. 
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School Architecture That Will Live. By E. Sib- 
ey. American School Board Journal. 90:15- 
16. January 1935.  Iilustrated 

Brings out the fallacy that beauty and econ- 
omy are incompatible. More attention must 
be given to the architecture of the interiors ; 
new uses of materials, soundproofing, etc., 
must be developed. 

Ramps Versus Stairs for School Buildings. By 
Wm. H. Weeks. American School Board Jour- 
nal. 90:38-39. May 1935 

Points out the merits of the ramps and com- 
pares costs. 

Novel Trends in School Building. By R. A. 
Getter and R. B. Warren. School Ex e 
Magazine. 54:123. December 1934 

Proposes that the modern idea in school 
building design is to combine educational 
necessity with architectural accomplishment 
Critically reviews the major features of the 
modern European school architecture. 

Built for Tomorrow's Needs. By E. P. Tooke 
Nation's Schools. 16:44-7. October 1935 
ustrated 

Depicts how a rather small school was 
planned and built to fill the needs of both 
a modern school and a community center 


Schools of Tomorrow. By F. L. Devereux. (In 
National Association of Public Scho Busines 
Officials. Proceedings, 1934. pp. 36-41): Same 
n Journal of Business Education 0:1 

October 1934. Excerpts. Ed. Screen 82 
September 1934; Pennsylvania Sche urna 


83:75-6. October 1934 

Outlines the many developments which will 
take place in school plant zs anning, construc 
tion, and equipment. 


One Hundred Years of School Building in - 
onge. By D. C. Rogers. Chicag 
5:74-83. January 1933. P ans sstr 

Presents plans of World’s Fair Elementary 
School which has some unique features. 
Rehabilitation of School Buildings. 8 
Sexton. School Executives Magazine. 55:128 
30. December 1935. Illustrated 
Tells how Pasadena has rebuilt her schools 
to conform to new standards of safety. 
Brockport Central High School. 8y H. 8 
Dryer. American School Board Journal. 96:33-7 
une 1935 
Presents some of the interesting features of 
the Brockport, New York, High School. 
Wood Has Service to Perform in the School 
Building. By W. F!. Scales. Nation's Sct S. 
6:47-9. August 1935. Illustrated 
\n excellent article on : the place of wood 
and synthetic wood in school buildings. Tells 
of the modern and inexpensive one-story 
earthquake-proof buildings which have been 
built of wood California. 
Types of Construction and Materials as Related 
to the Original Cost, Maintenance, and Opera- 
tion of School Buildings. By F. R. Scherer 
Review of Educational Research. 5:383-7 

tober 1935. Bibliography 
\ very good summary of the literature on 
this topic. 
School Building Specifications. By W. E. Shef 
fer and H. Bradley. School Executives Maga 
zine. 53:173. February 1934 
Sets up a check list to be applied to school 
building specifications. Valuable in setting 
up such specifications and in evaluating 
those which have been set up. 
Supervising School Building Construction. By 
Ray L. Hamon. School Executives Magazine. 
54:326-28. July 1935 
Discusses some of the salient factors to be 
considered when school buildings are being 
constructed. Makes recommendations re- 
garding the qualifications of the supervisor, 
his duties, and the cost of supervision. 


Building Supervision Pays High Dividends. By 
R. L. Hamon. Nation's Schools. 13:53-4 
April 1934 

Explains how adequate supervision can be 
secured and the advantages of such super 
vision. 

Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitation in School 
Buildings. By H. W. Schmidt. Review of Edu 
ational Researct 5:344-61. October 1935 
Bibliography 

\ brief but excellent review of the litera 
ture on heating, ventilation, and sanitation in 
school buildings. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters. Bu 
Code. 5th edition, revised. National B 

Fire Underwriters. New York, 1931. 

Provides basis references on safety in school 
buildings. 
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The Biological Science Building of the State 
College of —— By Stanley A. Smit! 
American 5S and niversity. 1936. 
384-87 
Gives floor plans and describes the new 
biological science building at Washington 
State College. 
The Physical Plant for a Modern Program of 
Vocational Education. By F. J. Jeffrey. Ameri- 
sn Sct and University. 736. pp. 413-18 
In addition to giving illustrations, explains 
how the building was planned so as to per- 
mit efficient expansion, how movable metal 
partitions are used, how outside light is con- 
trolled, the placing of lockers and wash- 
basins on the shop balconies, and means of 
securing flexibility. 
A New Printing Shop in the Frank V. angen 
School, Dorchester District, Boston. By Edw 

>. Emerson Amer an oct mnG r 

936. pp. 419, 420 

Describes layout and equipment of the print- 
ing shop in the Thompson school. 
Technical Education in Chadsey High School 
Gobel, By Earl L. Bedell. American § 
ty. 936. pp. 421-24 

Iilustr ations and explanations of the curricu 
lum at the Chadsey High School, which e1 
deavors to train for life interests. 
The New Cousens Gymnasium at Tufts Catege. 


- hn T. Whitmore. American S 


y 


n nivers 


niversity: Sixth Edition. 1933-34, pp. 178-18 
\ description of the major features of the 
new gymnasium at Tufts college. 

Planning Residence Halls. By Harriet Hay: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, C 
mbia University. 1932. 247 pp. $2.25 
Outlines the essential details which need t 
be given preliminary consideration, the d 
sirable physical facilities, and provisions f 
safety and general welfare. 

Some Administrative Problems of the High 
School Cafeteria. By Willard S. Ford. Burs 

f Publications, Teachers College, Columt 
Jniversity, New York. 1926. 191 pp. 
Discusses suggested layouts for school cafe 
terias and proposes standards which may 
used in determining room sizes and space r 
lations. 


The High School Classroom. By R. 


5 


American School Board Journal. 


m 


@ 
~ 


snuary 1934 
Summarizes the trends in school buildin 
construction, and the desirable physical cha 
acteristics of the high school classroom. 
Science Buildinas. Architectural Review. 
225-227. December 1933 

Plans and illustrations of the new “Scien 
Block” at the Beeford School. 
A Mathematics Room That Speaks for Itse!’ 
By Edith Bs Mossman. School Science 
Mathematics. 33: 423-430. April 1933 
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Discusses essentials in planning a mathe- 
matics classroom, its equipment and decora- 
tion. 

The Science Laboratory in the Smali High 
School. By W. W. Carpenter and Ralph 
W atkins. American School and University 
933-34. pp. 306-309 

Presents illustrations and standards help 
ful in planning science laboratories for small 
schools. 

Summary of the Report of the Committee on 
Laboratory Standards in Secondary Schools. 
Science Educatior 18: 60-61. February 1934 
In addition to giving an abstract of the 
committee report, presents standards tor 
laboratory equipment. 

Summary of Research and Opinion of Library 


Planning. By E. C. Bolmeier. Bulletin of De 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education As: ation Washinat 

C. Twelfth Yearbook. 12: 220-226. June 
933 


Covers location, floor plans, decorations, 

equipment, furniture, and standards which 

are essential in library planning 

Library Planning and Design. By Edward 
Tiltar Archite tura Cariim Cs 5é ? S 
j 732 

Gives plans and illustrations of different 

types of library floor plans 

An Elementary Printing Course. By Earle 

Hadley ndustrial Arts and V ational Edu 
atior 23: 58-59 February 1934 

Presents plans for a junior high school 

print-shop layout and gives a list of neces- 

sary equipment. 

Shop for Sheet-Metal Work. By Gaird Hood 
ndustrial Education Magazine. 36: 82-83. 
March 1934 

Provides a suggested sheet-metal shop lay- 

out and list of necessary equipment. 

Vocational Agriculture in Rural High Schools. 


By Louis M. Roehl. Industrial Arts and Voca 
tional Education. 21 158-162. May 732 
Describes and suggests layout for separate 
vocational agricultural building in rural 
community 
Planning and Equipping the Unit Kitchen. 
Doris W. McCray. Practical Home Economics 
349-350. December 1933 
Treats the planning and equipment of high 
school kitchen and foods laboratory. 
Principles Underlying the Physical Layout of a 
Commercial Department in a High School. 
By Allan Davis. Eastern Commercial Teacher 
Association Yearbook. 6: 5-13. 1933 
Suggests lists of equipment for the various 
commercial classrooms. 
Building Efficient Work Units for the School 
Cafeteria. By Fred |. Byerly. Practical Home 
f mics. Il: 361-362. December 1933 
Discusses the plans and equipment of the 
cafeteria unit in the Rufus King Hizh 
School, Milwaukee. 
Modern Swimming Pool Construction. By E. H. 
Darling. Canadian Public Health Journal. 24: 
420-428. September 1933 
\ comprehensive treatment of swimming 
pool construction, lighting acoustics, heating, 
and auxiliary features. 
The School Swimming Pool. By Andrew P. Hill 
and Charles W. Bursch. California State De- 
partment of Education, Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, Sacramento, Calif. 17 pp. 
Provides a check list and an excellent set 
of standards for swimming pool construc- 
tion. 
The Essentials of Swimming Pool Sanitation. 
By C. A. Scott. Follett Publishing Co., Chicago. 
1933. Illustrated. 142 pp. 
Discusses the various types of sanitation ap- 
paratus for swimming pools. 
Planning the Recreation Building. By Raymond 
E. Hoyt. Recreation. 28: 221-223. 258. Aua- 
ust 1934 
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Presents many suggestions relative to the 
planning of community recreation rooms in 
the school. 


San Francisco's New School-Business Admin- 
istration. American School Board Journal. 
88: 19-20. April 1934 

Presents illustration and floor plans of the 
new administration building in San Fran- 
cisco. 

On Progressive Art Rooms. By R. £. Cote. 
American School Board Journal. 88: 40-1. 
March, April, May 1934. 

Consists of a series of articles on the ideal 
equipment and layout for art rooms. 
Putting the White House Conference Ideals 


Into Effect. American School Board Journal. 
V 85: 35-37. Auaqust 1932 

Describes and illustrates special therapy 
rooms and equipment of the Ann J. Kellogg 
School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Planning Men's Dormitories for Ttoday and To- 
morrow. By William M. Ingemann. American 
School and University. 1933-34. pp. 275-278 
Suggests means of securing both beauty and 
economy through careful designing. Pro- 
vides illustrations and suggestive layouts. 
Servicing a Modern Laboratory from a Central 
Delivery Room. By W. B. Foulk. American 
1933-34. pp. 298-305 
Discusses the equipment and layouts suit- 
able for servicing a modern laboratory from 
a central delivery room. 

Rooms, Service and Furnishings for Biology 
Departments in Teachers’ Colleges. By Harry 
A. Cunningham. American School and Uni 
versity. 733-34. pp. 310-314 

Discusses the layout and equipment vital 
for such departments. Illustrated. 

Indoor Play Facilities for College Women. 
By Gavin Hadden. American Schoc na Un 
versity. 935. pp. 189, 190. 

Gives the results of a study of indoor play 
facilities provided for women by a number 
of the leading colleges and universities. De- 
velops a list of desirable facilities. 

The Winter Erercise Building at the Choate 
School, Wallingford, Connecticut. By Rev. 
George C. St. John. American Sct and 
University. 1935. pp. 195, 196 

Describes the planning of the winter exercise 
uilding, giving floor plans. 

Schoo! Library Planning and Equipment. By 
Lucile F. Fargo. American School and Uni 
versity. 1935. pp. 227-232 

Suggests the need for planning the library 
and its equipment upon a functional basis 
An excellent article with well-chosen plans 
and illustrations. 

Office Practice—An Integrated Laboratory 
Project. By Edward J. McNamara. American 
School and University. 1935. pp. 233-235 
Outlines the equipment and layout needed 
for the office practice unit of the commercial 
department. 

Dormitory Design and Equipment. By Inez V. 
Bozorth. American School and University. 1935 
pp. 302-306 

Discusses such factors as size of residence 
units, location and orientation, main floor 
arrangements, dining room and kitchen lay- 
out, student rooms, essential equipment, etc. 
Dick's House—The Dartmouth College Infirmary. 
By Jens Frederick Larson. American Schoo! 
and University. 1935. pp. 307-310 
Discusses the plan and equipment of the 
new Dartmouth College infirmary. Illus- 
trated. 

Recent Trends in Laboratory Construction, with 


Schoc and Jniversity. 


Special Reference to Chemical Laboratories. 


By C. R. Hoover. American School and Uni 
versity. 1935. pp. 339-343 

A comprehensive treatment of recent de- 
velopments in science laboratory construc- 
tion. Well illustrated. 
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Physics Classrooms and Laboratories in the 
Wichita High Schools. By J. W. E. Stoadi 
American School and University. 1935. pp. 
344, 345 

Gives an illustration of the layout for the 
physics classrooms and describes the major 
features. 


The Science Building of Marlborough College, 
Wiltshire, England. American Schoo! and Uni- 
versity. 1935. pp. 346-348 

Presents plans and illustrations of the new 
science building at Marlborough College. It 
has a number of unique features both with 
regards to plan and construction. 


Room Design and Equipment Requirements for 
Sight-Saving Classes. By Winifred Hathaway. 
American School and University. 1936. pp. 
245-51 

\n outstanding article on both artificial and 
natural lighting, which is applicable not only 
tor sight-saving classes, but for all classes. 
Includes a number of unique illustrations, 
showing the varying light intensities in dif- 
ferent parts of the rooms. 

The Physical Administration of the Book Collec- 
tion. By William M. Randall. American Schoc 
snd University. 1936. pp. 261-264 

Presents two of the major functions of the 
library, that of preserving the books col- 
lected, and that of making them accessible 
to the readers, and develops a number of the 
problems involved in carrying out these 
functions. Provides an excellent treatment 
of the major problems involved. 

A Plan for a One-Room Home-Making Depart- 
ment. By Ata Lee. American School and Un 
versity. 1936. pp. 334-336 

Presents plans for a rather complete one- 
room home-making department layout, and 
lists the needed equipment. 

The New Chemistry Laboratories of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Georgetown University. 
By Lawrence C. Gorman. 1936. pp. 375-378 
Gives illustrations and explanations of out- 
standing features of the new chemistry 
laboratories building at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

The New Engineering Building at the University 
of Virginia. By W. S. Rodman. American 
School and University. 1936. pp. 379-383 
Presents illustrations and explanations of 
the outstanding features of the new engi- 
neering building at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

The School Executive's Office. By Arvid J 
Burke. School Executives Magazine. 54:181-182 
February 1935 

Provides a check list of the equipment which 
should be provided in the school executive's 
office. 

A Plan for a Social Science Suite. By H. Z. 
Wooden and Others. School Executives Maga- 
zine. 54:262-4. May 1935. Illustrated 
Describes plan of and equipment for a social 
science suite. Excellent. 

A Game Room for Elementary Schools. By 
Bertha Smith. chool Executives Magazine. 
54:265-7. May 1935. Illustrated 

Describes the planning of a game-room unit 
which is suitable for both school and com- 
munity purposes. 

Planning the Social Studies Classroom. 8y 
Albert A. Orth. American School Board Jour 
nal. 92:30-33. January 1936. Illustrated 
Gives details to be considered in planning 
a classroom to be used for social studies. 
Equipping the School Art Studio. By Belle 
Boas. School Executives Magazine. 55:191-2. 
January 1936 

Outlines the essentials which must be con- 
sidered in planning and equipping a modern 
high school art room. 

The Junior High School Stage. By Erik A. 
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Andersor Sch Executives Maaazine 55 

300-1. April 1936 

Discusses the necessary equipment and the 

planning which can make the modern school 

stage a true educational laboratory. 

Planning the Mathematics Classroom. 

Fred L. Bedford. Sct Executives Maqa 
290-2. April 1936 

Outstanding article on planning a modern 

mathematics classroom. 


Special Rooms for New Chicago Elementary 
sche! Buildings. By Don C. Rogers. Ame 


sn Sch Board irna 88:34 ~anua 
234 

Presents plans for principal's office unit, 
library unit, and kindergarten unit, all ot 
which are effectively planned. 
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Modern Decorative Methods Beautify Concrete 


Interiors. By S. P. Moore. Nation's Scho 
29-32. February 1933. Illustrated 

\ very interesting article on ways of deco 

rating concrete interiors. 

Case for Color in School Buildings. By J. Jay 

American Sch Board Journal. 5 

August 1932 

Stresses the importance of using color, when 

well chosen, to relieve the monotony of the 

ordinary sameness in school color schemes. 


School Library Decoration. By Alice Hogase 


Baer. Bulletin £ Department { Elementary 
Principles of the National Education A 3 

Washington, D. C. Twelfth Yeart k 
2:217-219. June 1933 


Offers many suggestions on library decora 
tion 


4d. 


Building an Elementary School in the Depres- 


BUILDINGS: COSTS 





sion. By G em Thon ps ° Amer an S 
snd niversity Sixth Edit n 9322.34 
52-54 

» 


Points out possible economies in school 


plant construction 


Extra Costs and Incidental Costs in the Erec- 
tion of School Buildings. By Frank M. M 


ourea. t rut aT n eacners i 


c k 934 79 
$1.60 
\ scientific analysis of causes and types of 
“extra” costs encountered in erecting a 
school building Presents a check list which 
will enable school authorities to reduce and 
largely eliminate “extra costs 

Eliminating Extra Costs in Construction. 

M._ Misne Nation's Sch 5-45.64. Aua 


ist 193 


uw 


Explains the causes of extra costs and the 
means of eliminating them 


Distribution of School-Building Costs. By G 


Coon and L. Esses. American S 
ard Journal. 90 38-9 ne 1935 


Discusses the factors influencing distribution 
of school buit!ding costs for general, heating, 
ventilating, plumbing, and electrical con- 


tracts 


5. EQUIPMENT 


Furnishings and Equipment for Residence Halls. 
By Mary De Garma Brya and Etta M. Hant 


~ ~ ~ 


ureau of Publication Dac College, C 
c 


w 


umbia University, 1933. 95 pr 
Outlines the many factors affecting the 
selection of furnishings and equipment for 
residence halls. 


Public School Plumbing Equipment. By M 
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W. T na D ’ # Put 3 s. Tea er 
e ege, Cc Uu t ; r e Ty Ne Ww Y rk 9728 
128 pop $1.60 


\ comprehensive treatment of the field of 
public school plumbing equipment. Presents 
criteria to serve as a guide in judging 
plumbing equipment and in the arrangement 
of such equipment. 


Buildings and Equipment for Home Economics. 


By Melvin Brodshai 


eachers College. Columbia University 23 


x 

+ 
a 
v 








\n excellent treatment of the planning of 
home economics suites Kvaluates present 
practice and sets up objectives to guide in 
the planning of such suites. Covers build 
ing problems, space allotments, and equip 
ment 


The University of Southern California Basket 


Locker System. By William R. Laporte. Amer 
sn School and University. 1933-34. 182-184 
trated 


Describes the basket locker system in us¢ 
at the University of Southern California. 
The system presented is practical for the 
large school 

Equipment of the Elementary Classroom. By 
Wu L. Hilleboe Sch txecutives Magazin 


§2 6-117. November 1932 

Compares the physical characteristics of the 
traditional and the modern classroom, giv 
ing special emphasis to types of seating es 


sential in an efficient classroom 


The Kewaunee Book of Laboratory, Vocational 


and Home Economics Furniture. Kewa 
Manufacturina Company Kewa wv 
932. 455 pr 


Plans and illustrations of suggestive layouts 


tor the science laboratory, home economics 
unit, art room, commercial room, kinder 
garten, cafeteria, and shops. 
Library Equipment and Appliances. Am: 
brary A stion Bulletin 28-337-345 

734 
Gives illustrations and descriptions of vari 
ous items of library furniture and equip 
ment 
Equipment for Industrial Education. 8y 
Adams Amer 

003:34 oe. 314. 316 
Deals with the 
equipment best suited to the needs of in- 
dustrial education 
Suggested Equipment for Teaching Business 
Subjects. By Charles E. Cook. Easterr rv 

21 Teachers A ation Teart k 6:26 


ar . > | 


selection and purchase of 


\ committee report upon the equipment 
needed mm a junior high school commercial 
department 

Commercial Education Equipment for Small 
— School. By William R de S 


£9.29 ¢ 329 
txecutives Magazine. 52:32 September !932 


( nailions the classroom provisions and equip- 
ment needed for commercial education in 
a small high school. 


Expending the School Stage Lighting Budget. 
By A Powell. American $ sr 


ty 933-34. pp. 210-215 
Points out the important factors in selecting 
stage lighting equipment. Tells how to get 
the most for the money, and provides sug 
gested budgets for such equipment for 
amounts varying from $500 to $20,000 
Office Machine Equipment for the School With 
Moderate Funds. By Grace M. Kennedy 
American § and ersity 933-34 


> 597 


Analyzes the equipment needed for the 


office practice ‘unit in a vocational high 


school. Provides a suggested list of equip- 
ment 

How to Make School Radio Effective. By Cline 
M. K n American Sch and ni t 
933-34. pp. 221-224 
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In addition to outlining the functions oi 
radio in the school, discusses present trends 
in the selection and use of school radio 
equipment 

Looking Ahead in Radic. By Armstrong Per 
American Schc and University. 1935 pr 
a1 99 


2 


Points out the probable implications of com 
ing radio developments for the schools. 
Utilizing Educational Talking Pictures in the 
Schools. By Frederick L. Devereux. America 
cI and University. 1935. pp. 235-237 
Not only discusses the utilization of educa 
tional talking films in the schools, but offers 
a layout and describes equipment required 
for classroom projection 


Forms and Equipment for the Keeping of 
Student Records. By Ira M. Smith. Amer 
> na Jniversity 230 Or 238 24 
Outlines the type of data which should lhé 
preserved and suggests the equipment ne: 
essary for keeping such student records 
School-Building Structure and Equipment for 
Efficient Use of Visual Aids and Radio. | 


Walter Martir Amer an Sch snd 

\ treatment of the problems involved 

making efficient use of visual aids and radi 
t Covers such problems as 

extraneous noise, correct acoustical condi 

tions, auditorium and special room desig 

and the selection of equipment to obtain the 

proper volume of sound 

Equipment of the General Business Training 


Classroom. By Foste Ww. . Amer 


1e schools 





AS DAA 


Qutlines the objectives of the general busi 
ness training course and from them de 
velops the room layout and equipment need 
for effective functioning of the course 
Equipment for School Dramatics. By T 
\ very comprehensive treatment of the lay- 
out and equipment necessary for the most 
effective school dramatics. Presents layout 
plans for the Shorewood High School Audi 
torium and accompanying dramatics units 
have many excellent features 
Purchase of Classroom Equipment. By , 
ic Executives Magazine. 54:7 
eptember |934 


which 


Analyzes many of the perplexing problems 

encountered school officials in purchasit 

equipment. 

Steel Wardrobes for Grade School Classrooms 
y Ve J€ M Rohde Sch Execut 
Magazine. 54:186. February 1935 

Discusses the economy and efficiency of steel 

wardrobes in grade school rooms. 

Problems of eipuee Specifications. 

W. Schmidt. Executives Maga 

55:52-54 \ctober 1935 

Outlines a number of principles which should 

be kept in mind when writing equipment 

specifications 


The Selection of School Lockers. By W 


oO 
nN 


3. American Sct Board Journa 
March 1936 
Suggests important factors to be conside 


in the selection of lockers. 


Fundamentals of Visual Education. By k 
mond Hutchinson. Schoo! Executives Maagaz 
55:186-8. January 1936 


Discusses the planning and_ utilization 
audio-visual aids in elementary and s 
ondary schools. 


By Ka 


Types of School House Doors. 

Hamon. Sch Executives Magazine. 55:172-4 
anuary 1936. ustrated 

Discusses the planning of various types 

desirable exterior and interior doors for x 

modern school 
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Plan Your Seating Program. By E. J. He 
School Executives Magazine. 55:248-5 
March 1936. Illustrated 


Points out the necessity for planning a seat- 
ing program, and explains how the maxi 
mum utilization may be secured. 


A Plan for Selecting School Building ee. 


Dy r Art Amer no Bc rc 

7|:4 uly 1935 

Sets up criteria tor selecting school equip 
ment 

Facilities for an Activity Program. By F. M 
Maaazine 54 


ebruary 735. Illustrated 

Discusses the planning and equipping ot a 

classroom suitable for use in connection wit! 

an activity program. 

Accessory Equipenet in Toilet Rooms. By 
M yerer Fxrecutives M f 
v 5 E utiv v 

eptember 1935 

\n excellent article on the necessary equip 

ment for toilet rooms. 

Finished Hardware in Schools. By Bruce W 

A } cr Exe itive Maaazine 55-26-28 

Sets up standards for selecting serviceable 


as well as attractive hardware. 
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A Modern Version of a Pures School. 
c Ame 2 C ar 
43-44 snuary 1936 istrate 
Has many unique features including its 
landscaping, site play areas, building a1 
rangements, its school and community edu 
cation program, and its social and recrea 
tional program. 
The George P. Phenix Training School, engin 
Institute, > Seen ve. By Warren S. H 


ss + 
x +h 


Points out the fundamental needs ot Negro 
education today and explains how the school 
was planned to make possible the fulfillment 
the s¢ needs. 

The New Rindge Seahnion’ School, Sommeinge 
Massachusetts. By Ralph Harrinat 

Describes and illustrates some of the major 
features of this school 

Rural Schoolhouses, School Grounds, and Their 


Equipment. By F. B. Dre and Haske 


“ 


d 73 + pr 

\lthough briet, this bulletin is an excellent 
source of information on design, function, 
location, and planning of rural schools. Well 
illustrated. 

Campus Standards for Country Day and Board- 
ing Schools. | By G. D. Strayer, N. L. Eng 


rat and 
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Provides a set of standards and a score 
card to be used in appraising present coun- 
try day and boarding school plants and in 
planning future plants. 

Veade Schools, School Projects, Field Buildings. 
Ar te 3| Record, Auaust 1934. Vol. 76 


A series of articles with illustrations and 
plans on school plants, covers such topics as 
the need for new schools, recent trends in 


school plant construction, special school 
units 

The Open-Air School, Newark, N. J. Amer 
an Architect. Vol. 147. November 1935 


pp. 38, 39 

Plans and illustrations of the new school are 
given, 

The New Fresh Air School at Suresnes, France. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


JUNE 


Amer sr Architect V 47. November 
935 pp. 34-37 

Plans and illustrations of the new school 
at Suresnes, France, which has many unique 
features. 

The Rural School and Its Solution. By J. J. 


novan hethttect and 


m 


naineer. V . 9 
pp. 35-56 

Gives plans and illustrations of a number 
of smaller school buildings, high school, 
elementary and rural 

New Science Building at Phillips Genter Acad- 


emy. By Wilhelm Se rt Journa Che wr 
Education. 9:766é 769. Apr 932. Amer 
Sct nd University 932 33. pp. 336 


Illustrations and description of the special 
features in the Exeter Academy. 
Problems and Practices in Housing the Junior 


College Program in California. By Cecil Don 
sid Hardesty. University of Southern Califor 
Pres | Anae es. 1934 153 OD. 


\n analysis ot the factors affecting the hous 
ing of the junior college program in Cali- 


lormia 
The 4 and Equipping of Nursery Schools. 
Dy e l Stoddard. Amer sn Sct nd 


niver v 735. pt 216 
Outlines the opportunities offered by the 
nursery school and the essentials of a good 
nursery school plant. Well illustrated. 
Parochial School Requirements. By Rev. W 
am R. Kelly. American Sct and Universi 
736 pp. 40-46 
Gives plans and illustrations of parochial 
schools which are planned to meet the needs 
of different sized parishes. Outlines the 
various uses which such buildings must be 
planned to serve. 
The Students’ Health Service of the University 
of Minnesota. By Robert B. Radi. Americar 
Sch snd University 936. pp. 341-346 
Describes and presents floor plans and il 
lustrations of the new health service build- 
ing at the University of Minnesota. 
Dormitory Design. By Binford Walf 
American Sct and niversity. 936. 
44 7 ¢ 
Presents plans and illustrations of two in- 


teresting examples of dormitory design, 
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schools and classrooms for the 
handicapped. 
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RAMPS VERSUS STAIRS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By WILLIAM H. WEEKS, 
ARCHITECT 


\fter close observation and checking, 
over a period of years, I have become 
convinced that the incline (or ramp) 
is much to be preferred over the stair- 
way as a means of travel between 
floors of the school building. The 
reasons are the following: 

(1) It has been demonstrated that 
the incline can be built with the extra 
space included for practically the same 
cost as a first-class stairs. 

(2) The ramps are practically 100 
per cent safe in case of fire or panic. 
In checking on the use of the best con- 
structed stairs, I have found records 
of many accidents, whereas I have yet 
to find a record of one accident on in- 
clines. 

(3) The inclines are more easily 
kept clean, because the many angles 
and corners found in the ayerage 
stairs are eliminated and the cost of 
janitor’s service is thus reduced. 

(4) The ramps give children a 
sense of security not found in stairs. 

(5) The ramps are more adapted 
to the varying strength of children 
and adults. 

(6) It is possible for cripples in 
vheelchairs to go from floor to floor. 

(7) The ramps are less noisy. 

(8) The ramps cost practically the 
same as stairs. 

(9) Service elevators can be elim- 
inated. All supplies and furniture can 
be taken from floor to floor. 


Walter Collinge 


Construction: I have built ramps as 

much as 2'%-inch rise to the foot, 

and they have proved satisfactory, 

but careful personal observation sug- 

gests 2 inches as a safe and satisfac- 

tory slope for schools. The material School ramps designed 
used should be fireproof. I have used by Weeks and Weeks, 
reinforced concrete in practically all 

: ; architects 

my installations and have found this 

material very flexible and satisfactory. 

The floor of the incline should be 

covered with cork carpet or rubber 

matting. 
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TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 


BY FREDERICK L. DEVEREUX 


vice-president, Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Inc. 


the preparation of this article, Colonel 
Devereux had the assistance of J. P. Max- 
field and G. T. Stanton of Electrical Re- 
search Products, Incorporated. Mr. Max- 
field is at present in charge of technical con- 
sulting and new developments of his com- 
pany. Mr. Stanton has conducted the noise 
study of rapid transit lines in New York 
City, the noise study ventilation in buildings 
for the Port of New York Authority, and 
large parts of the survey for the New York 


Voise Abatement Commission. 
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BETTER ACOUSTICS FOR THE SCHOOL 


Teaching loss in noise: That noise is 


The success of the oral portion of the 
educational program depends on the ex- 
tent to which the students hear and con- 
centrate upon the educational material so 
presented. While the demand for good 
hearing conditions has always been pres 
ent, the advent of the talking motion 
picture as an instrument of education 
has focused attention anew on the prob- 
lem of school acoustics. 


High cost of noise: It is perhaps reason- 
able to assume that all concerned with 
modern schools—the officials directing 
their activities and the architects who 
plan them—are aware of the harmful 
effects of noise and that in all new de- 
signs precautions will be taken to avoid 
excessive noise. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful if the enormous economic loss 
to the educational community occasioned 
by an apparent disregard of this factor 
is appreciated. 

A recent survey of 846 public school 
buildings showed that some 30% of the 
classrooms were almost useless by virtue 
of disturbing and interfering noise. If 
we accept these figures it would indicate 
approximately $150,000,000 worth of 
school property which is unfit for edu- 
cational purposes. A _ consideration of 
this vast sum predicates the reasonable- 
ness of adopting what might otherwise 
be called extreme measures to insure 
reasonable quiet in the classroom. 

It may be argued that this much prop- 
erty is not valueless since most of the 
classrooms included in the category of 
“useless” are actually continued in use 
today. If we admit that, then the educa- 
tion of the children compelled to use 
these rooms is defective because of the 
extremely noisy conditions, and we must 
face the fact that of the total enrollment 
in the schools surveyed upwards of 400.- 
000 children are receiving less education 
than is being provided by the taxpayers 
and, in addition, are living during the 
school day in an environment unfavorable 
to healthful development. 


directly harmful is borne out by an in- 
creasing amount of scientific data, the 
bibliography of which is too lengthy to 
mention here. Two brief examples may 
serve to indicate the seriousness of un- 
controlled noise. Dr. Donald Laird of 
Colgate University -in a series of care- 
fully controlled tests showed that routine 
work, comparable to the effort of school 
children, required the expenditure of 
19% more energy to accomplish a given 
quantity of work in a noisy room than 
was required in the same room after 
acoustic absorbing material was placed 
on the ceiling. The difference in noise 
level in the room under these two con- 
ditions was small compared with the ex- 
cess noise level over reasonable amounts 
which may be found in many classrooms. 

Aside from unnecessary expenditure 
of energy which, especially in the young, 
may lead to depleted health and nervous 
disorders, the ability to master new sub- 
jects in an educational curriculum is re- 
duced, even though more energy be ex- 
pended. Elaborate experiments were con- 
ducted by the Noise Abatement Commis- 
sion in collaboration with Frank S. 
Hackett, principal of the Riverdale 
School, New York. These experiments 
continued for a week and involved the 
entire student body of the school. With- 
out dwelling on the nature of the tests, 
which are recognized tests of reading 
comprehension, it was significant that 
under the loud noise conditions, a loss 
of over 7% in ability to comprehend 
was noted. In considering this loss it 
should be appreciated that this was a 
measure solely of loss of ability to com- 
prehend visual instruction and that no 
allowance was included for the probably 
larger loss had the instruction been of 
an audible nature. 

In general these tests were made with 
an electrically produced, continuous har- 
monic noise. The disturbing value, some- 
times called “annoyance,” of noise, while 
proportional to the loudness, is also large- 
ly affected by the quality of the sound. 
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for the New York Noise 


Abatement Commission 
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lrregularly produced, non-rhythmic sound 
creates a high degree of disturbance 
Sounds of inharmonic nature are natural 
ly more disturbing than harmonic sounds 
and there is some evidence of increased 
disturbance from sounds of high basic 
pitch. In our modern life, the majority 
of urban noises are traffic-created and 
thus unfortunately comply with the re 
quirements of high annoyance. It is 
evident, therefore, that the quantitativ 
data, briefly referred to above, in both 
cases represents only a fractional part of 
the deleterious effect of noise as gen 
erally experienced in our urban schools 


Sound-insiating the school Phe archi 
tect faced with the responsibility of de 
signing a school in one otf our congested 
urban districts is admittedly in a difficult 
position. The school site is of necessity 
located at or near the population cente1 
of the area which it serves and therefore 
is generally assailed by high external 
noise levels originating from traffic and, 
in some cases, industrial sources. The 
disparity between a reasonably tolerable 
noise level within the classroom and that 
existing externally is so great as to re 
quire frequently drastic treatment. 

The obvious remedy is construction 
of a building with noise reduction prop- 
erties equaling or approximating the 
difference between the external and the 
desired internal noise level. Such a build- 
ing must, of course, be windowless or 
have fixed windows with sound isolating 
properties equal to those of the building 
structure. This in turn involves artificial 
ventilation, again introducing additional 
complexities to the design proper. 
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Cans . g d « nirel Noise Is t qual 
titative entity which mav be measured 


and classified in detined 


units. In specific 
cases the noise level prevailing on. the 
selected school site mav be determined 
for detinite comparison with the desire 
internal noise level. The amount of i 
provement which may be obtained by 
ot the available means of noise reductiot 
may similarly be expressed in quantita 
tive terms, thus permitting a study ot 
the potential internal noise level whicl 
mav be reached by Various plans Phe 
desirability of these plans in comparisor 
with their respective costs shouid indicat 
the proper procedure to be tollowed 
Che various planning steps which m: 
he considered are (1) selection of least 


noisy site: (2) detour of traffic: (3) ec: 


operative reduction of local industrial 


noises; (4) extraordinary maintenance: 
ot street surfaces: (5) shielding: (( 
internal arrangement of rooms: (7 
acoustic treatment of rooms: (&) insul 


tion of building structure 
Prevailing notse levels The need tor 

completely inclosed air-conditioned build 
ing to exclude noise, depends on the ag 
gregate reduction that may be accor 

plished by shielding, arrangement an 
acoustic treatment. In a modern class 
room noise levels should not exceed 40-45 
db above the threshold of hearing. Along 
our average city streets in daytime hou 
the prevailing noise level will average 
around 70 db and in some of the extrem 
cases will continue at levels as high as 
90. In New York City some progres 
has been made by cooperative efforts 01 
the Noise Abatement Commission, Board 
of Education and the Police Department 
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sound level meter 
used in measuring 


conditions of noise 
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in arranging for the detouring during 
school hours of a large part of the very 
heavy traffic from those schools most s« 
riously affected, although in some loca- 
tions it is impracticable to reduce this 
excessive level in the immediate vicinity 
ot the school building. In suburban dis- 
tricts a street noise level of 60 db may 
be expected. 

Shielding against noise: Sound tends to 
some degree to travel in more or less 
straight lines expanding along its own 
front as it progresses. Areas therefore 
cannot be shadowed completely as in the 
case of light, but nevertheless relatively 
large reductions in noise may be obtained 
by shielding or partial acoustic shadow 
ing. Where the principal noise dis- 
turbance on a_ proposed school site is 
reasonably localized along one side or at 
one point near the area, advantage may 
in some cases be taken of the shielding 
effect of existing buildings. In multi- 
structure schools the arrangement of the 
individual buildings may be such as to 
shield the classroom sections from the 
external noise. Reasonably quantitative 
information as to the reduction which 
may be obtained under any given set of 
circumstances is available. 

\nother method is the arrangement 
ot the internal spaces of the building so 
that classrooms having the most severe 
minimum noise requirements are located 
on the side away from the principal noise 
source or even at the interior of the build- 
ing, whereas vocational rooms, gymna- 
siums and similar spaces can be placed 
at the points of severest disturbance. Ex- 
traordinary improvement can frequently 
he accomplished through somewhat un- 
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conventional arrangements. I:qual con 
sideration should be given to adequate 
protection or isolation of classroom from 
those vocational rooms which, because ot 
machinery or other sources, may create 


high noise levels. 


Acoustic treatment: A material reduc 
tion of noise level may be obtained by 
the application of acoustic material with 
in the classroom itself. Care should be 
taken, however, that the requirements for 
proper room acoustics are not violated 
by the addition of too great a quantity, 
by the improper distribution or the im 
proper type of sound-absorbing material 
In a classroom, more particularly in the 
larger classroom or auditorium, the ob- 
jective is an efficient transmission of 
sound from point to point. It is gen- 
erally recognized that an _ excessive 
amount of reverberation, which is mani- 
fested by an extreme prolongation of 
each of the individual syllables or speech 
sounds, is destructive to intelligibility, 
but it is somewhat less well known that 
a room can be made too dead for good 
intelligibility. A treatment which will 
give best acoustic conditions will general- 
ly vield so nearly the maximum noise re- 
duction as to indicate the desirability of 
determining the quantity of material on 
an acoustic rather than on a noise re- 
duction basis. 

Quality and distribution of material 
is important in the small classroom but 
becomes an imperative consideration in 
the large rooms, such as an auditorium. 
Here, careful thought must be given to 
the amount of absorption at various au- 
dible frequencies to insure a_ proper 
balance of the reverberant sound energy. 
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a classroom in the Roose- 
velt School, New Rochelle, 
New York, specially adapted 
for audio-visual instruction 








EVATION 


typical audio-visual studio plan, re- 
produced from "The Educational Talk- 
ing Picture," by Frederick L. Devereux 
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desired sound absorption for acoustic 
materials in a studio of the size 
indicated by the plan shown above 
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From The Educational Talking Picture 


The distribution of material about the 
auditorium must be such as to permit the 
maximum enhancement of sound from 
the stage or platform with the minimum 
ot discrete disturbing reflections. The 
which acoustics of 


principles govern 


theaters should be tully applied in con 
sidering the school auditorium, allowance: 


also being made for the probable use ot 


sound reinforcement and _ educational 
talking pictures 
Extent of notse reductt It is, of 


course, impracticable to indicate, except 
in a specific case, the amount of reduc 
h may be accomplished by any 


t the measures suggested here. How 


tion whic 


ever, reductions of 8 to 12 db from lo 
calized sources have in some instances 
been realized by the shielding of build 
ings. Differences in noise level on op 
posite faces of a building, one exposed 
to noise and the other open, may rut 
from 10 to 20 db, depending upon th: 
nature and location of the noise source 


1 


with respect to the building. Obviously 


for those rooms which may be located 
within the interior of the building, little 
consideration need be given to the ex- 
ternal noise level as the reduction so ob- 
tained is large as compared with the re- 
duction required. By the use of acoustic 
absorbing materials within the room in 
an amount consistent with good acoustic 


properties, reductions of the order of 5 
to 8 db may be anticipated 
{udio-zisual studios The growing use 


of talking motion pictures in the modern 
educational program increases the need 
for proper acoustic conditions in individ- 
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ual classrooms as well as in large au 


1 
j 


include, in proper ratio, special purpose 


rooms providing maximum facilities for 


talking picture programs The accor 
panying illustration shows a typical plat 
for such a room, called an “‘audio-visua 
studio.”” The best acoustic condition for 
such a studio will be obtained by concet 
trating the sound-absorbing material 


the wall opposite the screen with a limit 


amount distributed along the side walls 
he absorption offered by the acousti 
treatment should, for a room this siz 
equal the amount shown in the chart. I) 
this curve the absorption is measured 

sabines or units equaling one square fo 
ti 100% 


that different quantities are indicated 1 


absorption. It will be not 


various frequencies This is important 
in order to secure the correct balanc« 
the amount of reverberation for each p 
tion of the sound frequency spectru 


Control of internal notse Precauti 
must be taken to avoid the creation 


within the buildin: 


disturbing noises 
itself or to permit their transmission int 
the classroom or other quiet sections. | 
the inclosed air-conditioned building tl 
requirement becomes of greater signi 
cance, owing in part to the lower p1 
vailing noise level and in part to the ai 
conditioning machinery and to t 
avenues of sound transmission afford 
by the ducts. The means for preventing 
disturbance from these sources—such 
elastic support for the machinery, fl 
ible connections between machinery a 
ducts, sound-absorptive linings betw: 
ducts, and the like—are well known 
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ditoriums. In addition the school should 
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CONTROL 
OF SOUND 


A basic standard for the measurement of 
sound has just been set up for the first time 
through the work of an American Standards 
Association directed by the 
Acoustical Society of America. 
ment of sound ts the first step in the control 


committee, 
Measure- 


of noise. The new standards for noise 
measurement and for sound level meters 
establish a uniform reference system. The 
specification of loudness ts described in a 
report by Harvey I'letcher, chairman, Sub- 
Noise 


companyuig 


Measurement, from 
paragraphs are 


committee on 
which the a 


moted 
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figure 1—intensity level of pure tones of 
different frequencies must be changed to 
maintain a given loudness level 





























LOUDNESS LEVEL IN DECIBELS 

figure 2—curve shows relation between 
loudness as measured in loudness units and 
the loudness level measured in decibels 
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AMERICAN STANDARD FOR MEASURING NOISE LEVELS 


Some physical quantities, such as weight 
or length, are stated as so many pounds 
or feet added to nothing at all. How- 
ever, such a quantity as altitude is meas- 
ured as so many feet above a reference 
level, usually sea level. Intensity level 
is like altitude and is most conveniently 
stated as so many units above a value 
arbitrarily chosen as “reference level.” 
The unit chosen for indicating the differ- 
ence between a given intensity level and 
reference level is the “decibel.” 

While intensity level is a physical quan- 
tity, the loudness of a sound depends on 
the ear and on the observer’s judgment. 
To guide this judgment a reference tone 
has been selected and loudness has been 
defined. By definition, the loudness level 
of any sound is the intensity level of an 
equally loud 1,000-cycle reference tone. 
$y making such comparisons with the 
1,000-cycle reference tone, the loudness 
levels of pure tones having frequencies 
and intensities throughout the audible 
range were measured. The results are 
shown in the curves of Figure 1. The 
curve marked “O” represents the faintest 
sounds that can be heard and the one 
marked “120” the loudest that the ear 
will tolerate. Referring to the “0” loud- 
ness curve it is seen that as the fre- 
quency decreases from 1,000 cycles, more 
and more intensity is necessary to make 
the sound audible. On the other hand 
at higher levels, for example 90 decibels, 
sounds are almost equally loud as the 
frequency is decreased. 

Among several practical uses for these 
curves may be noted the case where a 
particular noise is compared to a tone 
of, say, 100 cycles. If the intensity level 
of this tone were found to be 58 to sound 
equally loud to the noise, then following 
the curve to the right shows the loud- 


Thus we see 
that by using this set of curves any pure 
tone can be used for finding the loudness 
level of a noise. 


ness level to be 30 decibels. 


Relative loudness: Although loudness 
level values define precisely the loudness 
of any sound, the numbers on such a 
scale do not correspond to the relative 
loudness that is experienced by 
people. If you give a person the ref- 
erence standard and ask him to turn 
the dial until the loudness of the sound 
has been doubled, how many db will he 
change it? To get an answer to this 
question large numbers of observations 
on such judgments were taken, both in 
this country and in England. In the in- 
tensity range where most noises were 
heard, it was found that the intensity 
level of the reference tone was increased 
about 10 db to produce double the loud- 
Judgments were taken to find the 
changes in intensity level corresponding 
1/10, and other changes oi 
loudness. In this way the relationship 
between loudness and loudness level has 
been found. It is shown by the curve 
of Figure 2. This relationship has also 
been accepted as a tentative standard. 

To illustrate further the meaning of 
loudness and loundness level when applied 
to practical problems, Table 1 shows the 
loudness of noises which are familiar to 
most every one. It will be seen that the 
loudness values range from one to one 
million corresponding to a loudness level 
range of about 126 db. 


most 


ness. 


to %, %, 


It is expected that the adoption of these 
standards will make it possible to write 
definite specifications regarding 
noise conditions, which in the end must 
also bring about desirable noise reduction. 


more 








TABLE 1: LOUDNESS OF TYPICAL NO!JISES 
DISTANCE LOUDNESS 
NOISE SOURCE OF LISTENER LEVEL LOUDNESS 
Threshold of pain -- 126 db 1,000,000 
Airplane 18 feet Za 700,000 
Hammer on steel plate = i270" 550,000 
Riveter a io5. * 140,000 
Elevated train 20 " 95 “ 60,000 
Heavy street traffic 50 “ 5." 25,000 
Average motor truck 30 " 80 " 17,000 
Average automobile 2 * 70" 8,000 
Conversation -” 65 " 6,000 
Quiet automobile 30" 56 ' 3,000 
Loud whisper or soft voice = * 45" 1,500 
Suburban street (no traffic) — 36 "' 700 
Average whisper 7” »" 300 
Rustle of leaves by gentle breeze — 16" 50 
Noise of ordinary breathing - eo" 14 
Threshold of hearing (in soundproof — Oo" | 


booth) 
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NATURAL LIGHTING 


Since most classrooms cre used largely for daytime work, arrange- 
ments should be made for controlling and distributing artificial light 
to supplement daylight when necessary. Natural daylight alone is 
insufficient, as shown by the illustration. Illumination is strong near 


the windows, but falls off rapidly across the room. 
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BALANCED LIGHTING 


A minimum illumination level of 20 foot-candles can be maintained 
almost evenly across the room by adding artificial lighting in quanti- 
ties indicated on the diagram. A full-sized demonstration and ex- 
perimental classroom utilizing this principle has been installed in the 


General Electric Institute at Nela Park, Cleveland. 
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Most of our thoughts and actions are 
controlled and dictated by our sense of 
sight. A human being is, to a large ex- 
tent, a seeing machine. By far the great 
est part of our learning is gained through 
the eyes. 

In view of this fact, particular atten- 
tion is paid to the eyes of school children 
today. Eye examinations are now con 
ducted regularly in practically every 
school, and eveglasses or treatments by 
competent eyesight specialists are rec- 
ommended for students with defective 
vision. There are still many whose visual 
defects remain uncorrected, but a large 
number of children with poor eyesight 
have been given normal vision by these 
precautions. 

The only aid to overburdened normal 
eyes, however, is in making the job of 
seeing easier. To this end, difficult seeing 
tasks are eliminated, as far as possible, 
from the lower grades. For children with 
very subnormal vision “sight-saving” 
classes have been instituted in) many 
schools: textbooks are printed in very 
large type, oversized pencils and_black- 
hoard crayons are employed to make 
classwork more visible, and the children 
are required to rest their eyes for pre- 
scribed periods. 

Not until recetly has better lighting 
been recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant aids to vision. New knowledge of 


light and seeing, gained from years of 
scientific research, has shown _ that 
better lighting improves visibility as 
effectively as increasing the size of 
type in textbooks or seating the pupils 
closer to the blackboard, and it is gener- 
ally a more economical expedient. Fur- 
thermore, it has been proved that seeing 
is not done by the eyes alone. It is work 
done by the whole body; it affects the 
nerves, the muscles, the heart, and the 
brain. Difficult seeing is a drain on phy- 
sical energy, and often results in nervous 
disorders and undue fatigue. 


Conditions of seeing: Since light affects 
us so materially, the question arises, How 
much light should we have for easy see- 
ing? The photronic cell  light-meter 
makes it possible for us to measure illu- 
mination as simply and accurately as a 
thermometer enables us to measure tem- 
perature. 

Outdoors in the direct sunlight of a 
bright summer day, the illumination may 
be in the order of 8,000 to 10,000 foot- 
candles. Probably this would be too bril- 
liant and annoying for reading a book 
printed on white paper. However, the 
shade of a tree or porch would be quite 
comfortable for such work. Here we 
might expect to find several hundred or 
a thousand foot-candles. Even on a dark 
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rainy day we have several hundred foot 
candles outdoors. Under these conditions 
of abundant natural light the human eye 
has developed for ages. Now, with even 
more difficult visual tasks imposed by our 
civilized world, we expect our eyes to 
function equally well with only a very 
small fraction of this illumination. At 
present, in our schoolrooms, we find 3-5 
foot-candles, or less, of artificial lighting. 

The eye can adapt itself, of course, to 
see with only a little light. It is possible 
to read under bright moonlight (about 
1/50 of a foot-candle). Such a condition 
might be termed one of “barely seeing” 
as opposed to “easy seeing.” Present pro- 
visions for artificial lighting are certainly 
far down toward this “barely seeing” 
range. 

Kase of seeing does not increase in 
direct ratio with the addition of foot- 
candles. If we wish to advance toward 
nature’s seeing conditions in equal steps 
of “better seeing,” we must increase the 
illumination in about the following series 
of foot-candle values : 5-10-20-50-100-200- 
500-1,000. Each step-up represents an 
equal improvement in ease of seeing. 

Although daylight outdoors actually 
varies through a range of hundreds and 
thousands of foot-candles, it constitutes 
a change of only a few steps in “seeing 
effectiveness.””. Our lighting indoors is 
many steps lower. For this reason, by the 
addition of a comparatively few foot- 
candles, increasing the artificial illumina- 
tion to values of 10, 20 or 50, we can 
actually effect improvements in “seeing” 
comparable to the change between a 
gloomy day and a clear day outdoors. 


Standards of lighting: Artificial lighting 
was invented originally to compete 
against darkness—to give “just a little 
light, something better than the dark.” 
Today, science has advanced to the point 
where artificial lighting can be a com- 
petitor of daylight—it can provide seeing 
conditions comparable to nature’s pro- 
visions. 

Fifty years ago it would have been im- 
practical to supply even 10 foot-candles 
of artificial illumination throughout a 
classroom because of high cost and tech- 
nical limitations. In 1932 a recommended 
range for minimum classroom illumina- 
tion of 8 to 12 foot-candles was adopted 
as an “American Standard,” as set forth 
in the bulletin, Standards of School 
Lighting, prepared under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the American Institute of 
Architects. Today, it is possible to ob- 
tain as much as 50 foot-candles in the 
classroom practically and economically. 

Because of this rapid advancement, 
the old school lighting standards have be- 
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come obsolete and the ““American Stand 
ard” bulletin is mow in process oi re 
vision. Undoubtedly, the minimum toot 
candle recommendations will be revised 
upward. The values for classroom light 
ing in all probability will be in the ordet 
ot 10 to 20 foot-carndles. For the more 
exacting eye work in sewing and draw 
ing classes, 15 to 30 foot-candles may 
be recommended. For children with de 
vision in 


lective “sight-saving”’ classes 


higher values are desirable. For pro 
longed research, study, drafting, tine sew 
ing or other close detailed work, supple 
mentary lighting should be added to raise 
the illumination still higher. Such ree 
ommendations are indicated on the ac 


companying scale 


Quality of lighting: It toot-candles were 


the sole consideration, illumination could 


] 


be obtained cheaply and easily with bars 


lamps or lamps in simple shades or re 
tlectors 


harsh and glaring, fot 


But this type of lighting is raw, 
the light 
are concentrated in small brilliant spot 


SOUTCE 


Small diffusing-glass enclosing globes in 


crease the size ot the light source and 


thereby decrease its brightness and glare 
Still larget 


brightness 


globes turther decrease the 


annoying without decreasing 


the illumination on the desk tops 
used in cla 
small and 


Where such 


schoolroom, it 1 


Most enclosing globe: 


rooms today are too conse 
quently appear too brillant 
globes are used in the 
recommended that the following sizes ot 
glassware be employed 

Recommended Minimum 1 

Enclosing Globes for Classrooms 

14-inch globe 
l6-inch globe 


l8-inch globe 


150-watt lamp 
200-watt lamp 
300-watt lamp 


\ still better quality of lighting can be 


»btained with totally-indirect or semi 


lighting fixtures. All or most 


reflected from the ceiling 


indirect 
ot the light 1s 


} 


which becomes an extensive light source 


ot relatively low brightness. As some ot 


} 


the lght is absorbed by the ceiling, 


roughly 30% more wattage must be sup 
plied than necessary with the enclosing 
globe system for the same illumination 
Hlowever, the lighting is more comtort 
able, both direct and reflected glare are 
minimized and sharp shadows are elimi 


nated 


jhting lay \ll too frequently the 
made of spacing the lighting 
apart. With a 
mounting height, any fixture can light 


With wide 


spacing of indirect lighting fixtures, the 


mistake 1s 
hxtures too lar given 


only a certain area effectively 


ceiling directly over the lighting units 


appears bright and the spaces between 
This usually 


glaring 


ippear dim. creates an 


uncomfortable contrast which 
largely defeats the purpose of the lighting 


scheme 
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\ classroom with about a 12-toot ceil 
as shown 
should — be 
units. ‘Thi 


ing height and of typical size, 





in the plan on page 507, 


equipped with six lighting 


layout is proper tor rooms having the 
range ot dimensions noted 


The table 


candle values that can be expected trom 


shows the average toot 


various sizes ot lamps in direct lighting 
enclosing globes, or the average indirect 
hixtures, assuming a good white ceiling 


and medium light side wall Che value 


vary ot course with the actual size ot the 
hese 


depreciation ana 


room figures take into account 


reasonable represent 


average lighting “in service.” The initial 


illumination with new fixtures and lamp 
and freshly painted ceiling and walls will 


With any lighting 


ystem, caretul maintenance is necessary 


be somewhat highet 


to keep dust and dirt trom wasting the 


light 


Houring: One ot the greatest obstacles t 


iunproved lighting in present s« hool build 
ings 1s the madequacy ot the wiring pro 


visions tor carrying even slightly in 


creased load In practically every branch 
ot structural engineering and building 
planning, large atetv tactors are com 
monly used, vet in the matter of wiring 
it seem general practice to make litt 
or no allowance tor the vreater load 
which are almost inevitable 

\ great many old and new wiring 
tallations are even inadequate tor et 
hcient operation ot the lighting load 
which they are planned because the vol 
ige drop in the wires causes the la 


to operate it le than their rated volt 


are Lan Pp burned undervolt ige pl 
ethciently. One cause 
voltas 


and contractor 


duce heht le 
this lack ot provision tor propel 
is that most architect 
use only the Underwriter Codes a 
guide in specifying wire sizes tor give 
itetv. cod 


loads. Primarily these are 


and they do not take into account t 


length of the wire run and the volta 


um consideration, the w 
should be 


planned that the voltage drop trom pan 


\s a minin 
ize and length ot runs 


CREE tec 


board to outlet will be no more than ab 


‘ with the designed load. To prov 


for the future, this designed load shou 


include a reasonable “‘satetv tact 
- | 
Room surfaces: In the classroom the ct 
ing and upper side walls are as mucl ( 
part of the lighting system as are t 4 s 
lighting fixtures. This is particularly t ¥ 
with indirect lighting ; : 
In specifying the wall and ceil D 
finishes there are three considerati FE 
which are important from the standpo 7 
of lighting 7 
(1) The cetling should reflect at lecst Pe 
70° of the light which strikes it t a 
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TYPE OF SIZE OF|ROOM DIMENSIONS 
LIGHTING | (WATTS)|18’ x 27’ |20’ x 30 | 24’ x 36 
Direct Lighting 11 9 ( 
Enclosing Globes 17 14 10 
14 11 & 
Indirect 24 19 1 
Lighting 36 29 21 
Fixtures £0 | 40 3] 
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(2) The walls should reflect about 
50% of the light. 

(3) Walls and ceilings always should 
be givena flat or matte finish. 

A good flat white paint on the ceiling 
will reflect at least 80% of the light ini- 
tially. The higher the reflection factor, 
the more efficient will be the lighting. 
Sometimes ivory or cream is preferred 
from the standpoint of appearance. If 
this does not decrease the reflection below 
70%, the illumination will not be seri 
ously atlected There is no reason why 
a tinge of blue or green might not be 
added to the white if a cool effect is 
desired 

\coustic ceilings usually absorb a con- 
siderable amount ot light because of their 
porous nature. Where such sound-absorb 
ing ceiling materials are used with an 
indirect lighting system, the illumination 


is generally decreased by as much as 


25%. This can be compensated by using 


proportionately larger lamps in the light 
ng fixtures. 

lf the walls reflect more than 50° of 
the light, the brightness in the field of 
vision often becomes annoying. If they 
retlect much less than 50°, some possible 
illumination and efficiency are sacrificed. 
The dado may be finished in a dark color, 
if desired, for this contributes little to 
ward reflecting light on the desk tops. 

Glossy or shiny finishes on walls, ceil- 
ing or trim are extremely bad from the 
standpoint of lighting and seeing. Con 
trary to general opinion, good flat o1 
matte finishes generally do not depreciate 
much more rapidly nor are they much 
harder to keep clean than most glossy 
finishes. Shiny walls reflect uncomfort- 
able glare from the window areas in the 
daytime. Glossy ceilings never appeat 
evenly illuminated. Such a surface acts 
partly as a mirror reflecting images of 
the bright light sources and of the dark 
spaces between. The statement that a 
light-colored flat or matte finished ceil 
ing should always be used with an indi 
rect lighting installation has been made 
time and again by lighting authorities, 
and vet many architects, decorators, 
painters, and contractors apparently do 
not take it seriously. Probably more good 
indirect lighting installations have been 
spoiled because of shiny ceilings than 


for any other reason. 


Hall colors: The question of what color 
to paint the walls is largely one of pref 
erence, involving decorative and psycho 
logical effects more than illumination. 
Tints of any color can be evolved to re 
flect 50% of the light. Warm tans and 
buffs seem to have become somewhat 
standard for schoolroom walls, but there 
are some excellent arguments in favor of 
using cool colors in preference to these. 
The cool greens, blue-greens and blues 
have a restful, quieting influence. They 


need not be depressing if the colors are 
carefully chosen. Schoolrooms generally 
are well heated in the wintertime, and they 
are certainly warm enough in the spring 
and fall, so there appears to be little need 
for supplying an additional warm effect 
for comfort. Warm colors make walls 
appear to press inward, while cool tones 
give an airy, spacious effect. Our eyes 
appear to prefer the predominant cool 
colors of natural daylight. Warm-colored 
walls tend to accentuate the excess of 
yellow and red rays from the incandes- 
cent lamp, whereas tints of blue or blue- 
green offset this to a great extent. 


Daylight in the classroom: Daylight in 
doors on a bright day at the row of desks 
near the window is usually less than 1% 
of the light outdoors in the open The 
reason for this is that, on a clear day, 
about 80% of the light in the open comes 
directly from the sun and about 20°, from 
the sky > 
dome is visible through the classroom 


about one-twentieth of the sky 


windows, leaving only 1%, or about 100 
foot-candles, available close to the win 
dows. From this point, the illumination 
falls off rapidly across the classroom un 
til only 5 foot-candles are available on 
the farthest row of desks. Where the 
school is situated on high ground with 
few trees or obstructions, the natural 
lighting may be somewhat better in class 
rooms with large windows, but daylight 
at the last row of desks rarely exceeds 
even 10 foot-candles. This unequal dis 
tribution handicaps the students in the 
rows away trom the windows. 

In most northern localities, about halt 
if the schooldays are cloudy or dark. 
Chen the indoor daylight falls much lower 
and seeing conditions become relatively 
poor throughout the whole room. When 
direct sunlight streams in, much higher 
illumination values are obtained, but the 
glare through the windows becomes un 
bearable; desks and books also reflect 
glare and the room is filled with sharply 
contrasting lights and shadows. Good 
translucent shades or some form of 
Venetian blinds, which again reduce the 
illumination, offer the only present means 
of controlling this condition. 


Supplementing indoor daylight: As most 
classrooms are used largely for daytime 
work, arrangements should be made for 
controlling and distributing artificial 
light to supplement daylight when neces- 
sary. The diagrams on page 504 show 
how this can be accomplished by a simple 
control arrangement of a standard light- 
ing system. The first diagram shows the 
distribution of natural daylight across a 
typical classroom on average bright, 
cloudy, and dark days. Let us assume 
that 20 foot-candles is the minimum illu- 
mination to be provided at any time. The 
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most economical Way to maintain this 
minimum level would be to distribute only 
enough artificial light at each point to 
raise the foot-candles to 20 and to supply 
as little light as possible where the day 
As the second 
diagram shows, a simple control arrange 


light is above this value. 


ment comes surprisingly close to balance 
ing the daylight and meeting = ideal 


requirements, 


Balanced — lighting The wiring and 
switches should be arranged so that the 
row of lighting fixtures on the window 
side and the row on the inner side can 
be controlled independently. Since the 
davlight at the inner row of desks seldom 
if ever exceeds about 5 foot-candles, this 
inner row should be turned on continually 
when the room is in use. Assuming the 
use of indirect lighting fixtures for com 
fortable lighting and proper spacing ot 
units as shown in the diagram on page 
507, 500-watt lamps in this row of fix 
tures will balance the daylight quite 
evenly to slightly above 20 toot-candles on 
both bright days and average cloudy days 

On dark days the illumination near the 
windows would fall off. At such times 
the outer row of indirect fixtures should 
be turned on. The graph shows that 300 
watt lamps in these units are sufficient to 
take care of usual dark day conditions 
and this lower wattage can be recom 
mended here with good justification 
However, as these lamps are used only 
a small part of the time, some schools 
may find it more convenient to use 500 
watt lamps here as well, to take care ot 
iny night work or for the sake of simpli 


fication in lamp stocks and renewals 


Photo-cell control: It is impossible tor a 
teacher or any other person to judge 
accurately when the light near the win 
dows has decreased to below 20 toot 
candles. The electric eve can be used to 
control the outer row of fixtures and to 
turn on more artificial light when neces 
sary, thus assuring good light for the 
students at all times and relieving the 
teacher of the responsibility. The photo 
cell relay can be mounted on the wall 
above the blackboards and aimed to view 
the sky through the windows. This in 
strument connected to a contactor at the 
panel board can be adjusted to turn the 
lights on or otf at specified foot-cai.dle 
levels. 

It is not necessary to use one of these 
photo-cells in every classroom, as one 
cell can control the lights in a whole 
group of rooms having the same daylight 
exposure. Unless there are trees or ob- 
structions which shadow some of the 
rooms, four photo-cells usually can con 
trol the classroom lighting for an entire 
school building with reasonable accu- 
racy. Within the past year, photo-call 
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equipment has been somewhat improved 
and simplified with the result that more 
compact units are available at about halt 
the price of comparable equipment on the 


market a year ago. 


Control of daylight: Betore the daytin« 
lighting in a room can be called reall 
comfortable, some measures generally 
must be taken to decrease the window 
brightness. Even on a cloudy day thx 

sky brightness at the top of the window 


appears uncomfortable when viewed from 


eae 


across the room and the shades must b« 
drawn part way down. Only on dark 
days can the shades be left up with com 
tort. 

Windowless buildings greatly simplify 
\dditional reflect 


ing areas are provided on the walls t 


the lighting problem. 


Switching contro 
Plenty ot 
easily accessible space for wiring is mad 


by the ventilating ducts, an 


help light the rooms. 
possibly may be simplified. 


available , 
air conditioning outlets may be combine 
as part of the lighting fixture supports 
Glass buildings present some problen 
in lighting. Large areas of glass wall 
transmit some of the interior light rathe1 
than reflect it back into the room. Th 
construction creates even more of a prol 
lem in direct sunlight control because 
the large areas of Venetian blinds 
| 


shades nec ssalry, 


I] ind mm l MuUers 


teresting possibility to which, apparent! 


Chere is one other 
little thought has been given. This is tl 
development ot some — nonadyusta! 
shielding arrangement to conceal the 
completely from normal view, while 
Hecting the outdoor light into the roon 
in a direction away from the eyes of th 
occupants. Such an arrangement co 
ceivably might be incorporated inl glass 
walls or large window construction, 01 
might be attached to present high 
dows, 

One way of accomplishing this mig! 
be through the use of horizontal fins ré 
sembling a Venetian blind, with the 
louvers set rigidly at varying angles to 
conceal tne sky, but admitting as much 





light as possible. The upper surtaces 
of the fins might be of polished metal 
to direct light efficiently toward the ceil 
ing. In classrooms where the pupil all 
face in one direction, vertical louvers set 
at an angle might be used to intercept 
light coming toward their eyes. A similar 
arrangement has been placed on the mar- 
ket and is being given a trial in some 
schools, as shown in the illustration. 

It is not necessary for the louvers t 
extend the full length of the window since 





the bright sky generally is visible yn 5 
above a point slightly higher than eye Be 
level. This leaves the lower part of th 

window unobstructed. bi 
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jem While looking at the task through this 

ip device, graded light-obscuring filters are 
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Desks: Many educators very sensibly are 
advocating the use of desks with tilted 
easel tops which may be adjusted to a 
comfortable working position by the stu- 
dent, allowing him to sit up straight in 
stead of bending over the task. By making 
a movable unit of this type desk with a 
seat attached, the pupil can turn the desk 
keeping his back to the bright light as 
the sun’s position changes and the tilted 
easel top will pick up added illumination 
from the vertical window area. In sup 
plying artificial lighting on these tilted 
desk tops it appears that some combina 
tion of diffused and directional light from 
above and behind the desk might be ef 
fective. When desks are movable, it ts 
difficult to supply such lighting. If fixed 
daylight control devices, as suggested 
above, could be provided, the desks might 
be fastened in a permanent position and 
the artificial lighting problem would be 
simplitied 


Blackboards: Some preliminary studies 
on the visibility of blackboard work show 
that, for students in the back of the room, 
this seeing task is considerably more dit 
ficult than reading a textbook. This indi 
cates that several more times illumination 
is required on the blackboard than on 
the desk tops. 


pied by blackboards in the average class 


Che large wall area occu 


room also affords somewhat of a handi 
cap to good lighting and seeing condi 
tions. The black areas absorb some ot 
the light which might be reflected to the 
lesks and the sharp contrast with the 
light walls directly in the field of vision 
is rather annoying to the eves when 
viewed for a long time. To overcome this 
‘ondition, the suggestion has been made 
to develop white or amber surfaces which 
could be written on with black chalk. This 
would aid in the room lighting, but the 
main idea seems to be to improve the visi- 
bility of the writing. Contrary to general 
opinion, laboratory researches indicate 
that writing in white on black is just as 
visible as black on white. It is doubtful, 
then, that this suggestion would aid much 
toward easy seeing. 

In some schools, experiments have been 
made with light-colored window shades 
mounted above the boards to cover the 
dark surfaces when they are not in use. 
One thought which might be given con- 
sideration is to hinge the blackboards 
in sections so that they may be turned 
around exposing light-colored back sur 
faces. These may be used as bulletin or 
exhibit boards and reversed when the 
writing surface is required. 


Lighting research: In the laboratories, 
scientists are making rapid strides toward 
the development of new light sources. 
Several forms of these new illuminants 
are on the market today, but it seems 
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likely that their application in the school 
held may be somewhat restricted for a 
while, because they involve more com- 
plexities than does the incandescent lamp 
at the present time. However, new de- 
velopments in incandescent lamps them- 
selves and the use of new reflecting and 
diffusing materials now available may 
make possible the design of radically dif- 
ferent forms of lighting equipment 
especially suited to meet the particular 
requirements of the school classroom. 
Thought is being given to this possibility. 


Presc ribing light Up to the present time, 
appraising the relative difficulty of vari- 
ous eye-tasks has been largely a matter 
ot estimation, for there was no easy 
means of measurement. The recent de- 
velopment ot the Luckiesh-Moss Visi- 
bility Meter makes it possible for the see- 
ing specialists to measure accurately the 
relative visibility of any task and to pre- 
scribe the illumination necessary to meet 
a predetermined standard of seeing ease. 
With this instrument studies are being 
made of schoolroom tasks with a view to 
developing particular lighting to suit 
special requirements. 


Specializing the classroom: At present 
the same classroom is generally used for 
lecture, study, demonstration, writing and 
recitation. These involve a variety of dif- 
ferent seeing problems and it is difficult 
to plan one lighting system which will 
meet each of the different requirements 
equally well. Therefore the lighting must 
be a compromise attempting to meet the 
more difficult situations as well as pos- 
sible. 

Sone school authorities are beginning 
to advocate a revision of the educational 
system to permit each room to be used 
for a particular purpose. Certainly such 
a plan would make possible far more ef- 
tective lighting. For example, in lecture 
and demonstration rooms a medium level 
of illumination at the seats would be suf- 
ficient for the easy task otf taking notes, 
while plenty of light could be provided 
at the front of the room for easy seeing 
and concentration on the teacher and 
demonstration. Separately controlled 
lighting could be provided on blackboards 
and charts. Writing, study and work- 
rooms might be so arranged that students 
could be placed in groups around desks or 
tables. This would permit supplementary 
lighting on the work in addition to me- 
dium general illumination. By this means 
much higher levels of illumination could 
be afforded on the task with little increase 
in operating cost. 

A plan of this kind offers interesting 
possibilities from the standpoint of light- 
ing. Very probably it would afford un- 
usual architectural and design oppor- 
tunities as well. 
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charts show influence of air space on odor intensity for adults and children. 
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charts for computing ventilation requirements from standpoint of body odor: for example, given an air space of 300 cubic feet for 
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each person, follow vertical line indicating this condition until it intersects the broken horizontal line representing the allowable odor 


intensity of 2; by interpolation the required outdoor air supply is found to be 12 cfm for each adult, 17 cfm for each child. 
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ATMOSPHERIC 
CONTROL 


The American Society of Heating and V en- 
tilating Engineers has undertaken an inves 
tivation of odors and their relationship to 
standards for healtl 


minimum ventilation 


and comfort. A study of odor conditions ri 
reduced ventilation im class 


Lo... ve Be 


search Laboratory in Pittsburgh in conne: 


sulting from 


rooms was made by the « 


tion with a study on classroom drafts and 
reported in a paper (“Classroom Odors With 
Reduced Outside Air Supply’) by F.C. 
Houghten, H. H. Trimble, Carl Gutberlet 
and Merle I. Lichtenfels at the Society's 
semi-annual meeting in Toronto, June 1935 
Further research is currently being conduc 
ted in cooperation with the Harvard Schoo 
of Public Health; provisional findings wer 
Ventilatu 


Yaglou 


described in a progress report (“ 
Requirements’) presented by C. P 
E. C. Riley and P. 1. 


tety’s 42nd annual meeting in Chicago 


Coggms at the So 
Janu 
ary 1936. The accompanying paragraphs are 
based on facts and conclusions set forth 1 


NESE THE 


paper § 
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BETTER VENTILATION 


\ir volume requirements for school ven- 
tilation probably have been the subject 
of more discussion than any other phase 
of heating and ventilation. The diversity 
of opinion can be seen in legal require- 
ments: thirty States require 30 cubic feet 
of outside air per minute per pupil, and 
others require less or have no ventilation 
laws. 

The engineer has advocated the circula 
tion of a relatively large volume of air, 
whereas the medical man, knowing the 
harmlessness of carbon dioxide and _ the 
small oxygen content necessary to sus 
tain life, has been unable to recognize 


a need for more than a very nominal 
amount of outside air. 
Present researches have shown. that 


recirculation of air within the classroom 
is as effective in providing the required 
motion and cooling power of the air as 
the supplying of outside air, provided the 
proper effective temperature of the re 
circulated air is maintained. This de 
velopment has reopened the discussion 
concerning the required amount of out- 
side air. Why should an outside air sup- 
ply greater than that necessary to supply 
the minimum requirements for oxygen 
supply and carbon dioxide elimination be 
required ? 


\Veed for outside air: It is generally 
agreed that the requirement for oxygen 
supply and carbon dioxide elimination is 
no greater than 2 to 4 cfm per person. 
In conventional classrooms this will 
usually be supplied by infiltration and the 
initial volume of air in the room before 
occupancy. Based upon this reasoning, 
it seems logical to believe that no out 
side air need be supplied through the 
ventilating system, except when required 
to maintain the desired cooling power of 
the air. Recent research indicates, how- 
ever, that when outside air is not re- 
quired to maintain the cooling 
odors represent a limiting factor. 


power, 


Sense of smell: The human nose when 
properly utilized affords a better criterion 
of the quality of air in occupied rooms 






IN THE CLASSROOM 


than any of the known physical or chemi 
cal tests. In ordinary respiration, the 
course of air passing through the nasal 
cavity does not extend up high enough to 
strike the olfactory membrane, but the 
odoriferous particles reach the membrane 
by diffusion which gradually changes the 
air in the olfactory cleft. Sniffing appears 
to be the most effective and quickest way 
for the full perception of odors, as it di 
rects the air stream upwards toward the 
olfactory areas. The sense of smell is 
normally aroused by inconceivably small 
concentrations of odoriferous substances 
The sensitivity varies in different in 
dividuals. However, the olfactory organs 
are quickly and easily fatigued if the ex 
citing stimulus continues, although they 
can perceive the sudden appearance of 
The occupants of a crowded 
and poorly ventilated room are not cap 
able of recognizing body odors which are 


new odors. 


very apparent or even intolerable to a 
Breathing fresh air restores 
the sensitivity. 


newcomer. 


Sources of odors: Odors in rooms come 


mostly from the occupants themselves 
Odors from furniture and the like are 
not, as a rule, conspicuous in the pres 
ence of body odors, although they may 
be accentuated in a warm or moist at 
mosphere. The sources of body odors ar: 
numerous—foul breath, decaying teeth, 
sweat and sebaceous secretions (especial 
lv when personal hygiene is deficient). 
gases from the stomach and bowels, and 
decomposition of matter from the skin 
and clothes. Even healthy and clean per 
sons freshly after a bath gave off in the 
experiments an appreciable amount of 
odor, which is apparently a normal waste 
product arising from metabolic processes 
and decomposition of matter in the skin 
and clothing. Such odors are not, as a 
rule, known to be harmful, but they cer 
tainly indicate a feeling of stuffiness and 
discomfort to any one coming from out- 
-ide. The occupants themselves may not 
be conscious of the odor but they seem 
to be capable of detecting stuffiness or 
lack of freshness in the air. 








TABLE 1: SENSORY INTENSITY SCALE OF BODY ODOR 
ODOR 
INTENSITY CHARACTERISTIC 
INDEX TERM QUALIFICATION 
0 None No perceptible odor. 
2 Threshold Very faint, barely detectable by trained judas 
usually imperceptible to untrained persons 
Definite Readily detectable by a!! normal persons but not 
objectionable. 
Moderate Neither pleasant nor disagreeable. Little 
objection. Allowable limit in rooms. 
3 Strona Objectionable. Air regarded with disfavor 
4 Very strong Forcible, disaareeable. 
5 Nauseating. 


Overpowering 
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ATMOSPHERIC 
CONTROL 


In general, little attempt is made rigidly ti 
which 


cubic feet of outside air. Where recirculation 


2 
enforce ventilation laws require OU 
is permissible a considerable percentage of 


return air is mixed with outside aw after 


treatment. The Ventilation Standards of 
he American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, adopted in 1932, require 
1 minimum of 10 cubic feet of outside av 
per person provided that the relative humid- 
ity is between 30 and 60 per cent and that 
an effective temperature range between 64 
ind 69 degrees is maintained when heating 
md humidification is required and between 


69 and 73 degrees when cooling or de- 


humidification is required. As architects 
and engineers will see from the accompany- 
ing report, it is necessary to specify school 
wide 


ventilation systems that will meet a 


range of conditions. Installations should be 
designed and operated so that as little as 
10 cubic feet of outside air and as much as 
supplied to 


30 cubic feet or more zenll be 


fit varying needs. It is also clearly demon- 
strated that the average requirement of 30 
cubic feet or more of air per person in 
schools represents a fair average to meet 


normal conditions. 
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Veasurement of odors: In order to get 
a good impression of ventilation condi- 
tions in a room, one should pass quickly 
from clean outdoor air to the room to be 
tested. One or two sniffs produce the 
strongest sensations ot body odor, after 
which the sensation diminishes and soon 
ceases altogether. The olfactory 
threshold—a detectable 
the baseline for measuring odor 
sity; it is analogous to the threshold ot 
hearing—a barely audible sound. On this 


unit of odor intensity is established the 


barely odor—is 


inten 


sensory intensity scale (see accompany 
ing table). Standards for noise and sound 
have been determined by similar sub 
jective tests, using the normal human ai 
for criterion 

fir supply ratios: The strength ot body 
odor perceived by the sense of smell on 
entering an occupied room from rela 
tively clean air varies inversely as the 
logarithm of the outdoor air supply. In 
the Harvard experiments, it was ob 
served, the body odor was very strong 
and disagreeable when the outdoor air 
supply per person was under 3 cfm, the 
strength decreasing arithmetically as the 
air supply increased logarithmically. The 
minimum air supply required to dilute the 
odor to the allowable intensity of 2 unde 
the given conditions (200 cubic feet air 
space per person, no air conditioning) is 
With 30 cfm 


per person, the odor is still readily de 


about 16 cfm per person. 
tectable but not objectionable. Recircu 
lation does not seem to affect the odor 
strength appreciably. In other 
from the standpoint of body odor, a room 
can be ventilated just as well with an 
outdoor air supply of 16 cfm per person 
as with a total supply of 30 cfm, about 
half of which is recirculated. 

The impossibility of fixing any 


words, 


single 
standard that would apply under all con 
ditions is clearly evident. Each case must 
be considered separately. 
Observations with children: Grade school 
children between 7 and 14 years old have 
apparently an equation of their own. In 
spite of smaller body surface and lower 
total metabolism, they give off 
odor than the adults and the air require 
ment is therefore considerably greater. 
In tests on a group of children of aver 
status, the air sup 
ply had to be increased to 21 cfm per 
child. Adolescent boys and girls between 
the ages of 16 and 20 years vielded re 
sults closer to those of adults than those 
of grade school children. 


more 


age socio-economic 


Air space variations: The number ot 
persons occupying a room appears to be 
a very important factor affecting odor 
intensity and air requirement. With 470 
cubic feet of air space per person, which 
is more or less representative of condi- 


STANDARDS e NEW 


tions in homes, uncrowded offices, and th« 
like, the air requirement from the stand 
point of body odor was 7 cfm per per 
son; with 200 cubic feet of air space, i 
was about 16 cim per person, and wit! 
100 cubic feet of air space, it was al 
most 25 cfm. Theoretically, doubling th: 
air space is equivalent to doubling th 
air supply, as in both instances the con 


centration of odor should be reduced to 


half. Actually this is not quite the case 
owing presumably to imperfect diffusion 
of odors and of the air supplied to the 
room. . . For average children th: 
requirements corresponding to the allow 
able odor intensity of 2 are 12, 21 and 
29 cfm per child with, respectively, 470) 
200 and 100 cubic feet air space. 


Weans of odor control: The usual methods 
of washing, humidifying or cooling re- 
circulated air found to remove a 
considerable amount of odor, thus mak 
ing it possible to reduce the outdoor air 


were 


supply. The surface cooler absorbed the 
least amount of odor and the dehumiditier 
the most. The absorption by the cen 
trifugal humidifier was but only slightly 
greater than that of the surface coolet 
Che outdoor air requirement was cor 
respondingly reduced from 16 cfm _ per 
person with simple ventilation to about 
13 cfm per person when the mixture oi 
outdoor and recirculated air was passed 
the centrifugal 
over the surface cooler, and to less than 


through humidifier or 
+ cfm per person when the mixture was 
passed through the spray dehumiditier 
In the last instance the odor intensity 
appears to be almost independent of the 
outdoor air supply. 
Socto-economu Jactors In a special 
experiments an attempt was 
made to study maximum variations from 
the average by using a limited number 
of subjects of the poorest and wealthiest 
classes. The requirements of school chil 
dren were found to vary from 18 to 38 
cfm per child, according to their class 
status. This retlected objectively on bath 
ing habits. 
tion requirements are fixed for any given 
conditions, the problem of body-odor con 
trol resolves itself into personal factors 
The ventila 
tion engineer has no control upon these 


series of 


Once the minimum ventila 


ot hygiene and _ sanitation. 


Two baths a week would help 
a great deal in solving the schoolroom 
Unfortunately, there are 
homes of poor families with no bathing 
facilities at all. A worthwhile experiment 
trom the standpoint of both economy and 
education would be to have grade schools 
in the poorer districts provided with 
baths and in this way treat the real cause 
with, perhaps, less expenditure of money 
than would be the case with costly ven 
tilation, which after all is temporarily 
corrective, not preventive. 


factors. 


odor pre »blem. 
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indirect luminaires 

Designed by Walter Kantack. Produced /) 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1123 W. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago. (Sweet's Catalog File 28/14) 
Design 154 in “L’Or-Ray” series is used 
with silvered bowl lamps. It is styled 
in Lunax aluminum. Two sizes are 
available: (1) 300-500 watt lamp, 36” 
suspension, and (2) 750-1,000 watt lamp, 
42”" suspension. 


light-duty freight elevator 

Produced by Otis Elevator Company, 260 
Eleventh Ave., New York. (Sweet's Cata- 
og File 30/8) 

\n external geared traction § elevator 
machine has been designed for light 
freight duty. A large diameter extended 
worm shaft also carries the motor arma 
ture and brake pulley. 


residence communicator 

Announced by Bell Sound Systems, Inc. 
61-63 East Goodale Street, Columbus, Ohto 
\ new low-priced communicating system, 
known as “Belfone,” provides a hook-up 
of several standard units which makes 
two-way communication with the butler. 
cook, chauffeur or gardener quite simple 
for the owner of a large house. By dit- 
ferent combinations of the units various 
multiple station systems can be provided 


boiler—air conditioner 

Introduced by Fitzgibbons Boiler Company 
Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York. (Sweet's 
Catalog File 26/27) 

This unit incorporates within a_ single 
compact assembly a_ steel oil-burning 
boiler (models for stoker and gas-firing 
are also available), an instantaneous do 
mestic hot water coil for tankless opera 
tion, and an air conditioner providing 
clean, circulated, humidified and tempered 
air. The “Boiler-Air Conditioner” is 
ot the split system type providing steam 
heat to radiators in strategically located 
points throughout the home, and condi- 
tioned air through ducts to those spaces 
where that type of convertible heat is 
desired. However, full capacity of the 
boiler may be devoted to heating by con- 
ditioned air if desired. 


air conditioner for small homes 
Manufactured by The Fox Furnace Com- 
pany, Elyria, Ohio. (Sweet's Catalog File 
26/6) 

\ new “Sunbeam” unit heats, filters, 
humidifies, and circulates the air in win- 
ter and provides cooling ventilation in 


MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 


summer. It is equipped with a rotar 

wall flame type oil burner, ready to be 
connected to the oil and electric line 

One model is designed for installatior 
above the basement: the return air ducts 
run under the floor and feed upward into 
the blower compartment 


automatic coal flow 

Introduced by Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland and Portland, Oregon 
(Sweet's Catalog File 26/41) 

With this new machine, coal “flows” 
irom bin to fire automatically. lhe 
operating mechanism housing is_ placed 
either behind or beside the furnace lhe 
conveying screw can be laid under the 
basement floor. This leaves unobstructed 
Hoor space between furnace and _ bin 
which may be inclosed and made dust- 
tight. Electric controls make the opera 


tion tully automatic 


laminated sheathing, stiff-lath 


lwo new products announced by The Celotex 
Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(Sweet's Catalog File 13/16) 

Che laminated waterprooted sheathing is 
1” thick, corresponding to standard wood 
sheathing. Compared to '%” sheathing 
50% more insulating value is provided at 


o more cost. The insulating “Stiff 


S¢ 
Lath” provides a firmer plaster base 


without the use of supplementary gadgets 


stud partition plates 

Produced by Adjustable Bearing Plate Co 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. 

Rigid steel bearing plates form a cot! 
tinuous support for joists and lock studs 
in place. They provide any desired stud 
spacing. Inverted, they tie studs to slab 
Ducts and plumbing pass through the 
plates without necessitating any cutting 


new floor covering 


Announced by Armstrong Cork Product 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. (Sweet's (ata 
log File 15/44) Price range: between that 
of felt-base floor covering and linoleum 
This new product, known as “Mastic 
\rmoflor,” consists of a _ calendered 
mastic mix on a backing of tough .atu- 
rated felt. It can be installed on erade 
level concrete floors in direct contact 
with the ground, except where an ¢X 
cessive moisture condition exists. A? 
extra-heavy wearing surface gives dur 
ability. The flooring is available in four 
colors—red, green, black, and brown. It 
is supplied in rolls 36 inches wide 
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Architect G. J. Cannon has created an individually-designed 
floor of Sealex Treadlite Tile for the Ponca City Library. 


Architects who have carefully considered the particular floor- 
covering requirements for school, college and library buildings, 
are showing an ever-increasing preference for Sealex Linoleum. 
In these areas, where studious quiet is so important, the resilient 
surface of Sealex Linoleum helps to muffle distracting foot- 
traffic noises. 

But that’s only one of the reasons why so many architects 
specify Sealex Linoleum. Another is the /ow first cost of a 
Sealex Floor. Another is its lasting economy... proven longer 
life, with no upkeep expense save for occasional waxing. A final 
reason is the absolutely smooth surface of this modern floor- 





covering— highly sanitary and easy to keep spotlessly clean. 

Installed by authorized contractors of Bonded Floors, 
Sealex Linoleum carries a guaranty bond covering the full value 
of materials and workmanship. Write for full information. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX Linclea: 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 
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In the Mansfield Public Library, a plain color Battleship Linoleum 
provides an ideal, quiet library floor. 


—Aboes and Wall-Covering 


SOME FACTORS WHICH MAKE FOR BUILDING IMPROVEMENT 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN, 


Chief Statistician, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


tinues on its new course for several years. The current direc- 
tional change for the better will probably follow the genera 
pattern of previous building cycles unless upset by unpre- 
dictable forces such as a war. 


That building operations are expanding is no longer news. 
However, the current series of charts should prove useful as 
a graphic review of the recent changes for the better. All 
present indications point to the probability that further sub- 


stantial gains lie ahead. The building industry moves in broad 


All construction figures used in the accompanying chart: 





cycles. 


Once having changed its general direction it con- 


cover the 37 eastern states only. 
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Four heaters with Everdur Shells, 
made by THE PATTERSON- 
KELLEY CO., INC., East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. The two small heaters 
(left) are each 20” x 60” and 
are for the U.S. Post Offices at 


Burlington, N.J.,and Mt. Vernon, 





N.Y. The medium-sized heater 
(middle) is 36” x 96” and is for 
the U.S. Parcel Post Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. The large 
heater (right) is 48’’ x 168” and 
is for the Myron Stratton Home, 


Colorado Springs, Colorado. 











NON-RUST STORAGE HEATERS OF 


EV E R D U R M E TA L ... Strengthened Copper 


reduce maintenance costs... assure rust-free water indefinitely 


These four Patterson Combined Hot Water 
Service and Storage Heaters . . . all with 


solid Everdur shells . . . are destined for 


buildings in four different states. Proof 


again of the growing acceptance of 


Everdur as the ideal metal for non-rust 
water heater shells! 

From small residential range boilers to 
giant storage heaters for hotels, laundries, 


hospitals, etc... thousands of Everdur tanks 


are giving rust-free, repair-free service—saving money for 
owners because Everdur cannot rust. This rugged copper- 
silicon alloy possesses remarkable corrosion-resistance, 


yet it has the strength of steel . . . and is readily welded 
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ANACON pA 


from mine to consumer 


EVERDUR METAL 


“Everdur” is a regis- 


tered trade-mark iden- 
tifying products of 
The American Brass 
Co. made from alloys 
of copper, silicon and 
other elements. 





‘6131-A 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


by all usual methods. Our new publica- 
tion E-10 contains complete information 
on Everdur Metal for tanks and heaters. 
* * * 
Equally logical and satisfactory are many 
other uses for Everdur. Among them: air- 
conditioning equipment, masonry anchors, 
drains and ducts, electrical conduit. Addi- 
tional data on any use of Everdur gladly 


sent on request. 





In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronro, Ont 


EVERDUR METAL jor TANKS 


RUSTLESS AS COPPER...STRONG AS STEEL 
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Pepsodent Company 
Plant, Chicago 


Genasco Trinidad 
Bonded 10- Year 
Built-up Roof. 
Architect: F. C. 
Foltz, Chicago... 
Roofing Contrac- 
tors: Knauf & 
Weber Roofing 
Co., Chicago... 
General Contrac- 
tors: Clearing In- 
dustrial Districts, 
Inc., Chicago. 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


STANDARD TRINIDAD 


Built-up Roofing s” 


For a really fine roof on a really fine industrial 
plant, the Pepsodent people selected a Genasco Stand- 
ard Trinidad Built-up Roof. 


Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up Roofing is con- 
structed with alternate layers of Genasco All-Rag 
Felts and Trinidad Lake Roofing Asphalt. Trinidad 
Lake Roofing Asphalt, the waterproofing factor of a 
Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up Roof, has been 
used successfully for almost half a century. This 
material is stable and resistent to roofing’s worst 
enemy—the ultra-violet rays ci the sun. That’s why 
Genasco gives such long service. 





An interesting book—“‘For Your Roof”—will be 
sent if you send us the coupon below. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


STANDARD TRINIDAD NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Built-up ing sii tiie iia, 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY AR-6 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
: Please send me a copy of your illustrated book “For 
‘ Your Roof” which carries illustrations of many promi- 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Roof security is fe/t with Trinidad 


nent buildings in all parts of the country protected 
with Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up Roofing. 


Send this Coupon today 7 etter meceoenereonieperniipa 
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Lane Technical High School 


Equipped Throughout by 
Illinois The John Van Range Co, 


Cafeteria of World’s Largest School 
Proves the Efficiency of 


JOHN VAN RANGE EQUIPMENT 


ANE Technical High School is probably the 


world’s largest school entirely under one roof. 


Cafeteria, Chicago 


Yet its modern cafeteria serves ample, appetizing 
and wholesome meals to a multitude of students 
and their instructors in a luncheon period no 
greater than that of schools of average size. 
Beginning with the architect's plan, the kitchen 
engineers of The John Van Range Company de- 
signed all equipment for the commissary, kitchen 
and cafeteria. Under their supervision this equip- 
ment was manufactured in the great John Van 
Range factory and installed in record time, ready 
for the strenuous duty for which it was designed. 
For three generations the leading architects of 
America have supplemented their own organiza- 
tions with the services of John Van Range Kitchen 
Engineers when planning the food service depart- 
ments of schools, colleges, dormitories, fraternity 
houses and other institutions. Acceptance of this 
service places them under no obligations and adds 
nothing to their costs. 


Regardless of the size of your school, your prob- 
lem is the same—to serve the best possible meals 
at lowest cost and in an unhurried and orderly 
manner. If you wil! send us your plans before 
construction is begun we will gladly assist in the 
layout. If your plans and specifications are com- 


plete we shall appreciate an opportunity to quote. 


She John Van Range G 


PMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOCD 


492 ah cen o ST. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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NEW BOOKLETS & BULLETINS 














Ir writing T manutacturers el any t Tne ew fa } 
booklets listed in th umr mentior f THE ARCHITE 
TURAL REC( Ri “ De yreatly yoOpre sted 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS AND PARTS 
— Walls at uo Cost with Texolite. Unite 


1 orate 7yC 


Compar 300 We Adams Street, Chicag i.* 
Rockwell Acoustical Plaster. Atlantic Gypsum Product 
A ust 3! Division, 205 East 42nd Stree t, New York.* 


Staoquetie Concrete for Patching and eee Concrete Ma 
nt Manufactu : srand Aver 


Wen 


or Ig 


Thiokol Facts. Vol 1, No. 


1. Put 


Thiokol Corporation, Yardville, N. 

Metal Trim Catalog No. 100-B. Milcor Stee! Company ith 4 

and Burnhar Streets, Milwaukee, Wis.* 

Snap-On Mouldings. Pyramid Metals Company, 455 North Oakley 

Boulevard, C ago, Ill.* 

School Wardrobes . . . Unitfold Folding Wall. An 

Foundry C par 30 Church Street, New York.” 

Welding and on High Chromium Steels. The Linde A 

Products ( Un of Union Carbide and Carbon C 
ratior 30 East 42n 1 Street New York." f 

Seamless Tubing. Bulletin No. 41. Parker Aog 
1325 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, C ; 


Speed Control Equipment. Reeves Pulley C C 


New Fire Line Pressure Reducing and Angle Valve. Elkhart 
Mfa. Cx 1302 West Beardsley Avenue Elkhart. Ind.* 


Toncan Iron “~ for Permanence. 4th ed. Reput 


poration, Cleveland, O}F 


c 


Horizontal Single Piston se for General Sorvions <6: 
AA ... Type AC. Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporatior 
Harrison, N. J. 
Facts for Users of A.C. Motors. The Lincoln Electr 

a 


and, Ohi 


TERMITE PROTECTION 


Things You Ought to Know About Protection Against Termites 
and Decay. National Lumber and Creosoting Company, Inc 


State Nationa! Bank Building, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.* 

ay! re Boring wom Within! American Lumber and Treat 
West Van Buren Stree r 30 ).* 

LIGHTING ; 

Baseball Lighting. Bulletin No. 2516. Crouse-H 

Syracuse, N. Y 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
G-E Automatic Heating with Oil G-E Air Conditioning 


General Ele Company, Air nditioning Department, 5 Law 

rence Street 8 mfield, N. J.* 

Coal Flow Burner. !ron Fireman Manu 

Ore.* 

"“Heat-an-Aire’ Conditioner. May B Ba 

more, Md 

The Sunbeam Oil Burning Air Conditioning Unit. The Fox Furr 

Company, Div n of American Radiator and Standard Sanitar 

Corporation, Elyria, Ohio.* 

Superfex Oil Burning Air Conditioning Heating Plant. Pertectior 5 
Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio.* 

New Boiler-Air Conditioner Combined in a Single Compact Unit. B 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York z 
The Cellar Reborn. American Radiator and Standard Sanit he 
poration, 40 West 40th Street, New York.” fa 
The Architect's Handbook of Heating . . . Air Conditioning All let 
Year ‘Round Around the World with Oil-O-Matic . . . Be 
Colonial Virginia Steps Out of History. Williams Oj!-O-Mat 

Heatina e rporation Bloomi naton 1." 

Residence Type R Boiler. Catalog No. 88 . Type C Boiler. : 


Kewanee Boiler Corporation. Kewanne 


Catalog No. 84. 


(Turn to page 49, adv.) 
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AIR-CONDITIONER 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


|| RADIATOR HEAT 


5 . . . ENABLING YOU TO DESIGN A 
COMPLETE SYSTEM WITH ASSURED SATIS- 
FACTION TO THE OWNER 


Here is the unit which gears radiator heat to the 
demand for air conditioning . . . designed by the 
makers of America’s most complete line of fine 
steam heating specialties. The Hoffman Air Con- 
ditioner—installed and operated independently of 
the heating plant— provides the humidification, 
cleansing and circulation of air now considered necessary to ideal liv- 
ing conditions. In combination with either one or two-pipe Hoffman 
Radiator Heating Systems, the home owner is assured all the benefits 
of true air conditioning! 


..- INSTALLED WITH HOFFMAN CONTROLLED HEAT 


This vapor-vacuum system furnishes ideal heating for a Hoffman Air 
Conditioner installation. It delivers to each room as much or as little 
heat as desired. A finger’s touch upon the lever of the Hoffman Radiator 
Modulating Valve instantly increases or decreases the heat output of 
that radiator. Hence, fuel consumption is only in proportion to the 
demand for heat—a notable economy feature. 

Hoffman Controlled Heat equipment is adaptable to any type of 
steam boiler and its cost is no greater than that of an ordinary two- 
pipe system. 

...OR WITH A ONE-PIPE HOFFMAN VACUUM SYSTEM 


For the home builder or modernizer whose budget is limited, there is 
no finer heating method than a one-pipe steam system equipped with 
Hoffman Vacuum Valves. The Double Air Locks of these valves are a 
guarantee of high vacuums and their Six Speed Venting feature means 
easy “‘balancing”’ of the system. 

Low in original cost and amazingly economical in operation, this 
system offers many outstanding advantages. With a Hoffman Air Con- 
ditioner also installed, the most modern comforts are obtained at 
minimum expense. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., DEPT. Ar.s, WATERBURY, CONN. 
HO CONTROLLED 
RADIATOR 


with AIR CONDITIONING 


Sold everywhere by leading wholesalers of Heating and Plumbing equipment 


















































traveling concrete art exhibit 


The Portland Cement Association 
has a traveling exhibit of Color in 
Architecture with Concrete which 
includes samples of cast stone and 
ornaments of concrete in varieties 
of texture and color. Beginning its 
circuit in New York at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, May 26-27, the exhibit 
is scheduled as follows: June 2-4, 
Architects Building, Philadelphia ; 
June 8-10, U. S. Chamber of Com- 





MARKETING NEWS oF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 





merce Building, Washington, D. C.; 
June 16-17, Piedmont Hotel, At- 
lanta; June 25-26, Houston; July 
1-3, Hotel Biltmore, Kansas City. 


back-siphonage research 
The Back-Siphonage Research 
Council has been organized to pro- 
mote research study of cross connec 
tions and back-siphonage phenomena 
in plumbing systems. 
Manufacturers, engineers and 
plumbing inspectors generally have 





MODERN 


Port Chester High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 


STE ELA B 


FIRE-SAFE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


The “STEELAB” line of sectional laboratory furniture 
lends itself efficiently and economically to the school 
laboratory layout. Our factory is completely equipped 
for the production of special equipment to meet your 


requirements. 


Our Engineering Service Department will assist you in 


the planning of your laboratory, offering you without 


obligation years of experience in modern and practical 


planning. 


Write for “STEELAB” Catalog. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE CO., INC. 
37-08 NORTHERN BLVD. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
































been at a loss to meet the growing 
demands made on the industry for 
reliable methods of controlling th: 
possible pollution of domestic water 
supplies through back-siphonage, 
and the Council has induced manu- 
facturers and other groups to con 
tribute funds to carry forward a 
research study by the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

The direct need of such a study is 
recognized when one considers that 
requirements in most of the major 
cities of the United States are at 2 
great variance, thereby necessitating 
a multiplicity of sizes, shapes and 
designs of various products in th 
stock of manufacturers. Most of th« 
municipalities which have these re 
quirements have not carried to a 
conclusion the research necessary to 
be certain that they are correct. The 
Health Department of the City of 
Chicago has recently ruled that the 
spout of all faucets must be at least 
34” above the top of the fixture and 
many other cities have requirements 
varying trom '4” to 344”. It is such 
variances as these that the Back- 
Siphonage Kesearch Council is at- 
tempting to have standardized on 
specifications technically sound and 
practical. 

After the necessary research work 
has been completed and a practical 
standard is promulgated by the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards, it is 
proposed that a reliable, central, in 
dependent laboratory be established 
to test, approve and certify for all 
cities equipment offered by manu- 
facturers designed to control or pre- 
vent any and all phenomena of back 
siphonage, thus eliminating the « 
pense of duplicating such labora 
tories in the various cities. 


air conditioning institute 


John L. Fuller heating and a 
conditioning engineer, and F. | ¥ 
Ritzenheim, branch manager of Gar ‘| 


W ood Industries, Inc., were elected 
president and vice president re¢ 
spectively of the newly formed Air 3 
Conditioning Institute at its first i 
meeting held at the Seward Hotel, j 
Detroit, on May 4. 

The Institute is a non-profit cor- ‘ 
poration created to promote the use 
of air conditioning and to establish 





(Turn to page 46 adv.) 
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Ve mvite questions 
about ALR CONDITIONING 
from Architects 


\U k BELIEVE tnat improve 
ments which make living 


conditions better should be put 
into use as widely, and rapidly as 
possible. It seems to us that the 
acceptance of air conditioning, 
both tor home and _ business, 1s 
being retarded by efforts to make 
it appear an abstruse subject. 
The distribution of air through 
ducts at speeds, and in quantities 
to meet various conditions, pre- 
sents no great problem to you and 
your engineering associates. Given 
proper equipment, the control of 
the temperature, and humidity of 


such aircurrentsisasi mple matter. 


The basis is 
electric refrigeration 
k.guipment is the basic factor. 
Summer air conditioning depends 
tor its effectiveness on skill that 
has gone into the design, manu- 
facture and application of the 


electric refrigeration equipment, 


which makes the whole system pos- 
sible. Such air conditioning is 
basically taking the excess heat 
and moisture out of the air. The 
accepted method of doing this is 
by electric refrigeration. So we 
believe that when you consider air 
conditioning specifications you 
cannot do better than to look first 
ot all for the leader in electric 
refrigeration. You do not have 
to look far. Delco- Frigidaire, 
with its General Motors back- 
ground, represents such experi- 
ence to an unparalleled degree. 

We welcome opportunities to 
discuss air conditioning problems 
with architects. Neither in private 
conferences nor in talks with your 
clients do we ever attempt to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of mystery. 
Rather we say “‘the whole matter 
comes down to selecting equip- 
ment which is the outcome of the 
necessary experience, and then in- 
stalling such equipment with the 





engineering skill which youexpect 
trom General Motors... world 
leaderin precision manufacturing’ 

This attitude we believe serves 
the public interest. It encourages 
property owners to construct 
buildings which are truly modern, 
and to modernize old structures. 
When air conditioning problems 
are under consideration drop us 
a line, or phone our New York 
office (CIrcle 7-1367). Let’s talk 


things over. 


Summer air conditioning is basic- 
ally cooling and dehumidifying. 


The accepted method ofaccomplish- § 


ing this is by electric refrigeration. 


CONCLUSION 
Buy air conditioning from Delco- 
» Frigidaire—theorganization 
.. representing most experience in 
electric refrigeration. 


See Sweet's Catalog File (Section 26/7) for details on our air conditioning equipment. 


Write our headquarters in Dayton, Ohio, or phone our New York office at CIrcle 7-1 367. 


DELCO-FRIGIDAIRE CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 
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DAYTON, OHIO 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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HEDRICH 


RECEPTION ROOM. “WGN” STUDIOS, an addition to The Tribune Tower, 
associated architects, 


Leo J. Weissenborn—Chicago associate. 


| First .. the ‘WGN’ Reception Room, 


then . . all corridors in the Studios”’ 


Chicago... 


John M. Howells, Hood & Fouilhoux 


Robert Carson, designer, Hood & Fouilhoux, says: “We 
wanted the richness of wood in this modern interior. Pale 
wood was needed as it was to be used as a reflecting surface 
to light the room. The treatment of curved corners of the 
room, the stair and the curve of the lighting cove was ac- 
complished more simply and economically with Flexwood 
than would have been possible with wood in any other form. 


“To reduce the variation in grain to a minimum, Oak Flex- 


wood was bleached, then given a coat of colorless lacquer, 
making a continuous wall of very pale oak. Decorative bands 
are a series of oak moldings. 


“When the room was finished, our clients were so well 


pleased that plans were changed and the same Flexwood 
treatment used for corridors throughout the Studios.” 


Flexwood is genuine wood veneer mounted on cloth. Flex- 


wood, because it is wood, takes any wood finish. Please write 
for complete data on this modern way of wood panelling. 


Flexwood 










ARCHITECT'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ralph Evans Hacker, of Hacker 
|& Hacker, with 
offices at Fort Lee, N. J., has been 
‘appointed Architect to the Building 
Study of the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York. 
Owen D. Young is the Chairman of 
the Regents’ Committee in charge 
}of the Inquiry. Dr. Luther Gulick, 
Director of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research of Columbia 
University, is the Director of the 
Mr. Hacker is 


gaged in studying various elemen- 


school architects, 


| Inquiry. now en 
| . 

}tary and high schools and state col 
leges in the State of New York 


Joseph B. Wertz, registered archi 
tect in New Jersey, is now conduct 
ing his practice from Mayville, N.Y 


\lftred W. Grant and L. 
ston George have opened an office 
for the 
under the firm 


Living 


practice of architecture, 
name of Grant & 
George, at 44 East State Street, 
Westport, Conn. Mr. Grant 
formerly located at 525 West 
nue Norwalk, Conn 


Was 


\ve 


Paul Hyde Harbach and James 
William architects, an- 
'nounce the removal of their offices 
Franklin Street. Buffalo, 


Kideney, 


ito 505 


N.Y 


\lden de 
appointment as associate architect of 
the Procurement Wash 
ington, D. C., to resume his prac 
tice of general architecture in Plain 


field, N. J. 


Hart has resigned hts 


Division, 


Correction: Peter Copeland, archi 
tect and industrial designer, has been 
}appointed consultant by Marizon 
Rosenberg of New York City. Mr. 
|Copeland’s offices and address re- 
| main at 244 West 23 Street; he is 
not a staff member at the Marizon- 
Rosenberg offices, as stated in the 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CO., INC., 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK § May issue of Tur ARCHITECTURAL 


Manufacturers 
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of 


Plywood, 


Armorply, 


kindred 


products 
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ROOFS 


Three huge new piers have been built in New York 
to accommodate **Normandie,” **Queen Mary” 
and other superliners.Gen’l.Cont. : Pier 88,William 
Kennedy Construction Company, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Gen’'l. Cont.: Piers 90 and 92, George F. Driscoll 
Company, Brooklyn. Barrett Roofs applied by 
(Pier 88) Master Waterproofing and Roofing Cor- 
poration, and (Piers 90 and 92) New York Roofing 
Company, both of New York. 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 





When the majestic Queen Mary docks at her American home. 
her passengers step ashore on New York’s new Pier 90, under 
another Barrett Roof. 

The regularity with which Barrett Roofs are selected for 
America’s most new s-worthy structures—its tallest skyscrapers. 
its greatest buildings, and its largest piers—is significant evidence 
of their unmatched value. They are recognized as the world’s 
soundest investment in roof protection. 

For information on any roofing or waterproofing problem. 
consult with your local Barrett Approved Roofer, or with us. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
10 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Il. Birmingham, Alabama 









“See our Catalogue in Sweet's 





macBeTa EP EI©)|||cropes 


In tune with the trend toward streamlining and sharp edges (3) completely enclosed, flush-type 












combining the very finest features of modern illu- opening which greatly reduces dust accumulation. 
mination, this globe of famous “Monax” Glass Here is a Globe of simple grace and beauty in 
demands serious consideration. It provides harmony with modern decoration yet free from 
(1) more efficient lighting as proved by photo- all garishness that would clash with more 
metric tests (2) famous Macbeth “Chip-proof” 


tim which strengthens the glass and eliminates 


MACBETH-EVANS GLASS COMPANY 
CHARLEROI + PENNSYLVANIA 


conservative interiors... Write us for com- 





plete information on this new globe .. . today. 
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A typical installation of Sanymetal Porcena Toilet 
Partitions and Sanymetal Porcena Shower Stalls 
with Porcena Wainscot Panels. * These installations 
consist of flush type insulated partition panels and 
wainscot panels porcelain enamelled on both 
sides. Doors are finished in plain baked enamel 
in a variety of colors or in imitation wood grain 
finishes. A detailed description of this installa- 
tion illustrated will be supplied on request. 


‘A UNION OF MODERNITY and SUITABILITY 


The first to originate and offer 
| © definite style of toilet parti- 
| tion and wainscot panel utiliz- 
ing porcelain enamelled 

|) Panels, Sanymetal presents a 
| Swider scope for the creative 
lents of a patient profession 

nd protects the building in- 

> Bustry in the use of such ma- 
rials by years of accumulated 
ngineering and craftsmanship 
xperience in the manufacture 

f certain exterior parts of 
Porcelain enamelled metal. 


0 
Simca sh 
ryeslous ay) 


a Mota} 


is Presented in 


Porcena 


Toilet Partitions and Wainscot Panels 


Young minds receive lasting impressions from environ- 
ments. The influence of a Sanymetal equipped toilet 
room promotes a sense of order, a respect for finer 
things and encourages cleanliness. Sanymetal’s Porcena 
(porcelain enamelled) Toilet Partitions create livelier 
and brighter toilet room environments. Combining the 
use of Porcena Toilet Partitions with Sanymetal's Porcena 
Wainscot Panels definitely ends problems of design 
heretofore involved in using two different materials. 
With these new decorative panels developed by 
Sanymetal a new era of good taste and thoughtful 
planning in laying out toilet rooms has been opened 
for the creative talents of those who strive for uni- 
formity and harmony in environments. 


Unusual decorative effects are obtainable through the 
use of Porcena Wainscot Panels which leave no require- 


7 4 
all 


ment of suitable wall protection unsatisfied. Sound 
mechanical construction embodied in Porcena (porce- 
lain enumelled) Toilet Partitions insure faultless per- 
formance and fortify these units with a rich heritage 
of enduring quality. Qualified by a wide range of 
experience in adapting the uses of porcelain enamelled 
metci to building construction, Sanymetal’s engineers 
and craftsmen have achieved heretofore unattainable 
combinations of designs and materials which establish 
new frontiers for toilet room environments. 

The Sanymetal representative in your locality awaits 
the opportunity to help you utilize Porcena Wainscot 
Panels and Porcena Toilet Partitions. Write for bro- 
chure on toilet room environments. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
1699 Urbana Road ee Cleveland, Ohio 
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Science Building for Hollywood High School. Marsh, Smith & Powell, architects; R. H. Annin, super- 
vising engineer; Sarver and Zoss, contractors—all of Los Angeles. Frame, walls and floors, as well 
as sculptured panel, grilles and other detail cast integrally in concrete of rigidly-controlled quality. 


A HELPFUL NEW REFERENCE 
ON SCHOOL PLANNING AND DESIGN 


OW to forecast enrollment—and how to design a floor system. « How 
H to lay out a classroom —In short, how to plan a safe, economical school 
for any community. * This is the problem covered in our new booklet, 
“Concrete in Schools— Educational and Architectural Planning.” Yow ll want 
this book for many reasons—not the least being concrete’s growing acceptance 
as the ideal medium for schools. « Of the scores of concrete schools built 
recently many are illustrated in this booklet, which gets down to cases on 


methods of designing floors, framing, walls, roofs and other structural details. 


Pr? 
There is also a chapter on rural schools. e« May we send you a free copy ? 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A6-8, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Tor Proto The New Brooklyn 
Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. Center — The New 
Bayside High School, Bayside, Long 
Island, New York. Lower Paoto— 
Bexley High School, Bexley, 
Columbus, Obio. 
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@ These fine schools, and Bontex-equipped 


schools everywhere, are evidence of serious. sutitf 


thought today in the selection of window 
shade cloth. 


Better light, better vision, better school 
work. That’s the rule in schools where 
Bontex is used. Even when shades are 
drawn, plenty of light enters rooms thru 
Bontex Shade Cloth — soft, diffused light, 
without glare. Bontex Window Shade Cloth 
conforms to rules suggested by the Eyesight 
Conservation Council for proper shades. 


Bontex also conforms to Government Speci- 
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Many of the 
Nations Finest Schools 


BONTEN 


Shiades 
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quality. Bontex Shade Cloth 
withstands rough usage. Does not fray, pin- 
hole or crack. Does not fade, even when 
constantly exposed to burning sun. Easily 
washed — coloring retains original freshness 
and finish is unimpaired after 20 or more 
scrubbings with soap and water. These 
features proved in rigid tests by Delineator 
and Lux Laboratories and South Florida Test 
Service. They are money-saving features. 
Recommend Bontex Shade Cloth for true 
economy! Full range of colors in translucent, 
semi-opaque and opaque Bontex. 


BONTEX GUARANTEED 
WASHABLE SHADE CLOTH 


| ____ Columbus Coated Fabrics Corpo Combes Contes Fabrics C 





Write us for samples and name of your 
Bontex distributor 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS 
CORPORATION 


Cotumsvus, Outro 


Dept. AR-6 
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SOMETHING LARGER THAN SIZE 


qa is without dimension. It is exactly as 


large as it is true. A concept may be as great, 
and as lasting, in minuscule as in monument * There 
is reason to suspect that the future will measure our 
modern architectural concepts by the intelligence 
of our use of today’s materials, rather than by the 
artisanship of our adaptation of the massy materials 
of the ancients to modern building * Alcoa Aluminum 
is of today and for the future * Which is to say that its 
infinite variety of appearance gives full expression to 
the modern tempo, and that its durability and nobility 
are certain hostage to the future. The structural suffi- 
ciency and versatility of Alcoa Aluminum goes without 
saying * We forego actually labelling the building 
illustrated in order to stress the obvious fact that its 
real distinction is distinction. Aluminum Company of 


America, 2167 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


my 


ALCOA-ALUMINUM 





us OUT any paint requirement 
you wish—and this is what youll 
find: The flat paint to use is the 
one made by combining Dutch Boy 
White-Lead with Dutch Boy Lead 
Mixing Oil! 

Is durability a major considera- 
tion? Here is that exception among 
flat paints —one that is used out- 
doors as well as in. 

Its extensive use on concrete, 
. stucco and brick exteriors is the best 
possible proof of its great dura- 
bility. It takes all the punishment 
the elements can give, defying the 
weather year after year. 

That sort of service outside gives 
you some idea of how it behaves in- 
side —how it withstands wear and 
repeated washing. Also, it can be 
washed completely clean even after 
being ink-stained, pencil-marked, 
grease-smudged or defaced with 
shoe-blacking and mercurochrome. 

You will find, too, that a 


NATIONAL 


LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo: 900 W. 18th 
St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 W. Superior 
Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 


@ Expose a room to the weather? Ridiculous — everything in it would be 
ruined. That is, almost everything. One thing wouldn't be harmed at all — 
the beautiful Dutch Boy White-Lead and Lead Mixing Oil finish on the walls. 
This remarkable durable flat paint is just as much at home outdoors as in. 


white-lead and lead mixing oil fin- 
ish has the richness, solidity and 
depth characteristic of lead paints. 
It is a finish beautiful enough for 
the finest interiors. 

Other advantages of this im- 
proved flat paint are the follow- 


Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; 


National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia. 


ing: It stops suction and hides fire- 
cracks; and its high coverage of 
800 square feet per gallon, added to 
its quick mixing and easy spread- 
ing, makes it low in first cost while 
its long wear and easy cleanability 
make it low in cost per year. 


DUTCH BOY 


WHITE-LEAD & LEAD MIXING OIL 
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N applications such as these, stainless 

steel combines utility with good appear- 
ance...Stainless steel insures utmost purity 
and cleanliness because its bright surface 
does not rust, tarnish, or stain—will not con- 
taminate food in contact with it. Stainless 
steel minimizes maintenance too, because 
it can be washed easily —needs no polish- 
ing or protective coating . . . Specify stain- 
less steel wherever corrosion resistance 
and good appearance are desired. It will 
please your clients. 


With stainless steel, cafeterias achieve a permanently bright, clean 
atmosphere that attracts patronage . . . and holds it. 


Electromet, through years of practical ex- 
perience with ferro-alloys and alloy steels, 
can help you apply stainless steel to your 
designs. Electromet is not a manufacturer of 
alloy steels, and favors no one producer or 
product. Write for further information today. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


ie Wa aan earn tat ee 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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At top: 2”, 2’, 6” steam lines in tunnel. 
Above: 14” distribution header with 8” 
and 10” branches. Right: 6" steam main 
in attic. 





Write for “THE FACTS ABOUT WELDED 


a oo te he 


Of course they'ce putting WELDED PIPING 
in this wp-to-the-minute $2,000,000 High Schoo! 


When completed, this Wyandotte High 
School, now being erected in Kansas City, 
Kansas, will take its place as one of the 
finest school buildings in the country, 
thoroughly modern in every respect. 


In keeping with this modern note is the in- 
clusion of welded piping which assures 
to any building in which it is installed, 
permanent freedom from leaks and main- 
tenance and lower operating costs. 


Installation costs will be lower too, because 
the welding is being done throughout with 
AIRCO Oxygen, Acetylene, Welding Rods, 
and Welding Apparatus and Supplies. The 
Interstate Plumbing and Heating Company 
of Kansas City, Missouri, is the piping 
Contractor. 


PIPING,” an illustrated bulletin that gives 
details including complete Pipe Welding 
Specifications. 


AIR REDUCTION 


SALES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES and DISTRIBUTING STATIONS in PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ARE YOU “MUSEUM MINDED" 


about Fire-Safe Construction? 


r YOU have not yet learned how GYPSTEEL PLANK* 


cuts the cost of fire-safe floor and roof-deck construction 
. reduces expense through easy, speedy installation .. . 
saves tonnage in steel joists, girders and columns . . . and 
at the same time gives you a sturdy, uniform, fire-safe job, 
plus the utmost in heat and sound insulation— then perhaps 
you are “museum minded” 
on this point! 
Why not acquaint your- 
self with the advantages of 
PLANK — the MODERN 
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fire-safe structural material? PLANK handles like wood— 
cut, sawed, nailed or bored. PLANK is a dry job... no 


waiting to set... no pouring or mixing. It is a pre-cast, 


factory-made unit —ready for instant installation—ideal for 
school buildings, hospitals, hotels. Our BULLETIN tells the 


whole story . . . and it’s yours for the asking! 
GYPSTEEL PLANK is a complete struc- 
tural unit shaped like lumber. Made 
of extra dense, nailable gypsum. All four 
sides are bound with galvanized copper- 
bearing steel tongues and grooves which 
lock to form a strong, continuous I-Beam. 


Center is reinforced with steel wire 
mesh. Vermin-proof, termite-proof. 
PLANK will not shrink or warp. 
*The term PLANK as applied to 
cementitious building products isa 


registered trademark of the American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. 





HE Robertson System of floor 

construction lifts FLOORS to a 
new position of importance in modern 
building practice. 

The Robertson System speeds up 
building erection from 25% to 30% 
It eliminates temporary plank flooring, 
wooden floor forms, the delays inci- 
dent to pouring and setting concrete. 
And it provides, once laid, a safe solid 


New Robertson System 
Focuses Attention on FLOORS 


platform where other trades may go 
to work at once...where materials can 
be stacked for convenient use. 

The Robertson System thus assures 
the building owner quicker occupancy 
of his building ...valuable extra weeks 
or months of revenue. 

In addition, the Robertson Floor 
insures the continuing electrical ade- 
quacy of the buildings you design . . . 


because it is, in itself, a comprehen- 
sive system of protected wire raceways, 
capable of carrying more wiring than 
any building could ever need. This 
floor permits electrical changes or 
additions in your client’s building to 
be made quickly and inexpensively as 
new electrical needs arise, for it is 
100% electrically available. 

Give FLOORS the consideration 
they deserve .. . whether designing 
office buildings, factories or residen- 
ces. Find out what the Robertson 
System has to offer by writing for our 
free brochure “New Life for Build- 
and our special technical 
bulletin. H.H. Robertson Co., 2005 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROBERTSON 


ings,” 


STEEL FLOOR SYSTEM 
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Architects who The 
AUSTRAL in 
representative prominent 


Schools . . . 


AUSTRAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


WINDOW - WARDROBE - BLACKBOARD FIXTURE 











AUSTRALjWindows afford perfect ventila- 
tion without draft. 


High School, Valley Stream, L. I. 
Frederic P. Wiedersum—Archt 


The AUSTRAL Multi-Use Wardrobe results 
in increased economy and more room 


Port Chester High School, Port Chester, N. Y 
Tooker & Marsh—Archts 


The AUSTRAL Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture 
renders blackboard space more flexible. 
















Prospect Ave. School, Westfield. N. J a 
Coffin & Coffin—Archts. iD 
é, 

The judgment of School Spe- aearerenit 
A 5 > — a a 
cialists favors AUSTRAL Prod- “ff jE yg ig ga 


ucts, evidenced by their long 





use in America’s finest schools Tarrytown High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Guilbert & Betelle—Archts. 





Simplified . . . Economical 





Efficient ... Modern... 





By true excellence of workman- 





ship they stand the test of ex- 


perience . . . Specify AUSTRAL. 


AUSTRAL SALES (ORP_ 


1O1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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eo. ee ee - — 
ae 
Junior High School, Mamaroneck, N. Y 
Knappe & Morris—Archts 


Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
A. L. Harris—Archt. 












The importance of 
planning large glass 
areas is quite evident 


when one considers 





that the average per- 





son spends at least 


4 
FY 
¢ 
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half a lifetime be- 
tween four walls. And 
the desirability of 
specifying the high- 
est quality glass avail- 


able is just as obvious. 
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Libbey -Owens:Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 
manufactures a complete line of flat glass, including 
Flat Drawn Window Glass...Polished Plate Glass, 
both plain and colored... Heavy Sheet Glass...Green- 
house Glass. ..Safety Glass... Tuf-Flex tempered plate 
glass... Vitrolite opaque structural glass . Aklo 
heat absorbing glass... and distributes the Figured 
and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge 
Glass Corporation of Kingsport . . . Tennessee. 


ponsncareineiahetteneadeleammmiandaes.+c:5eee ee 
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INEXPENSIVE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BUILDING 





Economical, Free-flowing, Leak-proof 


hot and cold water lines, heating lines, under- 
ground service, air-conditioning, refrigeration, 
fuel-oil and sprinkler piping. 


ALSE economy has often led to the use of rustable 

piping in last-minute efforts to keep within building 
budgets. Schools, homes, apartment houses and industrial 
buildings frequently face heavy replacement expense 
because of this mistaken idea. 


Now, with installations of copper water tube and wrought 
copper fittings comparable to rustable piping in cost, 
and far exceeding it in permanence . . . the 

fallacy of such procedure is clear. 


Architects and engineers are now specifying 
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BRIDGEPORT COPPER 
WATER TUBE AND FITTINGS 


















Bridgeport Copper Water Tube and Soldered Fittings 
for all types of buildings. Hot and cold water lines are 
but one of many applications. Copper is not too costly 
for steam and hot water heating lines. Owners are sav- 
ing money through the many advantages of these rust- 
proof, easy-to-install materials. 


Have you the Bridgeport Copper Water Tube booklet? 
A line to us will bring a copy. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
@eBRIDGEPORT, CONN. - ESTABLISHED 1865 



























Wl Jpn Steuer lodbn ? 


THE SOLUTION CAN BE FOUND 


in THE SPEAKMAN LINE 
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Lay WW ~ S WS ~ SS ' 
ocan tins WX MOU HE wide variety of showers and shower 
Shower Head with lever \\ UOAAYD ss . ; 
wie Melbtote Wencanes i al heads available in the Speakman Line 


Jon. 2,1923 & Nov. 3, 1931) 2 
assures you of finding exactly the type 


you need for any particular installation. 
Speakman showers are modern, practical 
and economical. By means of new features and 
new designs we are constantly adding to the 
convenience and enjoyment of the bather. 


All Speakman showers are finished in spark- 





ling chromium plate which will never tarnish. 
K-3396—Speokmon Any- ° . 
stream Self-Cleaning So for any type of installation, large or small, 


Shower Head with lock- 
shield arranged to oper- 


ote by a key look first at the Speakman Line, and make 
your choice from this most modern and 


complete line of showers and shower heads. 


Refer to Sweet's Catalogs, Section 25, Catalog 9 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY .- Wilmington, Del. 
Duality Fixtures since 1869 






K-7047— Speak- 
man Adjusta- 
Spray Head with 
integral balljoint. 
(Patented Nov. 3, 
1931, March 15, 
1932 & June l4, 
1932) 





Saas K-3100 — Speakman Built-in Mixometer K-3315 — Speakman Columbia shower. 
Shower with Anystream Self-Cleaning Head 
with lockshield control. K-331 O—Same as K-3315 but with Mixometer 
K-3105 — Same as K-3100 but with Hi-seat with cast wall lugs and metal lever handle. 


valves with unions. 


peakman SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
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THIS JOHNS- MANVILLE 
Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Roof 


at Navin Field, Detroit, applied in 
1912, was still in excellent condi- 
tion after nearly a quarter-century 


of weathering and the added pun- 


ishment due to bombardment by 


=e 


thousands of baseballs. 


IME and weather play no favorites. 

The roof you specify for your clients’ 
buildings will face the same destructive 
elements as the roof over a baseball 
park. 

Consequently, there is a message of 
value for you in the service record of the 
J-M Roof shown above. Last fall the 
stands at Navin Field, home of the Detroit 
“Tigers,”’ were taken down to make way 
for larger structures (and another J-M 
Roof). But the original J-M Smooth- 
Surfaced Asbestos Roof—applied in 1912 
—was still in excellent condition! 


And in every type of service, the story 
is the same. The “honor roll” below gives 
only a partial list of the many J-M Asbestos 
Roofs still in excellent condition as they 
near or pass the 25-year mark. 


Applied in 1912—this J-M Roof still in prime condition as 
stands at Navin Field, Detroit, give way to larger structures 


The reason? They were built up of felts 
made of ASBESTOS .. . the fireproof, 
rotproof, PERMANENT MINERAL. 

Asbestos Fibres are solid, non-capillary 
by nature. Hence, J-M Roofing Felts form 
a positive barrier against evaporation of 
the lighter oils in the asphalt, preserving 
their waterproofing qualities indefinitely 
despite the intense drying-out action of 
the sun. Thus, minimum maintenance is 
assured on J-M Asbestos Roofs through- 
out their long lives. 


FREE—“ Facts about Built-Up Roofs’’—a hand- 
book giving data on roofing problems and com- 
plete information on all J-M Roofs. Answers 
construction and flashing problems. Tells how 
roof insulation saves money on fuel and air- 
conditioning costs; protects roofs from damage 
caused by contraction and expansion. For your 
free copy, write to Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th 
Street, New York City. 


Partial Honor Roll of J-M Roofs still in Prime Condition 
after more than 20 Years of Service 


22 YEARS old at Seattle, Wash. 
(Port of Seattle, Bell St. Dock) 


36 YEARS old at Newark, N. J. 
(General Leather Co., Bidg. No. 4) 


23 YEARS old at Chicago, III. 
(Reid, Murdock & Company) 


25 YEARS old at Cincinnati, Ohio 
(American Valve & Meter Co.) 


24 YEARS old at Louisville, Ky. 
(American Medicinal Spirits Co.) 


23 YEARS old at Bluefield, West Va. 
(Huff, Andrews & Thomas Co.) 


26 YEARS old at Beech Grove, Ind. 
(Big Four Railroad Shops) 


23 YEARS old at Chicago, Il. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co., Grocery Bidg.) 












Flashing To solve drainage 


and seepage problems in the masonry walls of modern 





Build for Permanency 


WITH REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 









































AMHERST COLLEGE 


BUCKNELL UNIV. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY i 
. . . “so % , 
school buildings, architects have long specified Cheney’s helatiiesiniies weitheee ; 
scientific through-wall copper flashing. This flashing as- EXETER ACADEMY 
a GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
sures permanent protection from the leaks, streaks and 
HARVARD COLLEGI 
stains which mar the appearance of a building. Also, it JULLIARD SCHOO! 
prevents rusting of steel spandrels and lintels. Both the LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
; . ; ee : r PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Cheney Flashing and the patented Revere Thru-Wall * i ce oaaniiaiaiianta 
ee as Cornell University Medical College, 
Flashing are now available through Revere distributors. New York City YALE COLLEG! 
CHENEY FLASHING 
. . : : 
Piping An increasing num- 
ber of schools and colleges are choosing Rev ere Copper AUBURN, N. Y., H. 
a ; CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY 
Tube for underground water service, hot and cold water 
= CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
lines, fuel oil lines, and heating lines. ‘This tube is joined HYDE PARK, MASS., SCHOOL 
with trim and leak-proof Streamline soldered Fittings, or —oatiniendeemeinteanaeaaamcmaaiaied 
a _ NEWARK, N. J., H. 
compression fittings. These copper tube installations are i iiaaiiats a 
actually competitive in price with those of rustable metals. ROME, N. Y., STATE SCHOOE 
° ° ° ‘we ST. LOUIS, rANLEY HALL 
Also popular for long-lasting installations are Revere i. 
Fe ‘ U OF MICHIGAN 
. . Shaker Heichts Hizh School 
-_ > an a Dias sce > oA Rr- oa i arke?T 1A s > 
Brass Pipe and Revere Red-Brass Pipe. Shaker Heiehts, Ohio wy. 0, eesnereee Cases 
REVERE Brass PIP! WEST NEWTON, MASS., H. S. 
» Tr . . . 
Roofing Educational insti- 
tutions have found that Revere Sheet Copper is perma- 
° ° ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
nent, workable and economical. It is the weather-tested 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
and time-proven material for roofings, flashings, gutters, LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
downspouts, valleys, and other sheet metal applications. M. I. 17 
RADCLIFFE COLLFGI 
Also remember Revere Leadtex (lead-coated sheet cop- 
U OF CALIFORNIA 
per). Leadtex has all the advantages of sheet copper... U OF FLORIDA 
light weight, workability, economy. In addition, it has - SEE . U OF WASHINGTON 
: ae Pree gf RY Raman poe VASSAR COLLEG! 
the mellow color, the weathering and non-staining qual- unster Hlouse—larvard College, 
r 7 Cambridge, Massachusett WELLESLEY COLLEGI 
ities of lead, Rt VERE SHEET COPPER U. Ss. NAVAL ACADEMY 
A few installations of Cheney Flashing, Revere Brass Pipe or Copper Tube, and Revere Sheet Copper or Leadtex are listed above. 5 
Re VCTC Copper and Brass” | 
fe 
goUNOED By / er i 
L REVERE , INCORPORATE 
> %% 
g 7 
Executive Orrices: 230 Park Avenur, New York City Mitts: Battimore, Mp . Taunton, Mass. 
New Beprorp, Mass. Romer, N. ¥ » Derrorr, Micu. - Cuicaco, Ix Saves Orrices iN Principat Civigs 
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You are designing today’s home for comfortable 
and convenient living. Wisely, you consider a modern 
wiring system of vital importance. Now, General 
Electric introduces a new circuit protecting device, 
which is designed for standard outlet box mounting, 
that aids you in functional design of homes, apart- 
ments, and other buildings. 

These new Branch-circuit Circuit Breakers fit in 
well with modern trends. Your clients will appreciate 
the livability that they add to the homes you design. 
These devices apply the successful principles of pro- 
tection and control, long used for industrial equip- 
ment. They can be furnished in capacities of 15, 20, 
25 or 30 amperes; single-pole, 125 volts A-c. or D-c. 

You will be most interested in the convenience that 
their use offers your clients. Because they have the 
neat outward appearance of flush Tumbler Switches, 
they can be placed in living rooms, kitchens, bed- 
rooms — and their appearance is similar to that of the 
neat appearing Tumbler Switches. 

When a short circuit or overload occurs, service in 
that particular circuit is resumed after the trouble 
has been removed, by simply flipping the breaker. 
They can be placed in accessible spots about the house 


















changing of fuses in branch circuits is eliminated. 
Home owners will appreciate this step-saving feature 
which is another aid to good housekeeping. 

As well as convenience, mark these additional 
advantages of using G-E Branch-circuit Circuit 
Breakers: 

They offer safe and positive protection. Factory 
calibration and sealing practically eliminates tamper- 
ing. They insure positive short circuit and accurate 
overload protection for branch circuits. 

They may be used as master switches to control the 
circuits that they protect. 

These breakers are designed for all conventional 
wiring systems and are specified in the new G-E 
Radial Wiring System. 

They have satisfactorily passed all tests of, and are 
listed by, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

For further information on their convenience - ap- 
pearance - safety and control, refer to “Sweet's Archi- 
tectural Catalog” and “American Architect Time- 
Saver Specifications”, or write Section CDW-136, 
Appliance and Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL €3 ELECTRIC 


WIRING DEVICES 
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APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
SS LTT Se TS RTE TL LRTI Om 


near the circuit that they protect. Thus, inconvenient 
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Mx. Darwin’s famous theory applies not only to 
living things but to purely inanimate objects as well. 
Just as mankind has progressed and changed so has 
there been equally steady development and change in 
architectural forms and construction methods. Each 
age has produced the type of structure best suited to its 
own civilization. Here in America we have gradually 
progressed from the crude pueblo of the Southwest and 
the ploneer’s log cabin to the towering steel-framed 
structures characteristic of the twentieth century. Now 
we are entering an era of clean-cut structures designed 
purely for the functions of modern living. 


DIVERSITY OF MEMBERS 
DIVERSITY OF USES 
No single construction field has been ney- 
ected. Bethlehem Steel Members are equally 
at home, equally important, in the Golden 
Gate Bridge at San Francisco and a private 
home in New Rochelle. That in itself is indica- 
tive of the careful and extensive analysis 
Bethlehem has made of present-day struc- 
tural requirements and of the unique service 


fered to architects and engineers. 


BETHLEHERA STEEL 


‘STEEL FOR HOMES OF TODAY 
1 CASE IN POINT 


Che decided increase of general interest in 
the steel frame house as a permanent struc- 
ture and a safeguarded investment has 
created a widespread demand for stee] mem- 
bers especially designed for this purpose. 
Here again Bethlehem forecast a definite 
trend and perfected members best adapted to 


the new construction method. electric arc welder 


P DARWIN WAS RIGHT 


j whey Betlahorn kages on eye on Urands 





replacing the saw and 









Naturally, this increasing emphasis on simplicity and 
clean, direct line has necessitated the development of an 
entirely new structural technique calling for entirely 
new types of structural members. No one knows that 
better than the architectural and engineering profes- 
sions—and Bethlehem Steel Company, which has con- 
sistently forecast these changing requirements and 
taken the steps necessary to meet them. Bethlehem’s 
success in this endeavor is demonstrated by the wide- 
spread acceptance of Bethlehem Structural Steel Mem- 
bers and their use in virtually every type of construction 
project from small dwelling to giant skyseraper. 


these new Bethlehem members greatly en 
hance the rigidity, permanence and security 
of the home or other light occupancy structure 
in which thev are used. 


CENTRAL SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists and Studs 
form only a relatively small part of the com- 
plete range of Bethlehem Steel Products for 
Building Construction. No form of steel re- 
Pet, quired in modern structural practice has 
been omitted. Architects and engineers can 
specify from a central and united source of 
supply the steel best suited to aid in the solu- 
tion of the problem at hand. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Bethlehem Wide-Flange Structural Shapes, 
Bethlehem Light Sections, Bethlehem Steel 
Studs, Bethlehem Open-Web Stee! Joists, 
Beth-Cu-Lov Galvanized Sheets, Bethlehem 


The Bethlehem Steel Stud and Open-Web 
Steel Joist are even more adaptable than 
wooden members and are handled in an 
identical manner, with the cutting torch and 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. District Ofices: Albany, Atlanta, 


hammer. Their use does not handicap the 
designer in any way or affect the appearance 
of the completed structure in the slightest 
degree. Used either alone or in combination, 


Steel Pipe, Steel Door Frames, Kalmantrim, 
Metal Lath, Bethlehem Insulating Wool, Re- 
inforcing Bars, Steel H-Piling, Steel Sheet 
Piling, Bolts and Nuts, Rivets. 


Baltim re, Bost yn, 


Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Honolulu, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
i York. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York 


Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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International House, University of Chicago 
Ill. Architects ; Holabird & Root of Chicage 
At right: Monel Metal food service equip- 
ment in the modern kitchen of International 
House 
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HIGH STANDING MONEE Mest for td service ison 


point on which even West Point and 
Notre Dame agree. So do Harvard and Yale. 


in Halls of All these great schools (not to mention 
Leland Stanford, Tulane, Rutgers, Chicago 










and many others) have installed Monel Metal i 
| i IG I ! i ‘R | ‘TD [ CA I ION equipment in cafeterias and kitchens. ; 
Food displayed on a silvery Monel Metal 
counter always looks more appetizing. Fur- } 
thermore, these smooth surfaces are excep- : 
tionally easy to keep clean and sanitary. And i 
; i 
hard usage means nothing in Monel Metal's 
long life. It is rust-proof, chip-proof, crack- 
proof, accident-proof. 

We have recently published an informa- 
tive booklet entitled, ““The Selection of Food ‘ 
Service Equipment” — profusely illustrated i 
with actual photographs. A copy is yours for df 
the asking. i 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL i 
COMPANY, INC. e 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. “ 
¢ 
MONEL METAL 

Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to 

‘ an alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel 

—_ tr ird a , Monel Metal is mined, 

: Sensventtensl Michel” a ee 
4 
Above: The Monel Metal kitchen in the Admin- y 
istration Building of the Board of Education, 4 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architect; Irwin T. Catharine, ie 






Philadelphia, Pa. 












From this spacious Monel Metal kitchen comes 
the food which helps keep Notre Dame's famous 
athletes in championship condition. Note the 58- 
foot Monel Metal canopy over the range. Archi- 
tects: Maginnis and Walsh, Boston, Mass. 
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Photo shows ordinary mortar joints — 
shrunken, cracked, permitting rapid 


water seepage. 
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{Above:} S. H. Kress & 
Co. new Fifth Ave. Store, 
New York. Edward 
F. Silbert, Architect. 
Michael Wielandt Co., 
General Contractors. 


{In circle at right:} Close- 
up view of the brickwork 
on the mew S. H. Kress 
& Co. building. An ex- 
baustive examination of 
the completed building re- 
vealed no shrinkage cracks 
in the mortar ! 


PROOF THROUGH 
PERFORMANCE 


... Mortar shrinkage 
checked with 


{At right :} Women's College Hospital, 

Toronto, Ontario, protected by Omicron 

Mortarproofing. Stevens & Lee, Architects, 
Harkness & Hertzberg, Contractors. 
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@ Positive protection against shrinkage cracks and bond 
failure ... the real causes of leaking brickwork! 


Used with all types of mortars on major projects through- 
out the nation, Omicron Mortarproofing has proved 
through performance its ability to reduce shrinkage by 
50% or beyond the point where the bond breaks. Authori- 
ties agree that all mortars SHRINK, whether lime, patented 
masonry mortars, cement — waterproofed or otherwise. 
Omicron Mortarproofing is the first successful solution 
to the problem of mortar shrinkage —so successful that 
many architects and builders call it “brickwork insurance!” 


On the completely weatherproofed buildings illustrated 
here, the cost of Omicron Mortarproofing was less than 
1% of the cost of the brick installed. In your own and 
your clients’ best interests, learn what Omicron 
Mortarproofing can do for you! Write now for 

full information. 


MASTER BUILDERS CO. « Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Master Builders Co., Ltd., Toronto 


SLUT} Ro} ae 


Photo shows how Omicron Mortarproof- 
ing maintains bond between brick and 
mortar. No shrinkage! 
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Chor Schools «++ AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF ALL TYPES zs well as Fine Homes 


HETHER refrigeration requirements are 

limited or extensive McCray is prepared to 
meet every specific need efficiently and economi- 
cally. For schools, clubs, hotels, hospitals and 
institutions of every type there are both stock 
and built-to-order models. Every McCray is 
built to the same high standard of quality. High- 
est grade materials, genuine custom craftsman- 
ship, scientific engineering and the skill born 
of nearly a half-century experience 
combine to build long years of satisfac- 
tory service into McCray refrigerators. 


For fine homes where refrigeration re- 
quirements exceed the capacity of stand- 
ardized mass production models, Mc- 
Cray custom built refrigeration is the 
answer. For years McCray refrigera- 


Me CRAY" 
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tors have served in many of the country’s finest 
homes. Today complete refrigeration by McC ray 
with cabinet, coils and machine designed, en- 
gineered and manufactured for use together, pro- 
vides the most modern, dependable and 
economical service available. 


The refrigerator illustrated above is typical of a 
McCray custom built installation. McCray en- 


gineers gladly co-operate in suggesting stock 
models or designing built-to-order 
equipment to meet every need. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR 
SALES CORPORATION 
690 McCray Ct., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities. 
See Telephone Directory. 


R. vation 
pn 
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Illustrated is the main office of the Linen 
Thread Company situated in the Lincoln Build- 
ing, New York . . . one of the many recent 
Sloane-Blabon installations. The specifications 
for this job were — durability, resiliency, at- 
tractive colors. Sloane-Blabon met them all. 
The net result is an exceptionally good-looking 
floor . . . a floor that can take the hard wear of 
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“We have been in our offices for almost a 
year and there is no apparent wear in the 
Sloane-Blabon Linoleum. In fact, it ts 
highly satisfactory.” 

The Linen Thread Co.., Inc. 


oe * 
ide i) IL 


a busy office. Linoleum is the modern way 
to add color and relieve both foot and eye 
tension. 

We shall be glad to send you a L-st of other 
Sloane-Blabon installations, together with sam- 
ples and our new Linoleum Handbook. Write 
W. & J. Sloane, Selling Agents Division, 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SLOANE-BLABON LINOLEUM 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


New Feature. Automatic doors have been 
added to the “‘serve yourself” (Automatic 
Collective Control) apartment house elevator. 
Now the passenger doesn’t even have to close 
the doors by hand. All he has to do is press a 
button to call the elevator and press his floor 
button inside the car. The elevator does the 
rest. Saves time during rush periods (whether 
there’s an operator in the car or not). Pro- 
vides the highest type of apartment house auto- 
matic service. ‘ 
— 

AVAILABLE. Duplex Collective Control for 
apartment house or other building desiring 
“serve yourself” elevators and where more than 
one elevator is needed to handle traffic. Duplex 
Collective Control supplies co-ordinated auto- 
matic operation. In other words, two elevators 
work together as a unit. No duplication of 


effort —no wasted trips. 


A building deteriorates along with the eleva- 


tors. It doesn’t mean much to build with good 


materials if the elevators are going to start 
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down the wear-and-tear hill from the time they 
are installed. And we are suggesting that a 
builder be sold elevator service rather than just 
an elevator installation. He buys such service 
when he buys an installation plus maintenance 
by the manufacturer. This way he is looking 
ahead and providing for the continuation of 
good service after the new wears off. 

Interested in department store construction or 
modernization? There are 580 Escalators in 
sixty-five department stores in this country. 
Investigation has shown quite conclusively that 
Escalator transportation scatters more people 
throughout a store, boosts sales and profits. 
In other words, where Escalators move mer- 


chandise moves. 
Gan 


If any of your clients have been hesitating 
about elevator modernization, there is no 
reason now why they should delay. Our step- 


by-step modernization plan breaks the work 


down into stages —each paid for as it is done. 
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A FINE PARTING WORD 


CITY PLANNING- HOUSING by 
Werner Hegemann. Architectural 
Book Publishing Co., New York. 
1936 


I:ver since the sentimental fumbling 
of James Hole, in his “Homes of the 
Working Classes” (1866)—it may not 
be the first but it’s the oldest in my 
collection—books about housing have 
comforted the romantics, tickled and 
flattered the experts, and given new 
hope to fainting reformers as_ they 
grimly climbed away at what Mr. San- 
tayana so aptly calls “the greased pole 
of virtue.” 

On they marched, in deathless bands, 
from decade to decade. Their song 
was “Upidee.”” Their first attack was 
by exhortation. They spoke sternly, 
but in Christian terms, to usurious 
landlords and greedy employers. Step 
by step—for the results of exhortation 
were discouragingly meager—they got 
into action. They tried picking odd bits 
of cheap land, new ways of building, 
cheaper substitute materials, limited 
interest or dividends, mass production, 
government cheap money, government 
subsidies, arriving at last in the fairy- 
land of prefabricated houses and a 
government largesse so Midas-like that 
strong reformers swooned, whilst des- 
perate landowners watered at the 
mouth. 

Quietly, as all but the very dull well 
knew, the housing problem became a 
minor but fairly steady wage-paying 
racket. Just as Louis Sullivan found 
that his father, who tried one Boston 
preacher after another, was not in- 
terested in religion but in oratory, so 
the beneficiaries of the housing prob- 
lem racket found that many people 
would pay to listen to their talk. They 
also liked to watch the room-jugglers 
as they packed the human sardines 
ever tighter and tighter, and to marvel 
at the magicians who kept pulling new 
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wall, roof, and floor substitutes out of 
the industrial hat. Strange to say, 
however, the slums went right on. 
They steadily increased their spread 
and covered more and more of the 
face of what is called civilization. By 
1936, the United States had a third of 
its people in squalor ; another third on 
the verge of it; and a vast army of 
workless. 

During the last two decades, a new 
type of expert called “planner” has 
edged his way into the housing lists, 
and the economists also butted into 
the joust. As a result of the last fi- 
nancial wallop, housing also got into 
the peace-halls of government, as it 
got into the war-halls in 1917-18. It 
even became a plank in a political plat- 
form. Thus there are many citizens 
who want something done, not only 
about slums but about the steadily 
sinking quality of all kinds of houses. 
There are millions who now look 
wonderingly at the crack in their fair- 
ly new house, where the floor has 
parted from the walls, and at the other 
cracks that show the hundred other 
partings. (It is commonly agreed, | 
believe, that the new crop of houses 
now being signed for by the new crop 
of suckers, marks an even lower stage 
of shabbiness and shoddy.) The pro- 
posals for dealing with these things, 
particularly with slums, are still hard- 
ly less romantic than were those of 
James Hole. 

At last an eminent student speaks. 
His words are clumsy, but almost he 
says what needs to be said and what 
one feels that he knew. With the 
courage and integrity of a scholar he 
points out that it was not Karl Marx 
who said that “Labor is superior to 
capital.” Nor was it Lenin who con- 
demned “the effort to place capital on 
an equal footing with, if not above 
labor, in the structure of government.” 
No—it was Abraham Lincoln who 
wrote these words, as every well-read 
American knows. Also, Hegemann re- 


minds us, when Lincoln wrote for the 
New York Tribune, Karl Marx was 
also a paid and respected contributor. 
There was, it appears, a time when in- 
telligence was accepted as a way to 
understanding, in America! 

By many such carefully documented 
analogies, Hegemann shows the rela- 
tion of what he accepts as the plan- 
ning vision of Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln, to the later 
underlying planning of the Russian ex- 
periment. (Until the reader has read 
and digested the two volumes on Rus- 
sia by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, he 
will do well to refrain from being too 
sure what it is all about, or how it 
works, or what it has done.) He will 
also do well to eschew the present 
literature on housing with its quackery 
obligato, bolstered by romantic tales 
from the insolvent Europe that now 
prepares for another good fling at 
murder, and to sit himself down sober- 
ly to grapple with the findings of 
Werner Hegemann. 

The housing problem is a_ land 
problem. Man can have no life save 
by and out of land. It is a legal prob- 
lem, for land is now private property. 
It is a money problem, for houses are 
paid for in money. It is many other 
problems, but basically it is a planning 
problem. 

Planning of what? Planning to dis- 
tribute income. The beginning is there 
and nowhere else. Nothing less will 
do. The plan begins with the dividing 
of the income produced by putting 
labor to land and its resources so that 
good houses and the decent life that 
ought to go with them can be had by 
every deserving citizen. Not had ona 
string, as under the present ghastly 
mortgage-debt and tax arrangements, 
but had as a secure life anchorage, 
against which the wiles and tricks of 
usurers and exploiters shall beat in 
vain. Until that plan is made and put 
into operation, all the tinkering of the 
experts, the diddling of the planners, 








the “Drawling, Stretching, and Faint 
ing in Coils” of the economists, make 
up little more than an Alice in Won- 
derland nonsense, overworked though 
the simile may be. A sort of pleasant 
racket, as long as the job holds, for 
the thousand odd architects and drafts- 
men now in Washington, for example, 
on the white collar housing dole. When 
Mr. Parker, to take a recent exhorta- 
tion (Architectural Record for April), 
begs architects to go over the top in 
the grand and glorious charge of the 
government’s housing-insurance, land- 
price-raising racket, he deals in meta- 
phors that Mr. Hegemann shuns. In- 
suring the mortgage on a house in- 
sures not the buyer but the money 
lender! This idea seems to be much 
obscured in a good deal of the propa- 
ganda. No, the buyer’s income is not 
insured. He holds the house on the 
usual string, just as he might hold a 
hundred shares on margin. There the 
matter rests. 

But the millions who lost their 
homes in the last wholesale financial 
racket, lost not because of the cost of 
the house, outrageous as it mostly was, 
but because they lost their income! 
Does any one believe that the new 
crop of house-buyers will fare any bet- 
ter? How can they? What worker in 
the United States does not now know 
that his income grows ever more pre- 
carious ? 

There lies the problem. Its solution 
means a major operation. If Mr. 
Hegemann had lived to write one more 
book (he died very recently) he would 
surely have noted that the low-cost 
housing ‘“‘need” is a major factor in the 
suicide of what is called capitalism. 
Smart government publicity hounds 
have now coined the phrase “Housing 
for low-income groups,” but the suici- 
dal process is the same. It was Mr. 
Tugwell who said, no later than 1933, 
as the Webbs note in their book, that 
“If we lack purchasing power, we lack 
everything. Possessing it, we have 
everything we value. ... The energy 
and ingenuity which have been ex- 
pended on our financial institutions 
ought to be turned towards the repair- 
ing of a national damaged purchasing 


power.” 

By the same token it is equally true 
that the energy and ingenuity ex- 
pended on houses for “low-income 
groups” means that we not only ac- 
cept the premise of a vast and increas- 
ing population with low incomes and 
little purchasing power, but that we 
also pave the way for further and al- 
most certainly lowering their incomes! 
Does any one suppose that if govern 
ment doles out rent, in whatever form. 
employers will raise wages? Since 
when have poorhouses diminished the 
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number of the poor? The condition 
that Mr. Tugwell deplores will be 
further aggravated by every govern- 
ment housing plan and program, in- 
cluding the large-scale ones of his own 
Resettlement Administration! A mo- 
mentary salve will ease the social pain, 
but what of the pain to follow? There 


may be some small technical gains, but ° 


even these are largely inhibited by the 
cold costs of a process that is still ter- 
ribly usurious. 

No, until the major operauon 
(again, Mr. Hegemann points out, it 
was not Stalin, but Henry Ford who 
put his finger on one of the most salient 
aspects of this operation) all the hous- 
ing agencies and programs are no more 
than whistling to keep up the courage 
and prop up the ever more tragic 
racket, whether it be that of RA, 
PWA, FHA, HOLC, or any other 
alphabetical cohort. The doles to ar 
chitects, draftsmen, planners, and 
other experts, are abundant and even 
copious. They are a heavy price to 
pay, however, for the little housing 
mouse that will presently creep forth, 
and for the bugbear that will follow as 
debt bears down like a glacier whose 
chill already makes every honest man 
shudder. 

Hegemann’s reflections are particu 
larly good reading for those architects 
who read, and even better for the large 
number who never read. They contain 
a heap of accurate information, and a 
rather solemn warning. 

Charles Harris Whitaker 


PLANNING FOR WHAT? 


STATE PLANNING: REVIEW 
OF ACTIVITIES AND PROG- 
RESS: National Resources Board. 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington. Price: .73 


Al 


Over two years ago, in Washington, 
there was established a “National Plan- 
ning Board” to correlate and integrate 
the work of the various Federal, state 
and local planning agencies. Its main 
objective was the fostering of State 
Planning Boards in each of the states; 
in this it has largely succeeded. There 
are now 46 such State Boards and this 
Report summarizes briefly their work 
through 1935. 

This Report is in some respects a 
significant document. It represents the 
first national recognition of the need 
for planning, and the first national 
effort to integrate such work. But 
equally significant is the fact that no- 
where is the word “planning” defined 
or its objectives outlined. As a tech- 





nical performance, planning may he 
assumed to consist of three majo 
phases: (1) Inventory; (2) Design; 
(3) Execution. But these are merely 
the mechanical means whereby son 
line of action is put into effect, some 
objective obtained. What are the social! 
and economic objectives of this Re 
port? A careful analysis reveals that 
this Report is primarily an inventory ; 
but it establishes no criteria by whicl . 
these collected facts may be weighed i 
How, then, can planners proceed t 
the next phase—design? What are they 
designing, and for whom? And witl 
out design, how can they execute? 
Inventories, no matter how techn 
cally competent, are of little value un 
analyzed: national inventories are 0! 
still less value unless analyzed by 
common method and by common eri 
teria: and all inventories are com 
pletely valueless unless the method o1 
analysis is scientifically correct and 
unless the social - economic criteria 
meet the demands of modern indus 
trialized production. 




















































TO BE REVIEWED 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STAND- 
ARDS: by Ramsey and Sleeper. Jot 
Wiley and Sons, New York and Lo: 
don. Price: $6 


A SMALL HOUSE IN THE SUN: : 
Samuel Chamberlain. Architectura 
Book Publishing Co., Inc.. New Yo 

Price: $4 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY: by C. 
Schumann, Jr. D. Van Nostrand Con 
pany, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, N: 
York. Price: $2.75 


HELENISTIC ARCHITECTURE: v 
Theodore Fyfe. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. New York: Macmi 
Company. Price: $6 


HOUSING OFFICIALS YEARBOOK— 
1936: National Association of Housinc 
Officials, 850 East 58th Street, Chicaac 
Price: $2 


RECEIVED 


HOUSING FOR THE FAMILY: 
Women's City Club of New York, 22 
Park Avenue, New York. Price: 25¢ 


Neha ein 


LEGAL AND ETHICAL PHASES OF 
ENGINEERING: by Harding and Coar- 
field. McGraw-Hill Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. Price: $4 
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Door ENGINEERS Build Wheeler Osgood 


LAMINEX and Woco /O-fomt Doors— 
Specify Them for Complete Satisfaction 







Check these 


/O points 


of SUPERIORITY 







4 ABSOLUTELY SQUARE 
NO SAGGING. 





i 


r 






No loose or torn grain. 







, Perfect, uniform distribution 
s of glue in dowel holes and 


corner joints. 






1 Smooth, clean mouldings 
around panels no ragged 
edges. 







‘ No warping or swelling in 
oD Laminex construction: and 
maximum resistance in Woco 
solid designs. 









No open joints. 





Heavy dowels to give 30% 
more glue contact area. 






Smooth, perfectly sanded 
finish. 







pT) Carefully selected woods 
scientifically dried—easy to 
mortise and gain. 










TRADE-MARKED,GUAR- 
ANTEED AND BACKED 
BY MORE THAN 45 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 










all - 7 
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Absolutely Square 
— No Sagging 


This is one of the ten points of superiority assuring freedom from 


trouble and complaints. 


Laminex and Woco Doors are scientifically designed by door 





engineers of over 45 vears’ experience—long years of service result. 


Architects, owners and_ builders appreciate the importance of 
combining beauty with sturdy construction that gives troubleproof 
service. 

10-Point Doors are available in all accepted stvles—both period 
and modern. Write for further information on 10-Point Doors. 






WHEELER OSGOOD 
SALES CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS-OF LAMINEX PRODUCTS Factory: Tacoma, Washington 


General Sales Offices: 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Wichita 








\ 


‘ 











KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY amater, Penna. 





best 'n: asbestos 


As leaders in the development of asbestos 
architectural and building materials, as 


well as insulation of all types, Keasbey & 


an are sure of unusual satisfaction Mattison Company offers a complete line. 


when you specify K &M Asbestos and Magnesia, ..... edie Dilan thie 


Products. Behind them are long experience in various sizes, styles and colors 


in working with the profession; rigid quality- Aaanaine Tipe Weedeon tn ebeiene 
‘“ Asbestos | lati in sheet d block 
control; and more than 60 years of pioneer- eee ee Te Te 
‘ . . ict f Asbestos Insulating Cements 
ing with insulation and building materials... 
J ; ; ; Asbestos Packings and Gaskets 
including the production in 1905 of the first 
The K&M representative who calls on you 


asbestos-cement shingles made in this country. is trained to work with the profession. 
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This is the house that Jackson 
will build. 


These are the floor plans for 
the house that Jackson will 
build. 


This is the household that will 
live in the house that Jackson 
will build. 


What should be the telephone 
arrangements for the house 
that Jackson will build? 


Built-in conduit to prevent 
exposed wiring and provide 
protection against certain 
types of service interruption. 


An outlet in the living-room 
for all the family. 


An outlet in the kitchen for 
household business. 


An outlet in the master bed- 
room for protection at night 
and convenience all the time. 


An outlet for portable tele- 
phone in the guest-room—to 
serve guest or invalid. 


An outlet for portable tele- 
phone in basement recreation 
room to save running upstairs. 


This is a suggested approach to a typical 
problem. Trained telephone engineers will 
help you custom-tailor efficient. economical 


conduit layouts for any of your ante 


projects. Just call the Business S$ > 
Office of your local telephone ff B&B) 
company and ask for “Archi- fy 
tects’ and Builders’ Service.” ae O” 
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standards and uniform practices of 
installation and engineering for the 
air conditioning industry. 

Headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 7621 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit. Other officers are E. L. 
Boyd, secretary, and T. F. Leeson, 
treasurer. 


gold medal to brasscrafters 


\ line of bathroom accessories 
combining chromium plated brass 
and catalin by the J. P. Eustis Man- 


MARKETING NEWS oF tHe sBuipinc INDUSTRY 





ufacturing Co., of Cambridge, Mass. 
(The Brasscrafters), won the Ed 
ward R. Mitton Gold Medal at an 
exhibition sponsored by the boston 
Chamber of Commerce, as the out 
standing design developed in New 
England since April 1, 1935, in 
the “Living” 
prised furniture, silverware, jewelry, 
textiles and other items. The jury 
awarded the medal for the product 
which best performed its function 
simply and efficiently. 
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J-M SOUND CONTROL MATERIALS, and the experience 
of J-M Acoustical Engineers gained in the development of 
these products, can be of real assistance in solving your own 
acoustical problems. For here, at Manville, N. J., sound con- 
trol has progressed from its pioneer stage to an exact science. 
The fascinating story behind the achievements of this re- 
search is told in our booklet, “Noise Fighters,” sent on 
request. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York City. 


us| Johns-Manville — 


SOUND CONTROL MATERIALS AND ACOUSTICAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 


, 
rN 


glass institute 


The primary purpose of the Pitts 
burgh Glass Institute, which has just 
been formed, is to assemble avail- 
able data on the uses and application 
of glass. E. L. Patton is to be 
Director of the Institute, which will 
have an advisory board comprised 
of eight members, each an expert in 
one particular phase of the industry. 
Offices will be established at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York Cit) 


concrete reinforcing steel 
institute 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of 
the Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 
stitute was held at the Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Virginia, April 
20 to 22. The meeting was well at- 
tended by representatives of both 
mills and fabricators. The following 
officers were elected for the year 
1936-37 : President, E. W. Langdon 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago; Vice-Presidents, James F. 
Curley, Vice-President, Concrete 
Steel Company, New York City, and 
Kenneth D. Mann, Executive Vice 
President, Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


rural electric equipment 


lesigned to assist in rural electri- 
fication programs, a four-page bul- 
letin discussing and tabulating the 
costs of operating electric farm and 
home equipment has been published 
by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

The booklet illustrates a number 
of uses for which electricity may be 
economically employed on the farm 
and in the farm home, explains what 
a kilowatt hour of electricity is and 
will do, and lists some fifty repre- 
sentative farm applications, giving 
national average kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption for each. 

Designated as publication GEA- 
2248A, it may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing the company’s 
Rural Electrification Section in 
Schenectady. 


concrete in schools 


A booklet bearing this title has 
been prepared by the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 33 West Grand 


(Turn to page 49 adv.) 
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heating and ventilating is more 
important in schoolrooms than in any 
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ICAN 
BLOWER CORPOR 
ATION 


° 
l 
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IN REMODELING 
STORE FRONTS 
OR HOMES 


HIS modernization movement has proved a 

profitable one to the architect, the engineer 
and the builder. But it has thrown an increasing 
demand upon these gentlemen for a working knowl- 
edge of the various steels that might be used. 

As the largest manufacturers of sheet metals, 
we have actively kept pace with new and improved 
methods of forming and fabrication. We are able 
to supply high grade sheets for every known pur- 
pose in modern building construction, not only in 
such familiar applications as roofing, siding, gut- 


5? & 


ters, sky-lights, cornices, but also for corner bead, 
metal lath, moulding, doors, window frames, air 
conditioning and ve -ntilating ducts. 

AMERICAN products are sold by leading metal 
merchants. Write for full information on Black 
and Galvanized Sheets, Formed Roofing and Sid- 
ing Products, Sheets for Special Purposes, Cold 
Rolled Sheets, Enameling Sheets, Electrical Sheets, 
Tin and Terne Plates — also USS High Tensile 
Steel Sheets, and USS Stainless Steel Sheets and 
Light Plates. 


AMERICAN SHEET & Tin PLATE ComMPANY, PITTSBURGH «¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
Company, CuicaGo e« CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AND 
Cuicaco « NatTionaL TuBE Company, PITTSBURGH 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco Pacific Coast Distributors: 


United States Steel Products Company, New York City Export Distributors: 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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NEWS of the BUILDING INDUSTRY 


\venue, Chicago. Copies are available without charge. 
Structural layouts and details are illustrated as they 
apply to the requirements for safety and economy pre- 


vailing in school construction. 
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A corner in the new Alpha Chi Omega Sorority House 


Butler University, Indianar Indiana. Walls constructed of 
glass blocks, developed by the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
admit dayliaht and at the same time insure privacy The 
ylass masonry wa are fransiucent Out transparent 


domestic electric refrigeration 


A brochure, “An Economist’s Appraisal of Domestic 
Electric Refrigeration,” by Warren M. Persons, has 
just been published by The Temperature Research 
Foundation of Kelvinator Corporation, +20 Lexington 


Avenue, New York. 


NEW BOOKLETS & BULLETINS 





KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Presenting New Ranges that will Electrify America. Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 200 East 5th Street, Mans 
field, Ohio.* 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Bathroom Accessories for 1936. J. P. Eustis Manufacturing Co. 
12-16 Ames Street, Cambridge "A" (Boston), Mass. 


Planned Plumbing and Heating for Better Living. Kohler Co. 
Kohler, Wis. 


Safe-T-Showr Thermostatic Water Mixing Valve. Doran Company 
75 Horton Street, Seattle, Wash.* 


DRAFTING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Drawing and Sketching Materials. Koh-l-Noor Pencil Company, Inc. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


. ; Sit ; ; 
Asterisks indicate the manufacturers on whose products additional 
information is available in Sweet's Catalog File 
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The Dalmo-Fenmark Window is designed primarily for 
unusual ventilation, and for greater speed, ease 
and flexibility in opening and closing. A _ projected 
“FENMARK” Window with “DALMO” ventilator 
operation ... ideal for schools, hospitals, solariums, 
public and semi-public structures. 

All ventilators in any unit opened simultaneously by 
opening the sill ventilator, which may be closed if 
desired, leaving the upper ventilators open. By reopening 
the sill ventilator to a position corresponding to that of the 
upper ventilators, all vents are automatically reconnected 
and may be closed by closing the sill ventilator. Mechanism 
concealed ... shaded ventilators act as “awnings” .. 
can be screened. Write for literature. Detroit Steel 
Products Co., 2259 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 









CCURACY OF CONTROL 


HERE 


MEANS 


tight. durable 
GALVANIZING 


THE accuracy with which the temperature of 
the galvanizing bath is controlled, coupled 
with extremely careful preparation of the 
sheets for galvanizing, results in an evenly 
distributed, evenly spangled, tightly adher- 
ent coating on Bethlehem Galvanized Sheets. 

This tightly bonded coating stands up to 
the severest of bending operations in the 
fabricating of duct work and other applica- 
tions in which double-seaming is required. 
Its heavy weight affords maximum weather 
protection as roofing and in other exposed 
applications. 

The base metal is so uniformly soft and 
ductile that it withstands the sharpest bends 
and even stretching without cracking or 
strain. Bethlehem Galvanized Sheets con- 
sistently have the properties, both in their 
coating and steel, that assure low fabricating 
costs and long, satisfactory service in a wide 
range of applications. 


Beth-Cu-Loy for Rust-Resistance 


When a metal of inherent powers of rust- 
resistance is desired for exposed applications 
Bethlehem Galvanized Sheets of Beth-Cu-Loy 
copper-bearing composition afford extra years 
of life at small added cost. Disinterested tests 
have shown that a 0.20 to 0.30 per cent 
copper content, as in Beth-Cu-Loy, 
more than doubles the life of steel in 
weather-exposed applications. 
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| —Here’s First Aid 
RY 
ft a 
‘ to Modest Budgets — 
; Me a 
: “Give me,” said a harrassed designer of small houses, “‘a mate- A? 

rial that has all the durability of conventional interior walls— ; 


at much less expense. Let this same material provide effective 
insulation and aid the functioning of air conditioning equip- 
ment. Let it shut out unwelcome noise. And, lastly, let it be a 












beautiful material—interesting in texture and adapted to any 
type of architectural treatment.” 


Yes, there IS such a material—Nu-Wood. This multiple-pur- 
pose wall and ceiling covering eliminates the high original and 
maintenance costs of old-fashioned materials. It 
insulates effectively, and quiets noise. Its texture 
and colors are matched by those of no other mate- 
rial, making possible treatments of great distinction 
and richness. And Nu-Wood, with all its virtues, is 
astonishingly low in price .. . suited to modest 
pocketbooks. 


There is nothing like Nu-Wood on the market to- 
day. Complete information and valuable data for your 





’ .j files are yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon! 


The unique texture of Nu-Wood enables ‘you to events effects of great = 
richness as shown in the bedroom above 


—__neinast os shown inthe bedroom abope 4 __------------------------- —_ 


| WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
| 1 (} [] I} | Room 115, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
| I want to know more about Nu-Wood. Please send me, without obli- 
* | gation on my part, information and illustrations. 
! 
| 


MADEBYTHEMAKERSOF ERQIDDD BALSAM-WOOL |. ##### } ©. 
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THE CRANE 


CABINET SINK 


—the axis of the scientific kitchen 


Plan no more kitchens without studying the details of 
the startling new Crane SuUNNypDAy Cabinet Sink. If 
only for its fixture panel or its new depressed drain- 
boards alone, every woman interested in her kitchen 
(and who isn’t!) will instantly desire it. Shell do with- 
out something else if she has to—in order to give her 
kitchen the scientific convenience of the SUNNYDAY. 
This new sink, in various styles, will soon be exhibited 
in Crane exhibit rooms in your vicinity. Take advan- 
tage of Crane Co.’s complete kitchen planning service to 
architects. Suggested floor plans Sm perspective illus- 
trations in color if desired. Send for “Science Examines 
The Kitchen” — foremost manual on scientific kitchen 
arrangement —and full details of Crane co-operation. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO.. GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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‘SUNNYDAY 
SINK 


THESE ARE FEATURES 


Women have been waiting for! 


THE SINK 


ACID-RESISTING PORCELAIN FUSED ON SOLID DURA.- 
BLE CAST IRON. 

BEVEL FIXTURE PANEL SOLVES FOREVER THE 
OBTRUSION OF FAUCETS AND SPOUT INTO BASIN 
WORKING AREA. 

DEPRESSED DRAINBOARDS CONFINE SPLASHING, 
AID CLEANLINESS, ALLOW FREER USE OF SPACE 
FOR CLEANSING TASKS, REDUCE BREAKAGE. 
FOUR-INCH BACK PERMITS LOWER KITCHEN WINDOW. 
RETRACTABLE SPRAY FOR WASHING SINK, RINSING 
DISHES AND VEGETABLES. 

CHROMIUM-PLATED FIXTURES; SWINGING SPOUT, 
LARGE CUP WASTE STRAINER. 

SAFETY LEDGES APART FROM DRAINBOARD FOR 
DRYING GLASSES AND STEMWARE. 

OFF-CENTER DRAIN CLEARS BASIN BOTTOM FOR 
LARGER WORKING AREA; NARROW BASIN RIM 
ELIMINATES REACHING. 


THE CABINET 


BRILLIANT BAKED-ON HARD ENAMEL FINISH ON 
DURABLE STEEL. 

INSULATED DOORS AND DRAWERS FOR QUIETNESS 
AND RIGIDITY. 

CUTLERY DRAWERS, LINOLEUM LINED, AND WITH 
PARTITIONED SLIDING TRAY. 

CHROMIUM-PLATED STREAMLINE “FIT-THE-FINGER" 
HANDLES. 

SEMI-INVISIBLE HINGES THAT WILL SWING FREELY, 
PREVENT “STICKING” OR SAGGING. 

TOE-SPACE UNDER EVERY CABINET. 
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INSURANCE BUILDING, Omaha 
Completely modernized —1934-35. Included 
in the modernization plans by Leo A. Daly 
was Carrier Air Conditioning. 


GIGANTIC Cunard White Star Liner, 
“Queen Mary." A Carrier System (largest 
marine air conditioning job in the world 
air conditions the main dining saion, 4 
private dining rooms, main lounge, main 
beauty parlor, etc. 


HOULD you pian to air condition a dining salon, such 

as the largest in the world, aboard the Queen Mary. 
Or an 8-story structure like the Insurance Building, 
Omaha... . a 34-story building or a private office . . . 
Call Carrier. 


Why? Because Carrier Engineers have been designing 
air conditioning equipment, and making it, for 25 years 
for every size and type of building. Experience devoted 
solely to the creation* and development of the air 













e There’s a Carrier 
System to fit every 
air conditioning need 
--. large or small 


conditioning art. This experience can’t be bought. 


Should you want to determine in advance whether it 
will pay to air condition a certain office building, send for 
the Carrier Econograph. It will tell you. No charge. 
Address: Carrier Engineering Corp., 850 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


*Willis H. Carrier founded the science of air conditioning in 1911 
with the disclosure of the psychrometric chart to The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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THE MODERN HOUSE 


By F. R. S. YORKE, A. R. I. B. A. 


Thuis important and timely book will be invaluable to every archi- 
tect, designer and student of PROGRESS in residential building. 
it reflects the latest advances in the design and construction of 
Modern Dwellings not only in the United States and England but 
in France, Germany, Holland, Belgium and other countries abroad. 
it is filled with practical information on plan, design, methods of 
construction, materials and equipment. It outlines the requirements 
to be met in the new type of home and discusses all its component 
parts—plan, wall, window and roof. One chapter deals with Experi- 
mental and Prefabricated Houses and over 100 pages are devoted 
to typical houses erected from 1924 to date. The book contains 
200 pages 74 x 10 with about 500 photographs, plans and con- 
structional details. It is sold in the United States by The 


Architectural Record at $6 _ postpaid. Use the coupon below! 





THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


Enclosed is $6 for which send me a copy of THE MODERN HOUSE, by F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.1.B.A. 
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RIXSON 


announces 


a NEW Concealed | Check! 


A Single Acting Overhead Door Check with These 
Because the construction industry looks to Rixson MODERN FEATURES 


for devices of special distinction the announcement 


of a new Rixson Specialty is particularly significant. 1. Concealed within head frame 
The latest addition to this line of “standard special- 2. Embodies roller bearings 
ties” is the most logical of all possible developments 3. Super-strong, special forged and hardened 


in door hardware. The new Rixson Concealed Over- gear teeth 


head Check for exterior, vestibule and interior doors 
hung on butts, is invisible. It removes from view the 


a 


- Double valve checking control 


wn 


. Hold-open feature when desired 


awkward, bulky mechanism formerly required to con- 6. Simple to install 
trol the door. The Rixson No. 220-225 is installed in ee ee ee 
a simple fashion within the head frame or transom bar. butts —interior, vestibule or entrance. 


The architectural world will welcome this device. 
It is a boon to designers of modern interiors from 
stately public building vestibules to private apartments 
where unbroken flat wall surfaces are featured in the 
decorating scheme. 

Specifications showing the device and its easy instal- 
lation without special detailing are available on re- 
quest. Write for them. 

Notice, in the illustration above, the butt shown is Rixson 


No. 2 Adjustable Ball Hinge, in new modern design, 
excellent for all doors controlled by overhead checks. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 
4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIL 


New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave., N. Y.C. 
Philadelphia — Atlanta — New Orleans — Los Angeles — San Francisco 


Yaar 





Builders’ Hardware Specialties 
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YOU’LL WANT THIS 


as 


It’s a beautiful book. . . 32 pages. . .:printed in 
five colors to do justice to the striking beauty of 
enclosure and grille designs of the New Modine 
Convectors. 

It tells you how you can now offerrthe home 
builder. virtually custom-built flexibility in ar- 
rangement of grille patterns and coler,-at stand- 
ard equipment cost... make your own convector 
grille designs at no extra cost ...to harmonize 
with the decorations or appointments of-any 
style or period, in even the finest homes. 


The four enclosure types ... Concealed, Re- 
cessed, Floor Cabinet, Wall Cabinet {. . grilles, 
and coppér heating unit ... are described ahd 
illustrated ... together with dis#ensional and 
installation diagrams and complete specifications. 

One séction of the book is an-authoritafive 

on air conditioning. Why steam or hot 
heating is the basis of true air condition- 
the extra benefits of the “split system”’ 
Superiorities of copper convectors... 


ly discussed. A copy free, on request. 


WRITE 
for 
CATALOG 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY — NO, 136 
1230 17th St ¢ RACINE, WIS. 


HEATING, COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING FOR DO- 
MESTIC, COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 


































THE 
RESTORATION 
OF COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG | 


A Reprint of the December, 1935, 
Issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. , 
104 pages, bound in cloth. $1.00 per copy. 





The demand for the December number of 
THe ARCHITECTURAL RECcoRD—devoted to 
the Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg— 
has been so great that it has been impos- 
sible to fill many of the orders received for 
the issue. 


To meet this demand the material has been 
reprinted in a more substantial and lasting 
form with a sewed binding and cloth covers. 
While this style of binding adds to the cost, 
it is believed that those interested will prefer 
to have the story of the Williamsburg Res- 
toration in this permanent book form. 


Copies of the reprints are now available at 
$1.00 a copy postpaid. Use coupon below. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ for which send copies of 
your reprint, The Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg, bound 
in cloth, at $1.00 per copy. 


Name 
Address 


City and State 





do “double-dut y aa |) | eB 


charming cottage! 


Let Architect Maxmillian R. 
Jobnke put itin bis own uords: 
I have found by using CER- 
TIGRADE Red Cedar Shingles 
n this cottage that they serve a 
double duty, in that they pro- 
duce a low-cost insulation value 
in addition to the charming 
fect of early American arch- 
tecture most pleasing to the 
numer. Needless to say, I specify 
them for most of my work.”’ 
. . . 

This roomy six-r ittage at 
Hempstead, New York has both 
roof and side walls of CERTI 
GRADE Red Cevar Shingles. 
Maxmillian R. Jobnke was 


the architect 


* they insulate as they decorate! 


MR. JOHNKE strikes the keynote of 
CERTIGRADE Red Cedar Shingle super- 
iority for both roofs and side walls. Their 
deep shadow lines, warm color tones and 
random widths give beauty to practically 
any type of design. Their unique insulation 
quality, due to millions of tiny air cells in 
the wood, resists penetration of heat and 
cold. Your clients will appreciate the way 
CERTIGRADES save on fuel in the winter 
— make homes delightfully cool in summer. 
And CERTIGRADE Red Cedar Shingles 
are economical too—first cost is surprisingly 


low and their extremely long life means 


CERTIGRADE Red Cedar Shingles are sold only by 
established lumber dealers. YOuR dealer will gladly 


furnish full information and cost estimates. 


years of protection from the elements with- 
out upkeep cost. For natural beauty, high 
insulation value, long life and low cost, 
specify CERTIG RADE Red Cedar Shingles. 
***RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU: 
Headquarters, Seattle, Washington; 


Canadian office, Vancouver, B. C. 














LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL! 





CERTIGRADE DATA 
for ARCHITECTS 


DOUBLE-COURSING: Archi- 
tects will find real economy for 
their clients in double-coursing— 
the applying of No. 1 CERTI- 
GRADES exposed to the weather 
over No. 2 CERTIGRADES of 
the same length. Beauty is accen- 
tuated by the deep shadow lines 
and the unusual weather expos- 
ure, Two courses of shingles give 
an added insulation value, which 
means greater comfort in the 


home. 





DURABILITY: Heartwood of 
Red Cedar, used for shingles, 
withstands weather wear for a 
lifetime. The wood contains a 
large quantity of natural preser- 
vative. Extensive tests demon- 
strate that when cut edge-grain, 
Red Cedar has an amazingly low 
coefficient of expansion and con- 
traction with changes in moisture 
content—the result; it weathers 
slowly and uniformly. It lasts 
and outlasts! 





INSULATION: Everycubicinch 
of Red Cedar contains millions 
of sturdy little air-cells, through 
which heat cannot penetrate. This 
is true insulation—comfort in the 
home. 
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pedestal or a 


and sanitation. 
sure variation. 


too high, never too low. 
proof and temper-proof! 


DRAFT Y 
WINDOW 


FRAMES: 


CALK 
WITH 
PECORA 


Pecora Calking Compound is a plas- 
tic material that forms a perfect last- 
ing seal between all building ma- 
terials either similar or dissimilar. 
Properly applied, it will not dry out, 


crack or chip. It makes every joint 


a watertight expansion joint. 
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Whether it's a two- or three-part 
single-projector 
HALSEY TAYLOR line of Drinking 
standing in its many features which promote health 
Practical automatic 
keeps water at uniform height, 
Distinctive two-stream projector 
provides a health-safe drinking mound; water never 
In addition, 
Write. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, Ohio 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
L) ° fs ia 












wall fountain, a 
wall type, the 
Fountains is out- 
stream control 
regardless of pres- 


they're fool- 


Practical; 
Health- 
Safe! 


LOW COST 
RESIDENCES 
Can be made WEATHER-TIGHT at 


LOW COST 


Be Sure To Calk All Deor 
And Windew Frames With 





No matter how little an architecturally designed resi- 
dence costs, it is not unreasonable to expect it to be 
weather-tight. Greatly improved calking methods make 
it possible to quickly and economically calk around 
window and door frames to prevent the infiltration 
of air currents and moisture. This will also assure a 
saving in fuel by reducing heat losses and helping to 
maintain more comfortable room temperatures. 


For further details see Sweet's or write direct to us. 


Peeora 
Paint Company. Ine. 


Second and Erie Avenue PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


SASH PUTTIES Also ore MASTIC 
MORTAR STAINS ) Makers of (for Structural Glass 






























DRAFTY 
DOOR 9 
FRAMES. 








CALK 
WITH 
PECORA 


For mansion and cottage, skysc rape, 
and store, in fact in every type of 
structure where weather-tight pro- 
tection is desired, Pecora Calking 
Compound is the popular choice of 
reliable architects, builders and oper- 
ators because of its established merit. 


‘pint 






DIRT 
STREAKS. 











CALK 
WITH 
PECORA 
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When you 


UNIT VENTILATORS FOR SCHOOLS 


AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


SECTION 26 — CATALOG 16 


The complete Sturtevant Unit Ventilator Catalog 


..-in Sweet’s Catalog File...for your convenience. 


Full information...details of design and construc- 
tion... capacity and dimension tables...layout 


suggestions ... and specification guides. 


Look over this Catalog. See how useful it is. It is 
not “just another catalog”. An architect helped us 
to prepare it. Written in language the architect 


will understand... contains the kind of data and 


drawings which architects will praise, not cuss at. 


As to the equipment, it’s the “Unit Ventilator with 
the Winning Combination”. Utmost efficiency and 
dependability, assured by Sturtevant’s 70 years of 
air engineering experience ... plus striking modern 
design. 

B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch Offices in 33 Other Cities 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY OF CANADA, Lrp., GALT 


Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal Repres. in Principal Canadian Cities 


urievan 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


1 
.2 
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THE UNIT VENTILATOR WITH THE ““WINNING COMBINATION” 
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Insure your clients against 
repair and re-roofing expense 
for the life of their homes! 


A Kenmar Copper Roof stays weather-tight. Protects insula- 
tion from penetrating moisture. Gives added protection from 
fire—and complete lightning protection. Its extreme lightness 
makes heavy roof structure unnecessary. 


But more important still- a Kenmar Roof outlasts the building 
it protects. Unlike other materials, the only effect time works 
on copper is to mellow and increase its beauty. 


Write for file data. 


Ye New Havenbofyperta 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHEET COPPER SINCE 1849 
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The Imposing 
Library of Congress 


oes 


a ed 





SERVED BY SS, 


AEROFIN 


FAN SYSTEM HEATING AND 
COOLING SURFACE 





REASURES of incalculable value must be 

protected against risk of damage. That 
was one of many reasons why government 

gineers selected Aerofin, the dependable 
li ht “wei ght fan system heating surface, for 
the Congressional Library. Long experience 
ae proven that they could rely on Aerofin 
to give superlative performance. Professional 
technicians everywhere have found so, too. 
They know that Aerofin is the last word in 
modern heating service. 

Whether in the imposing edifices of the 
government in Washington, famous public 
buildings and auditoriums or more simple in- 
stallations, Aerofin always lives up to the 
most exacting requirements. 


A complete line of equipment for heating 
and cooling is at your service. The home 
office in Newark or any of our branch offices 
will gladly send complete descriptive litera 
ture or render prompt personal and efficient 
technical co-operation. Simply write to the 
1ddress below. 







AEeRorin 
is sold only by 
Manufacturers 
of Nationally 
Advertised 
Fan System 
Apparatus. 


Lis upon Request 





Aerorin CorRPORATION 
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SOURCES OF BUYING INFORMATION 
USED IN THE BUILDING MARKET 


Five thousand architects, engineers and general contractors supplied the facts on 


which this report is based. For them and for others who may be interested, it is repro- 


duced here in the form in which it was presented to building product manufacturers. 


VERY MANUFACTURER of building mate- 
rials and equipment is aware that his 
products are bought as well as sold. Hence his 
efforts to keep recurrent buyers — architects, 
engineers and contractors — in possession of 
primary buying information to which they can 


refer whenever the need arises. 


Until comparatively recent years, this business 
of supplying information was almost entirely a 
matter of individual enterprise. Not until there 
was a suspicion (later amply confirmed) that 
much of this individually-distributed informa- 
tion failed to function as intended, was any 
thought given to possible advantages in han- 


dling it otherwise. 


Plainly, the trouble was on the receiving end. 
For various reasons, recipients could not or 
would not take proper care of the great volume 
of printed matter with which they were so amply 
supplied. The situation was as incongruous as 


starvation in the midst of plenty. 


The results were unsatisfactory on the buying 
end but worse on the selling end. How much 


worse, no one knew until 1928, when one hun- 


dred and fifty-two investigators of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation personally examined the files in 
5,000 architects’ offices and found by actual 
count that of all the catalogs and other printed 
information received, less than 20% was filed 


for future use. 


The jolting effect of this investigation was seen 
in the discussion it precipitated. Many manu- 
facturers, incredulous, explained away the 80% 
waste on the ground that it was suffered only 
by the lesser lights of the industry. A few of the 
more curious checked up for themselves and 
found this smug explanation to be no explana- 
tion at all. The latter turned with increased in- 
terest to an examination of the advantages of 
pre-filed catalog distribution, as offered by 
Sweet's Catalog Service, and many found in it 


the one practical answer to their problem. 


At the same time they made another interesting 
discovery—that whereas the increasing volume 
of individually distributed catalogs had de- 
creased their use by recipients, the increasing 
number of catalogs in Sweet's had an exactly 
opposite effect. The addition of catalogs to the 


Sweet's file increases the usefulness of the file 








The 


explanation lies in the organization and con- 


as a whole and of every catalog in it. 


stant accessibility of information when fur- 


nished in this convenient form. 


What have architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors to say about all this? It might be supposed 
that the easiest way to find out would be to ask 
them. True, but in order to get their honest 
opinions, certain precautions must be taken in 
making the inquiry. No interested party should 
be identified with the inquiry and no leading 
questions should be asked. The replies should 
be circumscribed only to the extent of getting 
the kind of information wanted. 


With these considerations in mind, Sweet's en- 
gaged the services of the Recording and Statis- 
tical Corporation of New York. In consultation 
with them and with several leading manufac- 
turers, a procedure was decided on which all 


agreed was fair and unbiased. 


A letter was addressed by the Recording and 
Statistical Corporation to the offices of three 
classes of buying factors in the quantities indi- 


cated: 


Architects and Engineers 7203 

Contractors 3616 

Building Companies, Corporations, 
Government Offices, etc. 2007 


Here is the letter and the return post-card which 
accompanied it. There was no other identifica- 


tion than that shown. 


THE LETTER 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Executive Offices, 102 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 


November 25, 1935. 
Dear Sir: 

Your answer to one question will be helpful in con- 
nection with a study now being made by one of our 
clients. 

You doubtless have in your office various sources of 
information on building materials and equipment to 
which you refer as needs arise. Will you kindly tell us 
on the enclosed post card what source you have found 
the most useful? 

Your reply will be used for statistical purposes only. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) E. E. L. Taylor, Vice Pres. 


THE CARD 


When needs arise for information 
on building materials and equip- 
ment, we have found ................c....00 


the most useful source in our office. 





The cards were received direct and tabulated 
by the Recording and Statistical Corporation. 
At the time of their tabulation, the replies to- 


taled 39 per cent. 


It will be seen that the inquiry was phrased so 
as to permit broad scope in the replies. In view 
of this, their unanimity with respect to one 
source is remarkable. Other sources mentioned 
were manufacturers’ catalogs (individually dis- 
tributed), manufacturers’ sales representatives, 
and a scattering of directories, magazines and 


miscellaneous services. 
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h How 4,990 offices answered the question: tirely a question of what's wanted. If it’s a local telephone 
number, there is one source that contains more numbers 
“WHAT SOURCE HAVE YOU FOUND THE than any other. Another kind of source attains its greatest 
MOST USEFUL?” usefulness in furnishing classified lists of names and 
addresses of manufacturers. Still another does the best 
SWEET’S CATALOG FILE............. 4390 88% job of furnishing news, editorials, technical articles and 
(Rastantvely) advertisin 
g. 
SWEET’S AND OTHER SOURCES...... 354 
But the b in s h of buying informati ildi 
TOTAL MENTIONING SWEET'S....... 4744 «95%, risanetnapesleataintsts:entemacen-dusearanianeaeamaeties 
materials and equipment needs and wants more than 
OTHER SOURCES.................... 246 any of these sources can give him. The question of where 
(Exclusive of Sweet's) 
— he goes for it most often is answered above. And the 
TOTAL TABULATABLE REPLIES....... 4990 100% more comprehensive the Sweet's file becomes—both as 
*(See occupational analysis at foot of page) to the number of manufacturers whose catalogs are filed 
therein and the amount of useful information given—the 
ge more reason he will have to go there. 
A “WRITE-IN” VOTE 
With nothing but their own experience to direct their a 
replies—without even a suggestion as to the kind of infor- 
mation source—88 out of every 100 who sent in replies, 
wrote “Sweet's.” And 7 more out of each 100 also wrote WHAT IS A CATALOG 
“Sweet's,” together with one or more additional sources. AND WHAT MAKES IT WORK? 
SWEET's ——E More than merely an “enumeration of items,” 
with which definition the dictionary disposes of 
SOURCE B 
208 the subject, the industrial catalog should be the 
ie ¢ _ It would seem that Sweet's Catalog File comes = means of presenting to the typical buyer infor- 
65 ’ ; . is of its ) 
\ Gust t mesting he inileematice & ee mation he wants or should have about the sup- 
_ . recipients than any other source. This is not to ; BEFORE h 
3 38 infer that other sources are not necessary or plier, his products and services, a“ 
l9 useful for their respective purposes. It is en- interviews the manufacturer's salesman. The 
1. 
)- 
f 
* OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF REPLIES 
oO 
ARCHITECTS 
and CONTRACTORS CORPORATE 
ENGINEERS OWNERS. etc. 
cg i 2696 91% 980 87% 714 80% 
(Exclusively) 
SWEET’S AND OTHER SOURCES................... 183 71 100 
TOTAL MENTIONING SWEET’S..................... 2879 97% 1051 94% 814 91% 
ee oS seceveven 91 74 81 
(Exclusive of Sweet's) — a a 
TOTAL TABULATABLE REPLIES..................... 2970 100% 1125 100% 895 100% 








term CATALOG, as employed here, does not 
include sales manuals, detailed engineering 
bulletins or other technical data usually sub- 
mitted AFTER the buyer’s definite needs have 
been determined. The buyer, in most instances, 
expects to see c« salesman or to communicate 
with the sales department for prices, etc., before 
he orders, but whatever the catalog can do to 
save time in advance of the call for both parties 
is to the advantage of both. For best results, 
the catalog should be comprehensive, but not 
exhaustive. It should be interesting, and should 
contain enough of the essential facts to be con- 


vincing. 


Catalog planning is possible only on the basis 
of the entire procedure, which includes these 
three essentials: (1) DESIGN to meet the users’ 
needs; (2) thorough DISTRIBUTION; and (3) IN- 
STANT ACCESSIBILITY. 


The highest degree of accessibility is attained 
when the catalog is bound with other catalogs 
in the file which has been found to be the most 


useful source of information in buyers’ offices. 


Sweet's Catalog Service is in business to im- 
prove the functioning of manufacturers’ cata- 
logs by whatever means this end can be accom- 
plished. Until Sweet's pioneered the plan of 
distributing manufacturers’ catalogs in a com- 
plete, prefiled and classified unit (the basis of 
the most useful source of buying information) 
no manufacturer could escape the waste in- 
herent in any method of individual catalog 


distribution. 


Hundreds of manufacturers now employ 
Sweet's Service to design and to distribute 
their catalogs in the Sweet's files. This form of 
distribution insures constant accessibility for 


their catalogs in buyers’ offices the year ‘round. 


SWEET'S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


NEW YORK—119 West 40th Street 
BOSTON—3! St. James Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—1I32! Arch Street 
PITTSBURGH—106 Sixth Street 


PEnnsylvania 6-1500 
Hancock 0700 
Locust 4326 
Atlantic 8220 


CHICAGO—I05 West Adams Street Dearborn 3500 


CLEVELAND—1422 Euclid Avenue Cherry 7256 
DETROIT—607 Shelby Street Cadillac 2745 
LOS ANGELES—31! Architects’ Bldg. Michigan 2561! 
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What White Lead and 
Zine mean in Paint— 
Pitch-and-Felt means 

in Flat Roofs 


“= 

Koppers Coal Tar Pitch — 
Koppers Tarred Felt 
Koppers Tarred F abric 


You may have a hard time recognizing how much 
white lead and zinc a paint contains by looking at 
it in the can... but you have little or no trouble rec- 
ognizing it by the way the paint wears on the out- 
side of your building. 

You may have a hard time recognizing the extra 
value of a pitch-and-felt roof by looking at it as it is 
applied ... but you have no trouble recognizing that 
fact after a few years of hard service. 

You have heard of roofs that lasted 20 years, 30 


KOPPERS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Koppers Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Koppers Waterproofing 

Koppers Wood Preservatives 
Koppers Tar-Base Aluminum Paint 
Koppers Tarmac for Paving 


| Ae. 
KOPPERS 
RE 
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years, 40 years or more . . . roofs of coal tar pitch 
and felt. 

The lessons of the past tell you that you should have 
plenty of white lead and zinc in the paints you use 

. and the lessons of the past also tell you that you 
should have coal tar pitch and felt where roofs are 
flat, where water may lie on the roofing, where settle- 
ment of the building may require a roofing with “give.” 

Specify Koppers Coal Tar Pitch and Tar-Saturated 
Felt for best results on flat roofs. 


Koppers Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. AR-4 


Send me your book of specifications for Koppers Roofs. 
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for every Zz 


Plan for ‘Permanence 


in School Toilets 


™ CHURCH 





@ HARD RUBBER molded 
over hardwood makes each 
Sani-Black Seat an un- 
breakable, everlasting unit. 





ani-black SEATS 


Standard equipment with Boards of 
Education in many leading cities 


@ For the same reasons that many schools now are 
replacing with CHURCH Sani-Black Seats, it will pay 
to put these everlasting, indestructible toilet seats in 
schools now being planned. Their first cost is the last. 
They need no maintenance budget—they never break 
or wear out. They last the life of the building. 

CuurcuH Sani-Black SEAtTs are molded of hard rub- 
ber over hardwood by 108 tons of 
pressure. Large steel hinge plates are 
molded into the seat during the same 
operation. In effect, each Sani-Black 
Seat is one integral unit, impervious 
to acid, time and the physical abuse 
that seats usually receive from school 
children. They are absolutely hy- 
gienic and easy to clean. Soap and 
water does the job. 

Specify CHURCH Sani-Black SEATS 
for permanence. Write today for a 
sample cross section and the catalogue 
showing CHURCH Seats for Schools. 
C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO. - HOLYOKE, 
MASS., Division of American Radiator 


& Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


STEEL HINGE PLATES 


molded integrally, never 
loosen. Hinges, hard rubber 
over brass, never corrode. 


CHURCH <2 SEATS 
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FITSALL BOWLS: 
A correct size and type 





Le Corbusier 
1929 — 1934 


The leading part which Le Corbusier has taken in 
the development of a new architecture adapted to 
new living conditions, new materials and new con- 
struction systems, gives a peculiar importance to 
this comprehensive presentation of his work covering 


the past six years. 





The book makes clear the point of view with which 
he has approached the problem of developing new 
solutions for the individual building and for the 
complete city plan. It contains nearly 600 repro- 
ductions of photographs, plans and sketches illus- 
trating residences, office buildings, asylums, theaters, 
public buildings, clubs, museums, etc. 


The detailed descriptions and explanations accom- 
panying the illustrations are in French but the Intro- 
duction by Le Corbusier and his chapter "A New 
Classification of Town Building, a New Dwelling 
Unity" are printed in English, French and German 


Copies of this timely and important book may be 
obtained from The Architectural Record at a price 
of $8 postpaid in the United States. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $8 for which send me a copy of “Le Corbusier, 


1929 - 1934.” 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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ANOTHER SCHOOL with classroom lighting 


No one has to “think” to turn on the lights in any classroom in the new Highland School at Lynn, 
Mass. On dull afternoons, or even during storms, the correct amount of illumination is assured by 
WESTON Photronic Control. Architect—G. A. Cornet, Lynn, Mass. 







Close-up of Photronic Relay 
Cabinet. Note “on” and “off” 
relays which are easily set... 
and then forgotten ... to any 
light values desired. 





Proper illumination levels always 
maintained by dependable, inexpensive 


WESTON *PHOTRONIC CONTROL 


The simplicity and dependability of weston Photronic [lumi- 
nation Control have caused a rapid swing toward this automatic 
method of maintaining classroom lighting at proper seeing levels. 
This new Highland School is typical. Should the light reaching 
desks even in farthest corners of the classroom at any time fall 
below a predetermined “proper seeing level,” the electric lights 


automatically turn on. If daylight is restored to this level, after a 


Note the weston Photoelectric Cells on rear . . 
» wamen Tiuteceenis Cols on ven storm, for example, the lights automatically turn off. 
wall ... tiny, life-time sentinels which make sure . 
that sufficient light reaches desks even in darkest The simplicity of Photronic Control is well illustrated by this 


corners. In this ease, two cells are used, one 
operating each bank of lights. However, one cell 
operating all lights, is general practice. ously in corridors ... away from the classrooms. Note the absence 


installation. Note the small relay cabinets mounted inconspicu- 


of amplifying or other auxiliary equipment. And the depend- 
ability of Photronic Control is evidenced by its widespread adop- 
tion for street lighting, airway beacons, lighthouses, and for 
many interior and exterior needs. The complete story is available 
to architects in bulletin form. Send for your copy . . . Weston 


Electrical Instrument Corp.,609 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark,N. J. 


* PHOTRONIC a registered trademark designating the 
photoelectric cells and photoelectric devices manufactured 
exclusively by the Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 


WESTON ZLeshruments 
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WESTON Photronic 
Relay Cabinets 
mounted on walls 
in outer corridor. 











HERE'S WHAT HAS 
THEM ALL TALKING 





KOHLER METRIC 
MATCHED SET 


—the new 3-way bath and companion pieces 


It’s safe to say that no in- 
vention in recent years has 
done more for the bathroom 
than the Kohler Metric. 
Architects recognize it as a 
winner. But better than speci- 
fying this bath-and-seat-in- 
one-piece alone is specifying 
it in combination! Kohler of- 
fers architects the Gramercy 
Lavatory and the Bolton toilet 
to match this other winner 
match it in design, match it 
in quality, match it in client- 
appeal! 





The Metric has made bath- KoxnLer GRAMERCY—a_ popular 
. . : shelf ltavatory—complete with legs 
ing safer, more convenient less trap. Available also in model 
. nn . . . with towel bars A very popular 
for all. The seat is built-in number. 
a part of the bath. And you'll 
find it extremely easy to have pouen eorven—ewoe-siens 1- 
i sf \ > “ry verse trap. Quiet. Strong in flush 
installed. No ne ed to tear Minimum water consumption. Can 


down half the bathroom. It’s net, Back-syphon. Extra, large pas. 
the right size, the right shape, »*'*s 
the right idea. 

Now note how completely 
the other fixtures harmonize 
with the Metric. Handsome, 
straight lines—clear, flat sur- 
faces clear colors. From 
gleaming surface to way- 
down-deep, these fixtures are 
Kohler-built. 

Something new, something 
practical in the bathroom? 
The Metric is the best answer 
we know of. Write right now 
for information to the Kohler 
Co., Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis. Shipping Point, She- 
boygan, Wis. 


KOHLERor KOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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125 AMORY STREET 


DON'T FAIL 


TO SEE THE NEW 


COMBINED RADIO AND 
PHONA-CALL SYSTEM 


AT THE C. H. A. CONVENTION, BALTIMORE 
Booths 130 and 131 


YOU MUST SEE THIS SYSTEM 
TO APPRECIATE ITS MANY USES 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Offices in all principal cities 


PIONEERS IN HOSPITAL SIGNALING SYSTEM 
meetin ence - ene Bea ott nities. 2 once 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Ss 





A Screen... for School Window Stools 





That Excludes 
Pencils, Erasers and Chalk 


Without any sacrifice of attractive appearance this 
Grille was designed especially for school window 
stools to block the passage of pencils, erasers and 
other small objects. At the same time it provides 
an open area great enough for good ventilation and 
economical heating. 

Its practical effectiveness for this application has 
won wide acceptance for the Hendrick Window 
Stool Grille in schools throughout the country. In 
New York State, for example, it is now almost 
standard equipment. 

Hendrick Window Stool Grilles have been sup- 
plied generally in steel, sometimes in bronze or 
stainless. But they can be furnished in all other 
commercially rolled metals. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Company 
19 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Offices and Representatives in principal cities. See ‘phone book 
Mfrs. of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads 
and Mitco Armorgrids, Hendrick Perforated Metals and Screens. 
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Any building in which flexibility of space is desirable will find the problem most 
satisfactorily solved by use of the Unitfold folding wall, manufactured by the 
American Car and Foundry Company under the well and favorably known Fair- 
hurst patents. The illustrations above show the Fairhurst folding wall separating 


a gymnasium and an auditorium. The gym side of the wall is built of narrow 





beaded boards to provide a satisfactory wall for handball courts. The small wickei 


° ‘ -— . . ys so Q.C.f& Fairl rst sc ard- 
doors close flush, with invisible Soss hinges and flush cup handles. Fairhurst fold- Also : Fairhurst school w mr 
robes. Strong, sturdy, space saving. 


ing walls provide ample allowance for building settlement, floor or ceiling sag. Widely used by leading schools. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY: 30 CHURCH STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Kindly send full particulars of 0.C.€© Fairhurst Unitfold folding walls (— ) Q.C.€ Fairhurst school wardrobes (_ ) 


Name Address 
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“This modern way of 
CLOSING-OFF CORRIDORS 


Jis just what weve wanted”’ 
- . . . SAY SCHOOL OFFICIALS 





Rolling Grille 


It’s no longer a problem of preventing people from “taking- 
over” the building when the school gym or auditorium is 
opened to the public. With the Kinnear Rolling Grille cor- 
ridors and stairways can be barricaded. That’s why school 
officials are enthusiastic about it. Working just like a win- 
dow-shade .. spring counterbalanced and coiling above the 
opening. ..the Kinnear Grille is out of sight when open but 
can be easily and quickly pulled down and securely locked. 
A remarkably strong barrier! In addition it has the advan- 
tages of admitting air, light and vision. Its attractive de- 
sign harmonizes with any architectural treatment. It is also 
built in any size or metal and for concealing in the wall or 
face of wall application in old or new buildings. You'll want 
to consider the Kinnear Grille in school planning, so write 
for the descriptive bulletin. 


The Kinnear Mig. Co Co. 


1860-80 Fields Avenue Colu 





rm 
SCHOOL 
Architects 


and 
As the oldest and largest manufacturers ie 
in the world of motion picture equipment Officials 


we are ina position to supply information | AA NEW CATALOG 


and plans which are the result of | . 
p om Gr Sony prec An informative and helpful 


guide in the selection and specifi- 


Projection Room Plans 


AND 


TECHNICAL DETAILS SUPPLIED 
WITHOUT COST TO ARCHITECTS 













tical experience. This service places the | 
Architect under no obligation whatever to | cation of lift equipment for 
specify any particular equipment and is cafeteria service, ash removal, 
furnished absolutely without charge by the and the handling of furniture, 
manufacturers of | supplies and other loads. 


The edition is limited, so we suggest 
, you write at once for your copy. 


Oe SEDGWICK 





MACHINE WORKS 


159 WEST |5th STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1893 


DUMB WAITERS and ELEVATORS 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
88-96 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IN YOUR NEXT 
SPECIFICATION 


URING the last five years architects have specified 
D and used STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and Fittings 

successfully in every type of buidling construction 
and in thousands of installations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


STREAMLINE Fittings and Copper Pipe are revolutioniz- 
ing plumbing and heating installations—in their method of 
connection, which eliminates costly heavy walled pipe—in 
their long life—and last, but not least, in the fact that they 
place a non-rusting, non-clogging piping system within the 
reach of the ordinary investor. A STREAMLINE INSTALLA- 
TION COSTS LITTLE IF ANY MORE THAN ONE OF 
CORRODIBLE MATERIALS. 


Under normal conditions they assure your client 
a non-rusting, non-clogging, trouble-free plumbing 
or heating system as long as the building stands. 
Absolute safety in concealed work, maximum 
efficiency in heat transference, conservation of 
valuable space and freedom from the harmful 


effects of vibration are but a few of A 
the many advantages of this product. ij A) 
May we send you a list of recent promi- (J 4 


nent STREAMLINE installations with the 
names of the specifying architects? 


STREAMLINE PRODUCTS ARE CoM. 2% 
PLETELY ILLUSTRATED AND DE. // Jf 
SCRIBED IN SWEET'S ARCHI- (\; 
TECTURAL CATALOG. Ly 


al 
Aa a ae a1 al 








LINE 
ITTINGS 


STREA 


PIPE AND 


— = = PORT HURON, ( @) Vena Bnew 
a, od 
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PERMANENCE ...SANITATION ... ECONOMY 


These qualities have gained for Alberene Stone a wide recognition and a broad 
acceptance in the educational and institutional fields, and among architects 


and builders generally. 


Alberene Stone is far superior in utility and serviceability to any artificial 
substitute for stone or to materials which are absorbent. First cost is low and 


upkeep is almost negligible. 


The close-grain density of Alberene assures ease of cleaning and long life. 
Highly resistant to acids and alkalis, it is practically non-staining. The rubbed 
finish, highly-toothed surface of hard stone (specially selected for tread and 


platform use) remains non-slip whether wet or dry. 


Alberene Stone was used for Stair Treads, Shower Compartments, Toilet 
Partitions and Laboratory Equipment in the impressive Woodrow Wilson 
High School at Washington, D. C 
Alberene Stone Stair Treads and 
Platforms, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Washington, D. C 


Your inquiry for catalogs or samples 


will receive prompt, careful attention. 


Nathan C. Wyeth, Municipal Ar- Alberene Stone Corp. of Virginia, 419 Fourth 
chitect; McCloskey & Co., Phila Ave., New York Quarries and Mills at 
delphia, Pa., Contractors Schuyler, Va 








Am Specify CORNELL ROLLING 
CONTROLLED DAYLIGHT | [igaemmcntie sa aerators 


There is no substitute for SUNLIGHT! ! ‘ RECENT SCHOOL 





INSTALLATIONS 
p CORNELL ROLLING 
jiving value iniversally a t GRILLES: 


We have developed special colors of 


BRENLIN VELVETEX 


WINDOW SHADES 


which admit the maximum amount of day- vari | || vandotte Hist 





light, with minimum glare. Kansas Cit; 
i 4 Westbury Sch i 
: My a ea) . New York 
LI GHT METER TESTS i As ce J (IMlustrated to left) 
ese shades tc Se 
rcentage of translucen Increasingly popular are Cornell Rolling Grilles for school corri- 
. oe dors; entrances; gyms; windows on ground floor and facing 
For laboratories and auditoriums, where athletic field; and private areas—because entire openings are 
complete darkening is required, use . . protected and shut off without blocking light, heat, air or vision. 
& ® E fd L | N Roll up—entirely unseen, when open. 
CORNELL IRON WORKS, Inc., 3600 13th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
LITE-PROOF SHADES NEW GRILLE ao — NOW READY 
lerse, graphic, complete! Data, details, dimensions, specifications 
Consult us on your shade requirements. profusely illustrated with actual installations! You will find it of 
real value! Send for free copy! 
Dept. 17 
THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 90% OF ALL ROLLING GRILLES INSTALLED BETWEEN 1931-1936 
(Branches in Most Principal Cities) | 


ane CORNELL ROLLING GRILLES 
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IN SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT BUYING 


two classes of buyers are recognized 


1—Those who consider excellence of quality 
as well as price 
2—Those who consider low price only 


AND 


two classes of products are recognized 


1—Those of excellent quality sold at prices 


consistent therewith The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
2—Those produced to be sold on basis of low PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE AMEMCAM 
price MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


BUYERS WHOSE DESIRE IS TO PURCHASE 


school seats, desks, tables, chairs or similar equipment of good quality, modern in type, 
excellent in construction, and designed to induce correct, healthful, and comfortable 
posture free from eyestrain and similar faults, should PROTECT THEIR RIGHT TO 
DO SO by specifications adequately setting out their intent and requirements. 


NATIONALLY ORGANIZED FOR SEATING SERVICE, 


this company has quickly available to architects and school officials, specification data, 
dimension charts, seat spacing diagrams, room arrangement layouts, and similar guides 
for selection and installation of public seating. We have branch offices or accredited 
representatives in every trade area. Their cooperation with you involves no obligation. 


Movable Classroom Desks Cc oO M PS N Y 


Fixed Classroom Desks 


Steel and Wood Tables Seating for School, Church, Bus, Theatre 


Steel Folding Chairs GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Wood Folding Assembly Chairs 
Theatre Type Assembly Chairs 
Cafeteria Tables-Chairs 
Study Hall Desks-Chairs 


AU shown in SCHOOL CATALOG AR267... May we send you a copy? 
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CAST IRON VERANDAS 


Prints are gone forever!) 3 
Blue prints have never made satisfactory reproductions of | SMYSER - ROYER COMPANY 


plans. They are hard to read and to check. Detail is likely to : 

be confused. They are not attractive to clients. And now you no Main O fice and Works - - York, Pa. 
. Philadelphia Office - - 1700 Walnut St. 

longer have to use them—for today you can have Bruning 


Black and White Prints. 
BW prints are true black-line prints with white back- 


grounds. They make everything in the plan instantly clear, W h en i n B u f f a | Oo M a k Cc 
eliminating misunderstanding by clients. They are far more ; 7 ail 
useful; they can be colored with standard pigments. Made Hot L Tourain Your Home 
directly from your tracings, without the use of a negative, on 
they are produced in even less time than blue prints. 

If your blue printer is not equipped to make BW Prints, 


write us for the name of a BW dealer in your city. 


BRUNING 


—Leading the field today in sensitized Gince /897 
papers, reproduction processes,drawing 


material and drafting room equipment. BW PRINT 
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Come to the Touraine—in the heart of the city— 
Le cannes Being Sn. Eee. where you will enjoy real contentment, inspired by a 
. ewlork, i. 98 


é Gentlemen: Please send me your '| complete and unobtrusive hotel service. 
Af FREE illustrated booklet, “Prints for Today” 


Main Dining Room and Coffee Shop feature 
“fixed-price” meals as well as a la carte. 


Name 


Company . _ ; 
Addres Rates from $2.00 single room; $3.00 double room. 


i Holel ; 


A. A. Rourer, Manager 
New York © Chicago ® Detroit © Boston © Newark @® St. Louis | Joh Park Buffalo, N. Y 
Pittsburgh . Los Angeles ° San Francisco e Milwaukee | Delaware Avenue at Johnson Par uftaio, . . 





SINGLE LOCK 
CONTROL 


INDIVIDUAL 


DOOR OPERATION , 
> J 


BIG ECONOMY 
IN BUILDING COSTS 


Solve the wardrobe problem for small school children with new 
A-S-E Wall-Robes. They are completely efficient. Doors con- 
trolled by one master lock, but operate independently—avoiding 
confusion, noise and delay caused when all doors must be 


closed or opened at one time. 


GREATEST ECONOMY 


A-S-E Wall-Robes are the most economical method yet devel- 


oped! First cost is moderate. They outlast other types. They 


An Efficient 
and Economical Answer 


to the Elementary School 
Wardrobe Problem 


ALL-RO 


VT 
TL 
TT 
MU / 
LL 


ML 


LL 


save big sums on building costs because they require less wall 


thickness for recessing, and recesses need only be roughed in. 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


They have handsome streamline handle, modern louvers, tor- 
pedo-type hinge, moulded rubber silencers for quietness in 
closing doors. In every detail of construction, A-S-E Wall- 
Robes are head and shoulders above the field. 

NEW BOOKLET. Send today for the new 8-page booklet 
on A-S-E Wall-Robes, giving specifications and layout details. 





ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED ! | 
610 JOHN STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS | 





No. 1125 TOWEL BAR 
No. 1100 Series 





A New and Complete Line of Modern 


Bathroom Accessories 


gold medal for the outstanding design 
and its simplicity and efficiency in per- 
forming its function. 









Our new concealed screw device 


is a positive method of fastening with 
wood screws, expansion shield or toggle 
bolts . . . insures a quick and rigid in- 
stallation on any type of wall. The plate 
which covers and locks the installing screws 
can be supplied in either a lustrous black plastic or 
chromium plated brass. May we send you illustrations? 


J. P. EUSTIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
12 AMES STREET 
iat) 


CAMBRIDGE 


A jury of the country's leading industrial | 
designers awarded the "Brasscrafters” this | 





Now Ready 
Second Revised Edition 


Ramsey and Sleeper's 


ARCHITECTURAL 
GRAPHIC STANDARDS 


Owners of the first edition of this architectural “best- 
sellers” will find that this thoroughly revised second edition 
of the new “Ramsey-Sleeper” is some 22% larger than the 
first edition, contains 260 plates and 21 pages of index in- 
cluding over 3600 items, counting cross-references. 57 plates 
are entirely new, of which 47 treat of new subjects and the 
others are on subjects previously treated bx: brought up 
to date and amplified. All of the old plates that are retained 
have been carefully revised to make them agree with the 
latest standards and good practice. 


“4 marvelously comprehensive compendium of information 
for the draftsman in graphic form. It is compiled from vari- 
ous sources, all of them dependable, and represents approved 
practice in architectural detailing. The index is unusually 
elaborate. It is difficult to see why any architectural office 
should shoulder the burden of time and effort required in 
assembling from other scattered sources the wide informa- 
tion herein provided.”—Architecture $6.00 


Obtainable on five days’ approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 














HERSHEY 


INDUSTRIAL SCH 00 i 


This unit in the splendid Hershey “Chocolate Town” Com- 
munity at Hershey. Pa.. is one of hundreds of prominent 
educational institutions whose central heating lines are safe- 
guarded underground by Ric-wiL Conduit. Ric-wiL offers 
the highest known efficiency in the insulation and protection 
of underground steam lines. Made in a variety of types, 
materials and insulation (including the famous waterproof 
asbestos Dry-paC). Ric-wiL service is complete on every 
phase of underground steam transmission. 


Write for Bulletin on Institutional Jobs. 
THE RIC-WIL CO. e Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Riexcw AEG. U. 6. PAT. OFF , 


vysT ext FOR 
D STEAM PIPES 





Overlooking Lake Michigan, the great inland ocean — 
away from disturbing street noises — The Stevens offers 
you Chicago's finest hotel location — in the very center 
of things — on famous Michigan Boulevard. 


We're old-fashioned at The Stevens, that is, when it 
comes to cheerful hospitality — but new in spirit. A 
friendly staff of employees interested in your com- 
fort will make you enjoy every minute of your visit 











You'll be amazed at the many distinctive Stevens 
features at rates as low as two-fifty for one —four 
dollars for two. 
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WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 





Automatic Sprinkler Fire 
Protection 





Thermolier—The Grinnell 
Unit Heater with 14 Points 
of Superiority 


Pipe Fabrication and 
Welding Fittings 






Cast and Malleable Iron 
Fittings, Traps, Hangers, 
Valves, Plumbing and 
Heating Supplies 
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For Plant Construction or Modernization—look 
to Grinnell whenever the job involves piping. GRINNELL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES "© PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Grinnell—a national organization with complete 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


piping facilities to meet any requirement. 
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OLO RELIABLE 


Plas 


ADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 





Sef Smochting 
FLAT WALL FINISH tho tagerer fees rN 
Specify Kyanize Flat Wall Finish 
for that luxurious soft velvety 
texture on walls and woodwork. O feat os 
Over plaster, wood or metal — Vu 


better painters prefer it. Washes wt 
er painters prefer it. W | a) oo ag 
















perfectly without injury. Comes 


, in ten modish tints and colors. 
SEND FOR ee 1a ak ey 


Architects. Write for your free 
portfolio — 12 measured drawings ‘vober Cos Co a 
of authentic colonial details. 

| MANUFACTURERS = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station Boston, Mass. 





LEONARD 


Ss Uy esiruile 
. W ATER-MIXING 


VALVES 
















Deum here in Vlduylara whore 
THE HORSE JS KING 


LYING hoofs roll out a fast tattoo that 
quickens the pulse of the wildly cheering 





Vv throng on tip-toe in its excitement. Maryland 
The LEONARD Series R valves are unsurpass- racing season is on!—and your home in Balti 
: ‘ i more is ready for you. 

able for smooth and instant action in the hospital 
Your car is taken at the door by an expert garage attendant. 
' : Yours is one of 700 comfortable rooms each with 
shower or bathing tub. They insure perfect Sat y bath or shower, running ice water, full length mirror 
’ and bed head reading lamp. You're at the center of 
with no sudden changes in temperature. Durable Baltimore’s business and social activities. You enjoy 


characteristic Maryland cuisine in any of four distinct 
restaurants. And the rate—from $3.00 single. 


BALTIMORE AT HANOVER ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


SLORD BALTIMORE 


construction and low cost make LEONARD 
VALVES a modern essential in hospital equip- 
ment. Literature sent on request. 





LEONARD-ROOKE COMPANY 


HOTEL 
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CLARAGE 


TYPE W FANS 








DESIGN..PLUS A SELF-LIMITING 
HORSEPOWER CHARACTERISTIC 


From the standpoint of economy Clarage 
Type W Fans are the perfect equipment 
for modern air conditioning and venti- 
lating services. 


First, because of higher oper- 
ating speeds, Type W Fans can 
be driven by higher speed 
motors. 


Second, because of exception- 
ally high efficiencies plus a full 
self-limiting horsepower char- 
acteristic, in a great many cases 
these fans can be driven by 
motors one size smaller than 
customary practice. 


e Ventilation 


Thus, on practically every job, 
substantial savings in motor 





a — , yout yw, 
‘Ee A 1 
@ 
» HIGH-SPEED, butQU/ET 
NEW AND MORE EFFICIENT first cost are not only possible but very 


e Complete Air 
Conditioning 


e Heating 
e Cooling 


















probable—and operating economies al- 
ways the rule. 


Another point: despite higher operating 
speeds, Type W fans are extremely quiet. 
In fact, on this score they satisfy the most 
exacting requirements. 


The Large Type W Fan shown 
above is equipped with Clarage 
Vortex Control (in inlet). 


This patented device permits 
full-range capacity regulation 
without using an expensive va- 
riable speed motor. All sizes of 


aga re 
Ni: fans can be furnished with 


Vortex Control if desired. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 112 


covering this latest Clarage development. 
Once acquainted with this new fanequip- 
ment, we believe you will wish to specif y it 
consistently due toits definite advantages. 


CLARAGE FAN com@ ny - KALAMAZOO MICH. 


Sales Engineering Offices In All Principal Cities 
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FLOODS 


teach us an important Lesson 





CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality—Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. 


EVANS 


“Vanishing 


Door” Plaster back, ends and ceiling. No partitions, 
but with mullions between pairs of doors. 
WARDROBE Blackboards if required. Five-shelf bookcase 


instead of clothing equipment at no extra 
charge when derired. 


e The “Vanishing Door’’ hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 


Class X proof—and last as long as the building. 
: Wardrobes are furnished complete in the 
Cquippe d with knockdown, with all woodwork cut to size, and 
either “‘Jamb”’ type only need to be nailed in place. The hinges 
(as illustrated) are easier to put on than common butt hinges. 
or Floor” type The entire cost of installation is small. 


hinges. This is 

Class P wardrobe We make many other types of school ward- 
if made with flush robes, fully illustrated and described in Cata- 
doors. log “NN.” Send for your copy. 


W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


ln a large Eastern city the recent floods crippled the 


electric current supply. No power current for days. In a 
large hospital with every modern medical convenience 
there was no emergency lighting supply. Serious major 
operations by candlelight. Lighting equipment for opera- 
tions useless. 


We Will Pay 25 Cents Each and Post- 
age Charges for These Numbers of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD if 
Sent Before July Ist, 1936: 


The failure of the electric supply can come instantly from 
many causes other than floods. In all places where people 
gather, safety must be assured—in schools, theatres, public 
auditoriums, hospitals, stadiums, "Diamond H" Automatic 
throwover remote control switches instantly put emergency 
supply in action if main supply is cut off. In some states 
this is compulsory. These switches are dependable; posi- 
tive action assured; and nothing finer is made for the 
purpose. The application of remote control switches to 
all kinds of lighting circuits is wide. Learn more about 
— modern electric switches and what you can do with 
them. 


Bulletin No. 10-A will inform you. 
Send for it. 


JANUARY, 1936 


SCHOOLS 


FEBRUARY, 1936 
MARCH, 1936 


Emergency Lighting in this fine school is automatically 
controlled by “Diamond H” Type “G” Switch. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


METAL SCREENS 


SAMSON 





CHOOL windows make 
exacting demands on 
sash cord. They are usually 
larger and heavier than 
sash used in residences— 
they are opened and closed 
more frequently—they put 
heavier loads and more 
wear on the sash cord. Only 
the most durable, most re- 
liable sash cord should be 
used in school service. This 
is doubtless the reason why 
so many Architects specify 
Samson Spot Sash Cord— 
not for schools alone, but 
wherever the plans call for 
double-hung sash. 



































Attractive screens with narrow metal frames make 
an extra, outside room for summer. Chamberlin 
Metal Screens answer every screening need .. . fit 
any surroundings. Write for a free booklet. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., Inc. 


Brooklyn and LaBrosse Streets * Detroit, Michigan 


In PHILADELPHIA 
_ 


In specifying Samson Spot 
Sash Cord, the Architect 
finds double protection; he 
knows that it is made in 
only one quality—-the high- 
est that can be produced; 
and he knows that substi- 
tution of any inferior cord 
can be instantly detected— 
for the Colored Spots which 
identify the genuine Sam- 
son Spot Sash Cord are an 


,—— three generations distin- integral part of the cord. 


guished visitors to Philadelphia have preferred 
the comforts of this hotel... its noted cuisine... 
and the spirit of its service. Rates begin at $3.50. 


Air-Conditioned Restaurant 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


One of the few Famous Hotels in America 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
Booking Offices in 


New York: 11 W. 42nd St., Longacre 5-4500 
Pittsburgh: Standard Life Building, Court 1488 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Timeliness — 


The Essence of 
Good Business Practice 


IN BUSINESS, as in sports, timing is all-important. The right 
action, in the right place, at the right time, spells efficiency 
and profit. This is particularly true in the architectural pro- 
fession. How much of your time is wasted every day talking 
to callers who are too late, or too early, or on the trail of the 
wrong job? 


Subscribers to Dodge Reports in your city, and in other 
cities throughout the United States, are not in this class. They 
know how to time their calls to your requirements—when to see 
vou on building tile, roofing or heating equipment—and when 
you are interested in talking finishes or fixtures. 


Dodge Subscribers know when your plans are on file in any 
of the 22 Dodge Plan Rooms located in important cities east of 
the Rocky Mountains — where bids will be taken —and when 
they must be in. 


When you talk with subscribers to Dodge Reports service 
you are talking with well informed men who are familiar with 
the details of the jobs you are interested in at that moment— 
contractors or manufacturers to whom time is an important fac- 
tor, even as it is to you. These are good men to do business with 
because they know the essence of good business practice. 


For 43 years Dodge has been providing complete, timely 
and accurate construction news to the entire building industry 
through the 13 Dodge issuing offices covering the 37 eastern 
states. Such is the service to the industry and to you that is 
back of the Dodge Reporter who calls on you regularly to 
obtain the important news on your commissions. 


DODGE REPORTS 


Issued by 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


F.W. DODGE 


I 


CORPORATION 
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THE IDEAL BUILDING MATERIAL FOR shale 


——E———— 








More light IN 


CLASSROOMS ... HALLS ...LABS 
GYMS AND SWIMMING POOLS 


AND hills a 


@ Owens-Illinois Glass Masonry is ideally 
suited to school requirements. It can be 
used in classrooms, halls, and laboratories 
to important advantage. In gymnasiums 
and swimming pools where considerable 
light is required but where vision is un- 
desirable, Glass Masonry is proving a 
most effective building material. Archi- 
tects everywhere find that Glass Masonry 
adds considerably to the design possibili- 
ties of modern schools. 





@ Exterior and interior of Florida's Cobura 
Country Day School. President Nelson Coburn, 


Glass Masonry is unique in that it trans- 
mits diffused light up to 86.5%, depend- 


discussing a recent hurricane when the wind’s 
velocity reached 130 miles an hour, says that, 


while auditorium windows were caved in, bal- 


ing upon the face cutting, and, at the 
same time, due to partial vacuum, is an 


looning ceiling and roof beyond the breaking 
point, allowing rain to enterand creating great 


ne n a havoc, glass blocks held firm just as though 
effective insulating material. 


there were no wind at all, refusing to admit even 


a drop of water through or around the panel. 


Write for the Owens-Illinois Glass Block 
brochure containing complete details. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 310 Madi- 
son Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS INSULUX GLASS MASONRY 


STOPS HEAT |) ADMITS LIGHT 
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A FEW OF THE 
FIRMS REPRESENTED 
Altman, B., & Company 

American Brass Company 
American Lumber & Treating Co. 
Architectural Decorating Company 
Barber-Colman Co. of Massachusetts 
Barrett Company, The 

Birge & Sons Company, M. H. 
Bryant Heater Company, The 
Burnham Boiler Corporation 

Carey Company, The Philip 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
Cliff Boiler Company 

Crane Company 

Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
Dant & Russell, Inc. 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
Donley Brothers Company, The 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Enterprise Boiler & Tank Works, Inc. 
Excel Metal Cabinet Co., Inc. 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Co. 

Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
Fox Furnace Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 
Hires Turner Glass Co. 

lron Fireman Mtg. Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson Metal Products Co. 
Kerner Incinerator Co, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Littlefield Wyman Nurseries 
Lightolier Company 

Majestic Company, The 

Masonite Corporation 

May Oil Burner Corp. 
McCutcheon, James, & Co. 
Nehigian Brothers, Inc. 

New York Telephone Co. 
Northern Indiana Brass Co. 
Overhead Door Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Rolscreen Company 

Sisalkraft Company, The 

Stanley Works, The 

Streamline Pipe & Fittings Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
Weatherbest Corporation 
Webster, Warren, & Co. 
Western Pine Association 


EWILDERED by the many possibilities and 

alternatives which present themselves to 
owners who are building for the first time, many 
expectant builders find it extremely difficult to 
decide on materials and equipment for their new 
homes. That is why so many architects ask us to 
send complimentary copies of Home Owners’ 
Catalogs to their embryo clients. 

Home Owners’ Catalogs, a big comprehensive 
book, similar to a Sweet’s volume, provides them 
with a mass of detailed information on the 
products of leading manufacturers which they can 
study and consider in the seclusion of their homes. 
It contains the actual catalogs of these reliable 
concerns, some of which are listed above. 
























This Book 


= 


Designed for home owners exclusively, Home 
Owners’ Catalogs helps them make timely deci- 
sions, relieves their worries—and saves architects 
much valuable time. We will send this handsome 
cloth bound book to any of your clients, without 
charge or obligation, provided they are planning 
to build or modernize their homes for their own 
occupancy within a year, in the 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains—and spend $4,000 or more 
for construction, exclusive of land. 


Make your requests early in order to make 
Home Owners’ Catalogs more valuable and 
serviceable. The book will be presented with 
your compliments, if you so request. 


More Information in Our Catalog in Sweet's 


HOME OWNERS’ 
CATALOGS 


Saves the Day 


F.w. DODGE 
Published by F. W. Dovce Corporation I 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
CORPORATION 
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These two light weight structural steel sections offer 
unusual economies in the construction of schools and 
other light occupancy buildings. 

J &L Junior Beams—the lightest rolled structural 
steel I-Beams now available—are used principally as 
secondary members in floor and roof construction 
where, due to their light weight, they are the most 
economical sections that can be used. 

J & L Junior Beam floors are light, rigid, and have 
a minimum amount of deflection. They are quickly 
erected, and fire-safe. Furthermore, their light weight 
often means a saving in main frame and foundations. 
J & L Lightweight Channels are rolled steel sections 
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JONES & | LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN InoN Awo Stet. WORKS 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sale Offices: Atlante Besten Biulfele Chicage Cincinneti Cleveland Oellee Denver Detreit Erie Mousten Les Angeles 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New Orleane New York Philedelphia Pittsburgh Geettle St. Lewis Gan Franciece Tulse 
Waerchouss: CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK (Leng Island City) PITTSBUROK 
* Operated by Nationa! Bridge Works Division of Jones & Laughlin Stee! Service, Inc. 
Canadian Repraentativs: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh. Pe. U. SB. A. and Terente, Ont., Ceneda 


Typical J&L Junior 
Beam floor with wood 
form construction. 
This type of Junior 
Beam floor is easy to 
install and is especially 
Satisfactory. 


A school stairway in- 
stallation combining 
beauty with strength. 
J&L 12” Lightweight 
Channels are used as 
stringers to give the 
convenience of wide 
treads with perfect 
safety. 


o\— 
Tithe 


. . - 
. TTT Le >. 
_ \ 


used extensively for stair stringers. They are approxi- 
mately one-half the weight of the lightest standard 
rolled channels of equal depth and have greater strength 
than formed plates of equal weight. They are easily and 
economically fabricated and installed. Their straight 
true lines permit properly fitting joints, giving a neat 
well-finished appearance to the complete job. 

For detailed information on J & L Junior Beams and 
J&L Lightweight 
Channels, including 
complete engineer- 
ing data, see Sweet's 
ArchitecturalCatalog. 
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Ovid, Colo. High School recent Maple Flooring 
installation —designed by T. H. Buell & Co. 










: APLE’S tough, close grain,’’ writes Mr. Buell, 

“and the even texture of its fibre, have given 
our clients such satisfactory service as testified to 
by testimonials from them, that we have made it 
our standard specificatio:.. We fight for it when in- 
ferior floors are suggested in order to economize, 
because we know from our years of experience 
that the greatest economy exists in initially ob- 
taining the best.” 


Nothing quite replaces the satisfaction of know- 
ing that materials are right and that your judgment 
will be attested to constantly throughout a period 
of years. 


Schools need Northern Hard Maple floors be- 
cause Hard Maple alone combines a// the qualities 
needed: Lasting wear and smoothness, warmth and 
dryness, resilience, easy cleaning, sanitation (it re- 
mains free from slivers, splinters and dirt-catch- 
ing “‘pits’’), firm anchorage for desks and simplifi- 
cation of alterations. Good service finishes are 
available, especially adapted to heavy usage floors. 


In schools, factories, mills, warehouses, stores, 
office buildings and homes, use of MFMA* North- 
ern Hard Maple flooring proves the greatest 
economy over a period of years. 
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when inferior floors are suggested!’’ 


“WE FIGHT 
FOR MAPLE— 





says 
TEMPLE BUELL, 


President, T. H. Buell & Co., 
Architects— Denver 


Sterling Memorial Audito- 
rium, Sterling, Colo., designed 
by T. H. Buell & Co. The level 
seats in the foreground of the 
interior view at the left, are 
removable, leaving a clear 
floor for dancing and games. 
For both activities Maple's 
smooth, long-wearing surface 
ts ideally chosen. 


Above, exterior view of Sterling Memorial Auditorium 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1782 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


See our catalog data in Sweets, Sec. 15/53. Let our service and re- 
search department assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with Maple 


The letters MFRMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify 
that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose mem- 
bers must attain and maintain the highest standards of 
manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading 
rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods 


This trade-mark is for your protec- 
tion. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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THE LAST WORD IN 


CHOOL FLOORS | 


—long-wearing, beautiful, quiet, scar-proof! 





O LONGER need school floors be drab and prosaic. 
Today you can specify new beauty, new warmth, 
new character in schoolrooms with Goodyear Rubber 
Flooring—a quality product of the world’s largest 
rubber company that lasts for years with minimum 
upkeep expense. 
Its record in hundreds of public schools, colleges and 
universities prove it to be outstanding in meeting 
these special requirements of educational institutions: 


DURABILITY — Goodyear Rubber Flooring “stays 
put”; withstands heavy traffic for years without 
appreciable wear. 


CLEANLINESS — impervious to tracked-in dirt and 
slush. A damp mop keeps it spotless. 


FIRE- AND STAIN-PROOF—not marred by dropped 
cigarettes or matches; nor stained by alcohol, ink 
and most acids—ideal for laboratories. 


Everything a floor should be —typical 
Goodyear Rubber Tile installations 
in modern schoolrooms 





QUIET— its resiliency minimizes noise in corridors, 
classrooms and libraries. 


BEAUTY—rich two- and three-tone colors that per- 
manently retain their hues. 


STYLE—wide choice of designs and borders adapt- 


able to any decorative motif. 


Available in two types 


GOODYEAR RUBBER TILE — laid in individual 
blocks of any specified size, shape and coior in any 
desired pattern—a de luxe floor that will do you 
credit for many years to come. GOODYEAR WING- 
FOOT SHEET RUBBER FLOORING—laid in 
continuous lengths at about the same cost as good 
linoleum—the most economical, permanent covering 
for large schoolroom floors; available in more than 
100,000 different designs. For full data, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


See Sweet’s 1936 Architectural Catalogue for complete specifications 
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RUBBER FLOORING 
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THE ARCHITECT SAYS... 






about CHLORINATION 


Kearny High School, Kearny, N. J., and below, 
a view of the pool— Guilbert and Betelle, 
Newark, Architects. 


Typical of the best layout in school pool design, 
this pool has been protected by a WAT 


Chlorinator in continuous operation since 1921. 


Cuilbert and Betelle say . . 


Long life and low maintenance are characteristic of 
Wa&T Chlorinators. Year after year they justify the archi- 
tect's specifications, serving as enduring records of his 
care in selecting the best equipment. 


Every swimming pool needs chlorination's positive pro- 
tection in maintaining a water measuring up to drinking 
water standards. Chlorination, carrying a residual disin- 
fectant into every corner of the pool, maintains the pool 


"SWIM 





"We have found Wallace & Tiernan chlorin- 
° ated pools very satisfactory." 


water in such condition that "Swim in Drinking Water" is 
a fact as well as a slogan. 

When designing your next pool ask to have a Wallace & 
Tiernan representative call to discuss the details of 
sterilization. His services are available at no obligation 
whatsoever. 

Ask for the W&T Swimming Pool Series reviewing 
sterilization of 8 different classes of pools. 


IN DRINKING WATER’ 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SP-48 


Branches in Principal Cities 

















with the 
MODUTROL SYSTEM 


Since the Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System of 

heating, ventilating and air conditioning control is elec- 
trically operated, it provides instant power to valves, dampers 
and louvers. It consequently provides greater control accurecy 
than is possible with systems having inherent lag between the — 
time thermostats call hor chonge: and Sie ee ses Senate . 
backed by a half century of research and practical field exper: 
ience. When you specify control equipment, dilent the 
best. It always pays. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 2804 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Branch and disiributing offices in all principal cities . . . 

















